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THE EARTH LODGE IN ART 


By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Art is the child of Nature; yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face.—Longfellow. 


Thus the poet sings; but the prosaic man of science often 
finds that the child does not resemble the mother as closely as 
might be desired. 

Art should be an aid to all sciences, especially to the science 
of ethnography ; but I regret to say it is often employed in a way 
to diminish the value of the associated record, to lead the student 
astray rather than to aid him. Such transgressions on the part of 
art might have found some excuse before the invention of photog- 
raphy and of process engraving ; but it is hard for us to pardon 
them in these days when illustration might be made absolutely 
accurate. The errors of art have been somewhat lessened of late 
years; but they are still numerous enough to give the conscien- 
tious investigator many a painful experience. He who poses a 
subject for the camera often has theories with regard to the fitness 
of things which are at variance with fact, and introduces incon- 


gruous elements into his composition. The artist who paints in 
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black and white or draws in pen for the process, is rarely pleased 
with nature as he sees it; he has theories of art which must be 
satisfied at any cost ; he has ideas of what would look well that 
must be fulfilled. 

I might cite from memory numerous instances of art thus 
violating truth ; but in this paper I shall confine my remarks to 
misrepresentations which art has made of the earth lodge. Before 
doing this, it is necessary to show the true form of the structure, 

By the term earth lodge,I refer to certain large houses in. 
habited by the Indians of the Missouri valley within the nine. 
teenth century. Dr Lewis H. Morgan says of such dwellings that 
they were the most commodious aboriginal houses found in 
America,’ north of New Mexico. Most of them were from 40 to 
60 feet in diameter, and Henry, as early as 1807, measured one in 
the Mandan village that was go feet in diameter.” The form of 
lodge most common among the Omahas is shown in the upper 
figure of plate I; it has slanting walls and a conical roof. Among 
all the tribes the walls slanted, but among the Mandans and some 
other tribes the roof was occasionally flattened at the top. It was 
a truncated, not a perfect, cone. Such was the roof of the house 
that Henry describes as seen in 1807. 

The lower figure of plate I represents another Omaha lodge, 
and shows in front the drying-frame or scaffold on which the In. 
dians dried corn, meat, and other articles of food. These two 
illustrations were furnished by Miss Alice C. Fletcher and are 
copied from photographs, made fifteen or twenty years ago, of 
lodges that no longer exist. 

In plate II, fig. 1, is shown a lodge of recent construction, 
probably still standing, near Elbowoods, North Dakota. I 
obtained this view and the next some five years ago, from Mr A. 
W. Moses, of that place, after many months of correspondence 
with various persons. Although occupied as a residence, it was 


1 ¥Yohnson’s Encyclopedia, ist edition, vol. 1, p. 220. 
2 Henry and Thompson Fournals, Coues edition, vol. 1, p. 338. 
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Lodge of ‘‘ Kidney,” Grosventre Indian, Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota, 1897. 


2. Earth lodge, Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota, 1897. 
MODERN EARTH LODGES 
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also used for ceremonial purposes, and this was, no doubt, the 
chief reason for its existence. Its occupants, a family of Hidatsa 


Indians, were the custodians. This view, being from the front,. 


does not well display the entry. The drying frame, being also in 
front, as usual, keeps us from seeing properly the form of the 
lodge, but it seems to be of the pointed variety. It was a small, 
degenerate, poorly-built specimen, not to be compared with the 
best lodges of thirty years ago. It was 42 feet in diameter inside. 

In plate 11, fig. 2, is shown another modern lodge which 
recently stood, or is still standing, near Elbowoods, and which I 
believe to be the Mandan medicine-lodge, although my corre- 
spondent does not say so. In general, the remarks made about 
the preceding picture apply also to this; but there are some 
additional features of interest. Leaning against the drying-frame 
we see a notched log. This is an old-fashioned ladder, such as 
these Indians used almost exclusively thirty years ago. In the 
meantime many of the young men have been taught carpentry in 
the industrial schools of the East and the government has sup- 
plied them with plenty of tools for woodwork; yet the Indians 
cling to the rude ladder of their savage days. At one side of the 
lodge may be observed a number of poles bearing rag effigies. 
These are survivals of the poles sketched by Catlin in 1832, to 
which I shall call attention when describing plate vI. I saw 
such poles in the Mandan village in 1865 and later. Nearly seventy 
years have passed since Catlin drew his picture; meantime the 
Mandans have been nearly exterminated by war and disease ; the 
survivors have been, it is reported, christianized and civilized, but 
there still stand the votive effigies of the ancient days. Truly 
“Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” Catlin depicts 
four poles; this picture shows sixteen. 

From the Rev. Charles L. Hall, of Elbowoods, North Dakota, 
I have received two views, internal and external, of the ruins 
of the old medicine-lodge of the Arickarees at Fort Berthold 
village, now abandoned. The lodge was 80 feet in diameter and 
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was a superior specimen of this kind of structure. I spent many 


an evening in such a lodge, in the autumn of 1865, witnessing the 
public dances and feats of legerdemain of the Indians and listen. 
ing to their songs. The interior is shown in plate III; the lady 
seen standing near the center and reaching high with her hand 
scarcely touches the middle of one of the great supporting posts, 
There are here four central posts, and such was the usual number 
in the houses of the north. Miss Fletcher has shown that a dif. 
ferent number prevailed farther south. The reasons for this 
difference may be mythic rather than practical. The external 
view sent by Mr Hall is too dim for reproduction. 

Plate Iv, fig. 1, shows an Arickaree earth lodge of large size 
used as a dwelling at the Fort Berthold village between 1870 and 
1880. It was the residence of the celebrated interpreter, Pierre 
Garreau. 

In comparing the pictures of the lodges of the Fort Berthold 
Indians (plates II and IV) with those of the Omaha (plate 1) we 
observe something in the former which is not in the latter—a 
series of stringers or horizontal poles at what may be called 
the eaves, supported by short, forked poles which lean against 
the walls. This addition is due to a difference in climate. Inthe 
moist lands of the Omaha, in eastern Nebraska, where there is an 
abundant rainfall, a good sod is easily obtained to cover the 
houses, and this sod takes root and thrives on the house-tops, 
thus helping to retain the covering; whereas, in the arid climate 
of western North Dakota, such a permanent covering of sod can- 
not be secured, and the stringers are placed to keep the earth- 
covering of the roof from sliding down. 

In the early years of the last century, the earth lodge was 
found by travelers among various tribes of different linguistic 
stocks in the territory now forming the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and there were thousands 
of such dwellings in the land. There is archeological evidence 
that, at an earlier period, they existed in the Mississippi valley as 
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far south as Louisiana and as far east as East Tennessee. Now 
there are probably only five or six in existence, and these are con- 
fined to the Fort Berthold reservation in North Dakota. They 
seem to be no longer used for dwellings only, but for ceremonial 
purposes by the few Indians who still cling to the old pagan 
cultus. On topographical maps of the region they are called 
dance-houses. 

In a former work’ I thus speak of the old Mandan lodge as I 
first saw it nearly thirty-seven years ago: “ Each one of these 
lodges consists of a wooden frame covered with willows, hay, and 
earth. A hole in the top, which lets in the light and lets out the 
smoke, and a doorway on one side are the only apertures in the 
building. The door is made of raw-hide stretched on a frame, or 
of puncheons, and it is protected by a narrow shed or entry six 
to ten feet long. Over the smoke-holes of many of the lodges are 
placed frames of wicker-work, on which skins are spread to the 
windward in stormy weather, to keep the lodges from getting 
smoky. Sometimes bull-boats are used for this purpose. On the 
site of a proposed lodge, they often dig down a foot or more, in 
order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor; so, in 
some lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface of the 
ground on which the village stands. The floor is of earth and 
has in its center a circular depression for a fire-place, about a foot 
deep and three or four feet wide, with an edging of flat stones.” 

I now call attention to one marked feature of the earth lodge, 
shown in some of the preceding pictures; this is the long passage, 
entry, or storm-door,— the Eskimo doorway, as Morgan desig- 
nates it. Beginning with Lewis and Clark, in 1804, this feature 
is mentioned by nearly all writers and seems to have been used by 
all tribes who built the earth lodge. My own recollection of the 
lodges of the Mandans and contiguous tribes, as I saw them 
between the years 1865 and 1872, is that in no case was this pas- 
sage ever absent. It was a constant or nearly constant feature. 


' Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, Washington, 1877, p. 4. 
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Plate IV, fig. 2, from a photograph also furnished by Miss Fletcher, 
shows us the passage or entry of an Omaha earth lodge. 

The earliest account of the earth lodge is that written by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804.’ From this description one would form 
the idea that the lodge they occupied in the Mandan village was 
of the pointed form, but their description is vague. The next ac- 
count we find is that of Alexander Henry in 1807,’ and it is one 
of the best ever written. From this it is evident that the lodge 
in which he was quartered, in the Mandan village, on the banks of 
Knife river, in what is now North Dakota, in the first decade of 
the last century, was flattened at the summit. Both Lewis and 
Henry mention the passage, but neither furnishes an illustration 
of the lodge. 

The earliest pictures of the earth lodge are those by George 
Catlin, painted in 1832 and copied in outline in his first work.’ 
While Catlin is often remarkably correct in other matters, he fails 
in his delineation of this dwelling, although he has occasion to 
draw it a hundred times or more, and his descriptions are as 
vague and erroneousas his pictures. In his eagerness to immortal- 
ize the wonderful things he saw among the people themselves, he 
glanced but too hastily at their dwellings. In all his drawings of 
the lodge, he represents it externally as almost an exact hemi- 
sphere, and he makes the height too great in proportion to the 
width. Heseems to have adopted the hemisphere as a convenient 
symbol for the lodge, and he always omits that important feature, 
the passage or entry. 

Plate v shows Catlin’s* accurate and spirited picture of a part 
of the “ Okeepa,” or great annual ceremony of the Mandans. Of 
the correctness of this scene I can vouch from personal observa- 
tion. Here all is carefully delineated except the lodges; as re- 
gards them, the errors I have mentioned are to be observed. 


1 Yournal of Lewis and Clark, etc, Dayton, Ohio, 1840. 
2 Yournal, vol. 1, p. 338. 

3 North American Indians, sixteen plates in vol. 1. 

4 Ibid., pl. 67. 
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1. An Arickaree earth lodge. 


(From 7he Monthly South Dakotan, Sioux Falls, Nov., 1900.) 


Passage or entry of Omaha lodge. 
EARTH LODGES 
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The next illustration ' (plate v1) reproduces another scene from 
the Okeepa. In it is shown the Mandan medicine-lodge, the sacred 
poles, and the symbol of the ark in which the Mandan Noah was 
saved from the flood. Here again we see a number of hemi- 
spherical outlines, and again the long entry is not to be seen. 
But here we behold (as in plate v) the long poles tipped with 


Fic. rx—Mandan game of tchung-kee, with village in the distance (after Catlin). 


effigies, similar to those shown in plate I, fig. 2, which repre- 
sents, it is believed, the medicine-lodge of today. 

Figure 1 shows a group of Mandans engaged in the game of 
tchung-kee, or roulette, after Catlin. Their stockaded village is 
indicated in the distance by a number of hemispheres seen over 
a row of black lines which represent palisades. 

Such is the width of the Mandan lodge, in comparison to its 
height, and so obtuse are the angles of the pentagon, or hexagon, 
that its outline in some cases might seem to be the arc of a circle 


' North American Indians, pl. 69. 
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to a casual observer; but as Catlin spent several weeks in the 
Mandan villages, painting these lodges, we can hardly pardon his 
carelessness. 

Yet, in his interiors, Catlin shows the roof as conical instead 
of flat or rounded. The view presented in plate VII is a picture 
of an act in the Okeepa which was esoteric and occurred inside 
the Mandan medicine-lodge. Here we see the lodge represented 
as consisting of sections of three cones, one above another, yet it 
is the same medicine-lodge that is shown with a rounded top in 
plates V and vI. We have no evidence that an earth-lodge struc- 
ture of three cones, or rather of two frustums and one complete 
cone, was anywhere to be found. 

In plate VIII is given another view of the same Mandan medi- 
cine-lodge, during the secret ceremonies of the last day of the 
Okeepa. Here again the space between the four central beams 
is depicted as covered with a conoidal arrangement of sticks, 
which are not continuations of the main rafters of the roof. Such 
an arrangement of roof timbers I never saw, and indeed it would be 
impracticable to construct it. 

If a famous ethnographer and artist, illustrating his own work, 
makes such errors as I have shown, we need not expect a very 
accurate representation from an artist who never saw an earth 
lodge. Our next illustration (plate Ix, fig. 1) is evidently taken 
far from the field of action. It is intended to portray earth 
lodges of Kansa or Kaw Indians situated somewhere in what is 
now the state of Kansas. It is culled from a book written by 
Father De Smet,’ a famous western missionary, some fifty years 
ago. The reverend author’s description of the lodges is very 
sketchy, and we scarcely blame the artist for getting some dis- 
tance away from the truth; but we do blame him for aiding his 
imagination with books of African travel, as he seems to have 
done in this case. 

But his extraordinary achievements in delineating the exterior 


1 Letters and Sketches, Philadelphia, 1843, opp. p. 65. 
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VIEW IN MANDAN VILLAGE IN 1832, SHOWING MEDICINE LODGE AND SACRED POLES. 
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of the lodge are even excelled by his picture of the interior (plate 
1x, fig. 2). It is true that the author speaks of the “ dome-like” 
appearance of the lodge, and, taking this as his guide, the artist 
seems to have drawn his inspiration from the old dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, or some similar structure. Those regular 
and symmetrically shaped rafters, that beautifully rounded smoke- 
hole, that arched doorway, and those smooth circular seats could 
have been cut out only with a bandsaw or some other implement 


Fic. 2—Mandan earth lodge (after Maximilian). 


of high civilization quite unknown to the Indians of the plains in 
Father De Smet’s time. 

A year after Catlin’s journey (in 1833) Prince Maximilian of 
Wied ascended the Missouri and saw the earth lodges at the 
Mandan and Minnetaree villages on the banks of Knife river, in 
what is now North Dakota. His artist, Mr Bodmer, gives us the 
first truthful pictures of these houses ever published. He never 
omits the passage where he depicts the door. Figure 2 is repro- 
duced from a wood engraving which appears in the text of the 
Prince’s book.’ The colored illustrations in his book of plates 


are equally faithful. 


1 Travels in the Interior of North America, London, 1843, p. 343. 
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The next person whose work I have to consider is none less 
than Lewis H. Morgan, one of the foremost of American ethnog- 
raphers, the scholar who unraveled the mysteries of Indian 
kinship and the special student of Indian architecture. In the 
first edition of Fohnson’s Encyclopedia he contributes an article on 
“ American Aboriginal Architecture,” in which he devotes a 
reasonable space to the earth lodge, which he describes with fair 
accuracy. He claims to have seen the lodges, in a somewhat 
ruined condition, at Knife river, after the Mandans had aban- 
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Fia. 3—Cross-section of Mandan earth lodge (after Morgan). 


doned that place in 1845, and to have made his illustrations from 
sketches and measurements taken there. 

The picture shown in plate x, fig. 1, from Morgan’s article, is 
fairly correct for the lodge with the pointed top, but it is rather 
diagrammatic than pictorial. The smoke-hole is too small, and I 
cannot determine what that frill or collar (or whatever we may 
call it) surrounding the lodge, as shown in the picture, is in- 
tended to represent. I never saw anything like it on one of 
these lodges. In the photographs of the inhabited houses here 
presented no such appendages are to be seen. Perhaps in some 
of the ruined lodges that Dr Morgan saw at Knife river, the earth 
covering may have been washed off at the eaves and the covering 
of willows underneath exposed; but the exposed parts could not 
have had such a regular form as is shown in the illustration. 
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Morgan’s cross-section of the earth lodge is shown in figure 
3,and for a lodge of the pointed type the picture is fairly correct. 
The flat-topped type differs from it only in this respect: The 
main rafters reach only as high as the four central beams, one of 
which is shown in the section, and the square space enclosed by 


these beams is covered with 
poles laid horizontally. The 
outline of the cross-section 
of the first type is pentag- 
onal, that of the second type 
is hexagonal. 

Figure 4 exhibits the 
ground-plan of an earth 
lodge according to Morgan ; 
on the whole it is satis- 
factory.’ 

In closing the descrip- 
tion of the earth lodge in 
an earlier work, previously 
quoted, I say: “If, with 
the aid of steel axes ob- 
tained from the whites, the Fic. 4—Ground-plan of Mandan earth lodge 

(after Morgan). 


task of building such a house 
is no easy one at this day, how difficult it must have been a cen- 


tury ago, when the stone axe was their best implement and when 
the larger logs had to be burned through in order that pieces of 
suitable length might be obtained!”’ This thought is later echoed 
by Morgan,’ who says: “ Not the least interesting fact connected 
with these creditable houses was the quantity of material required 
in their construction and the amount of labor necessary for its 
transportation long distances down the river and to fashion it, 
with the aid of fire and stone implements, into such comfortable 
dwellings. To cut the timber without metallic implements and to 
2 Tbid., p. 220. 


Fohnson's Encyclopedia, ist ed., p. 220, fig. 8. 
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transport it without animal power indicated a degree of perse- 
vering industry highly creditable to a people who are generally re. 
garded as averse to labor.” The great lodge described by Henry in 
1807 was probably built before the Mandans possessed steel axes, 

I once saw, in a missionary periodical, a picture of a hut of 
puncheons in northern California, which originally appeared in 
Powers’ work on the California Indians,’ doing duty as a picture 
of a Mandan lodge and duly labeled as such. 

But the climax of illustrative genius is capped by the picture 
presented in plate x, fig. 2. In one edition of Lewis and Clark’s 
travels, it appears labeled “ fishing lodges” and is attributed to 
the Crees of British America. In one edition of Patrick Gass’ 
journal, it is used to illustrate Arickaree earth lodges, and I think 
it must have been originally drawn by some enterprising artist to 
represent earth lodges, though no likeness to the latter can be 
traced. Sergeant Gass accompanied the famous expedition of 
Lewis and Clark from St Louis to the Pacific and back in 1804- 
06. No person of any artistic ability accompanied the expedi- 
tion, and all early embellished editions of Lewis and Clark and 
of Gass were illustrated from imagination by eastern artists, and 
in all the work is most unskilfully performed, both in drawing 
and engraving. Here we havea picture of conical skin tents 
with the lodge-poles on the outside and in front of one of the 
tents a structure of poles looking like the frame of a summer 
arbor or a grapevine trellis; this probably was intended to 
represent the passage. I do not blame the artist much for 
getting some distance from the truth, for Sergeant Gass’ de- 
scription of the lodge is certainly very hazy. As I have said, 
this picture is made, in different works, to represent an Arickaree 
earth lodge and a Cree fishing lodge. Perhaps it has served 
other purposes, and in the hands of some enterprising publishers 
it might yet be made to answer for the Pyramids of Egypt or 
for Mount Ararat with the Ark in the foreground. 


1 Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol, U1. 
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1. Earth lodges of the Kansa Indians (after De Smet). 


2. Interior of Kansa earth lodge \after De Smet). 
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1. Mandan earth lodge (after Morgan). 


2. Arickaree “earth lodges” (after Patrick Gass). 
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CHEYENNE WOMAN CUSTOMS 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The customs here set forth were given me by Cheyenne old 
women. They were a part of the old wild life of the buffalo 
days, and many of them have now passed out of use. In describ- 
ing them, however, I have thought it better to use the present 


tense. 


When a young girl reaches the age of puberty and has her 
first period, she of course tells her mother, who in turn informs 
the father. The girl unbraids her hair and bathes. She is then 
painted red over the whole body by older women. Then, covered 
with a robe, she sits near the fire, and a coal is drawn from it and 
put before her, and sweet grass, cedar needles, and white sage are 
sprinkled on it. The girl bends forward over the smoke and holds 
her robe about it, so that the smoke is confined and passes about 
her whole body. Then she and her grandmother leave the home 
lodge, and go into another small one near by, where she remains 
for four days. 

Such an important family event as this is, of course, not kept 
secret, and among well-to-do people the father of the girl publicly 
announces from the lodge door what has happened and gives 
away a horse. 

If there is no medicine, no sacred bundle, and no shield in her 
father’s lodge, the girl may remain there; but if she does so, 
everything that has a sacred character—even the feathers that a 
man ties in his head—must be taken out. 

At the end of the four days, her grandmother, taking a coal 
from the fire, and sprinkling on it sweet grass, juniper needles, 
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and white sage, has the girl stand over the smoke, with feet on 
either side of the coal, purifying herself. This is always done 
by young unmarried women. 

For four days a woman in this condition must not eat boiled 
meat. Her meat must be roasted over coals. 

Young men will not eat from the dish nor drink from the pot 
used by her; one who did so would expect to be wounded in his 
next fight. She may not handle nor even touch a shield or any 
other war implement, nor may she touch any sacred bundle or 
object. If the camp moves she may not ride a horse, but is 
obliged to ride a mare. Women in this condition are careful 
to avoid entering a lodge where there is a medicine bundle or 
bag. To do this is supposed to cause an increased flow. Some 
women have almost bled to death from this cause. For four days 
women do not go out to walk about much. They spend almost 
all their time in the lodge. 

A married woman during this time does not sleep at home, 
but goes out and sleeps in one of the menstrual lodges. Men 
believe that if they lie beside their wives at this time they are 
likely to be wounded in their next battle. 

The owner of a shield is obliged to use special care in relation 
to menstruating women. He must not go into a lodge where one 
is, nor even into a lodge where one has been, until a ceremony 
of purification has been performed. If the woman thoughtlessly 
visits the lodge of a neighbor, no shield owner may enter it until 
sweet grass and juniper leaves have been burned in the lodge 
and the pins have been removed and the lodge covering thrown 
back, as if the lodge were about to be taken down. Then the 
covering may be thrown forward again, and pinned together. 
The lodge is now purified and the shield owner may enter. 


After a girl has been married and has gone to her husband's 
lodge, she may still make use of the protective string for a 
period of from ten to fifteen days. The husband will respect 
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the string for that length of time, but usually not longer. The 
Cheyennes say that this custom had the advantage of enabling the 
newly married couple to get used to each other, to sleeping to- 
gether. Men tell me that they used to lie awake almost all night, 
talking to their newly married wives. 

It has long been the custom that a woman should not have 
a second child until her first is ten years old. When that 
age is reached, the man is likely to go with his wife and child 
to some large dance or public gathering, and there, giving away 
at the same time a good horse to some friend or even to some 
poor person, to announce publicly that now this child is going 
to have a little brother or sister. To be able to make such an 
announcement is a great credit to the parents. The people talk 
about it and praise the parents’ self-control. 


When a child is to be born, the woman relations of the father 
make cradles for it, or some woman not a relation may make one. 
When the cradle is brought to the lodge and presented, the father 
may give a horse to each one who brings a cradle. The mother 
of the girl who is to be confined asks certain women to assist at 
its birth. They—or even a male doctor called in for the purpose 
—give the girl medicine from time to time, so that she may have 
an easy delivery. The medicine given is the root of Balsamor- 
rhiza sagittata, called by the Cheyennes /i-ti-né hiss-'e-zé-yo, or 
bark medicine. 

When the birth is about to take place, they have a bowl ready 
in which to wash the child, and a knife is at hand to sever the 
umbilical cord. In old times they used a flint knife for the pur- 
pose, and midwives long preserved these stone knives for this 
particular use. 

When the child is born it is washed. The blood is squeezed 
out of the umbilical cord, which is wrapped once about the finger 
and cut off short. The child is wrapped in a sheet or cloth, the 
inner surfaces of the legs being first dusted with powder from 
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the prairie puffball, so that the tender skin shall not chafe, and 
the navel dried with the same dust. 

The child is then put in its cradle. At first it is not allowed 
to nurse from its mother, but some other woman who has a young 
child nurses it. The medicine women for four days free the 
mother’s breasts from the early mammary secretion. During this 
time the mother is given doses of mot-st-hi-yiin, the milk medicine 
(Act@a arguta),to induce a free flow of milk. Four days after 
birth the child may nurse from its mother. 

At any time after the child has become strong, the father may 
lead out his best horse, and giving it away with other presents 
(and perhaps even his warbonnet), may have his child’s ears 
pierced—not actually, but formally. 


XUM 
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THE DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN THE PENOB. 
SCOT AND THE CANADIAN ABENAKI 
DIALECTS 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The Penobscot Indians of Maine number at present not more 
than 300 to 350, most of whom are resident at the Indian village 
of Oldtown on Penobscot river, near Bangor. These people still 
speak a characteristic Algonquian language which bears more re- 
semblance to the idiom of the Abenakis near Pierreville, Quebec, 
than it does to that of the nearer Algonquian neighbors of the 
Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies of Pleasant Point, Maine. 
Moreover, a philological examination of Penobscot and Abenaki 
shows that both of these forms of Algonquian speech are sister 
dialects which have sprung from a common original at a compara- 
tively recent date. The early history of the Maine Indians still 
further confirms this statement. It is well known that the Abe- 
nakis of Canada are the direct descendants (of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood) of the majority of the sav- 
ages who escaped from the great battle of the Kennebec in 
Maine, where the English commander Bradford overthrew their 
tribe December 3, 1679.’ Many of the survivors at once fled to 
French Canada, where they settled themselves in their present 
village of Saint Francis, near Pierreville, Quebec (Adsizgontegw, 
“river of empty habitations” ’*). Others, again, may have wan- 
dered into Canada at a slightly later date. There can be little 
doubt that the Indians now called Penobscots, from their resi- 


Trumbull, Zzdian Wars, pp. 96-97. 

® Alsigontegw = Old Abenaki Arsikantekw, from arsi ‘‘ empty” + kan an infix 
signifying ‘‘cabin,” and ‘‘ river”; cf. modern ‘‘ wave.” See Gill, Motes 
sur les Vieux Manuscrits Abenakis, pp. 13 ff., Montreal, 1886. 
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dence near the river of that name, are the descendants of those 
of the early Abenakis who, instead of fleeing to French domin. 
ions, eventually submitted themselves to the victorious English. 

It will thus be seen, in examining the Penobscot and Abenaki 
idioms, that we have to deal with a dialectic differentiation which 
must have taken place within a period of two hundred and twenty. 
two years; i. e., from 1679 to Igo1, during which time practically 
no communication has taken place between the Maine Indians 
and their Canadian cousins, except the visits of a few wandering 
hunters. It should be added that the similarity which is still so 
evident between these dialects precludes the supposition that 
they were linguistically apart at the time of the Indian flight to 
Canada. Probably nowhere among American languages, there- 
fore, has the philologist so favorable an opportunity as he has 
here of determining the exact extent and period of time neces- 
sary for linguistic differentiation. The object of this paper is to 
demonstrate, from a careful observation of modern Penobscot 
and Abenaki usage, the condition of both these dialects in com. 
parison with their common mother tongue, the Old Abenaki. 

The Penobscot material used in this treatise has all been 
gathered orally from Indians at Bar Harbor, Maine. The Abe- 
naki data are the result of several years of study of that language 
in Canada and northern New York.’ All the Abenaki words and 
forms herein quoted are tabulated in a modern Abenaki-English 
dictionary, now in course of preparation by the writer. The 
ancient Abenaki material comes from Rasles’ lexicon,’ the manu- 
script of which, now in the library of Harvard University, was 
rescued from the flames of the mission of Norridgewalk during 
the English campaign in Maine in 1722. 

The pronunciation of the Indian words in this article is indi- 


1 See Prince, ‘‘ The Modern Dialect of the Canadian Abenakis,” in Miscellanea 
Linguistica in onore di Graziodio Ascoli, Turin, 190l. 

2 «* A Dictionary of the Abnaki Language in North America,” by Father Sebas- 
tian Rasles, published by John Pickering in Memoirs Amer. Acad. Sci. and Arts, vol, 
1(N. S.), pp. 375-565, Cambridge, Mass., 1833. 
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cated as follows: All the consonants should be sounded as in 
English, with the following exceptions. In Penobscot ch has the 
same value as in English, but in Abenaki it is often, although not 
invariably, pronounced as ¢s’. Rasles always gives ¢s, ¢z, for 
modern ch or 7. In the same way we find Penobscot and Eng- 
lish 7 identical, but the same consonant pronounced ds’ in Abe- 
naki. Abenaki / after a, 0, and uw, usually has a sound like the 
Polish “‘ barred 1.” The Penobscot and English / are the same, 
except in final syllables after a, 0, ~, when the Penobscot / is an 
almost inaudible lingual touch. I have represented it in such 
cases by a superior /, as in w’mitégwesa’ “his father.” In both 
dialects % is equivalent to the French nasal ~, and the combina- 
tions £2 and ph are to be pronounced £+ / and p+ & respectively. 
The inverted comma (‘) indicates a voice-stop, accompanied by 
a soft guttural, not unlike the Arabic medial He. When m 
and ” are written in juxtaposition with the consonant following 
them, they have their own inherent vowel, as in xdakz, “my 
land.” The ancient Abenaki 7 is represented in both dialects by 
1. So far as I am aware, the only Algonquian idioms which still 
use 7 are the Montagnais language of Labrador and a dialect of 
the Cree, spoken near James bay, which approaches very closely 
to Montagnais. The consonant s has always the hard sound as 
in English “ mistake.” The combination sz in Penobscot is a me- 
dial sibilant, half-way between English s and z, i. e., it stands in 
about the same relation to each as the Czech voiceless ¢ does to 
English ¢and d@. The win wis pronounced with a soft whis- 
tling vowel following it. In both dialects the vowels have the 
Italian values, except Penobscot ¢ = English aw, Penobscot a = 
avery short é-sound, é as in German, and the apostrophe (’) which 
represents a short indeterminate vowel sound like the Hebrew 
Sh'va. When two vowels are written together, as aa, they are 
each pronounced separately with a hiatus. 

As to intonation, the two dialects differ widely, which is often 
as much of a bar to mutual comprehension as the comparatively 
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slight differences in vocabulary. The Penobscots accentuate 
their words in much the same manner as do their distant neighbors 
the Passamaquoddies'’; i. e., they sing their syllables, giving some. 
times to the first and often to the second, third, and fourth syl- 
lable of a combination, a rising inflection and then allowing the 
voice to fall on the succeeding syllable. If the syllable after the 
rising tone is followed by still another syllable in the same word, 
this ultimate often receives a secondary tone-rise similar to an in- 
terrogative inflection in English. This, however, is never so high 
as is the first inflection. Thus, in the word nachigadénkik,’ “ they 
go hunting,” there is only one rising inflection, that on the fourth 
syllable, while the ultimate receives the voice-drop. In the forms 
sénobak “men,” unodaiwena* “they hear,” udé‘land “ they say to 
him,” we have the high rise, the drop, and the secondary rise oc- 
curring on the syllables indicated. This difficult system of tones 
can be learned only by practice, as there is apparently no rule for 
the place of the variable rising inflection. The Abenaki intona- 
tion, on the other hand, is very monotonous, as every syllable has 
practically the same accented value. The voice ¢zmbre of the Pen- 
obscots is pitched somewhat higher than that of the Abenakis. 

I am strongly tempted to regard the Penobscot system of in- 
tonation as the original one, which was, no doubt, peculiar to the 
ancient language, first, because the racially and linguistically 
kindred Passamaquoddies have a very similar system and they 
are and have always been too distant from the Penobscots to 
influence the entire tone of the latter speech, and, secondly, be- 
cause the Abenakis have been for two centuries in Canada, sur- 
rounded by and allied by blood to French-speaking whites, whose 
idiom has been used as a second language for several generations 
by nearly all the residents of Saint Francis. Under these con- 
ditions, it would be quite natural that the French practice of lay- 


1 Cf. Prince in Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc., XXXVUI, p. 183. 

2 I represent the first rising inflection by the acute accent (’), the voice-drop by 
the grave (‘), and the second rise by an inverted circumflex (v). 
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ing equal stress on each syllable should influence the accentuation 
of this Indian dialect. The Penobscots, on the other hand, have 
had very little intercourse with the English-speaking whites, who 
are much more prone to hold themselves aloof from the Indians 
than are the Canadian French. 

The main organic variation between the Penobscots and the 
Abenakis consists of the striking phonetic differences which have 
developed between the dialects. Most of these, as is quite natural, 
appear in the vowel system, whose most important changes from 
the mother idiom may be tabulated as follows in each dialect: 


PENOBSCOT ABENAKI ABENAKI ENGLISH 
A. A. A. 
medala medala mitara ten. 
n’ musajin n’musajin nemSssantzin* I love. 
pita pila pita very. 
A. ON. AN. 
achimowdgon onjmowongan nannegannan- 
[ tseSangan’ tale. 
agim ongem angem snowshoe. 
sdg’ma song’ mon chief. 
widabe widonba friend. 
E. A. E. 
alnobe alnonba arenanbe man, Indian. 
aweéent awdant adsénnt who, someone. 
hegwes kagwes keg Ses what? 
w’logwe w long’wa Srang Se yesterday, 
nebi nebi nebt water. 
petegwagamek petegwongamak, round 
[lake. petegSigen ball. 
E. A and ON. E and AN. 
mewia‘sis, alittle. maofwi, rather. meStassts a little. 
tebauwus tonbawonz tanbaSahs seven. 
idam idam ahidam he said. 
R chi R'chi, big. nek&na‘k&si 1 am big. 


‘In Old Abenaki the sign & represented consonantal w, w’ followed by the short 
vowel, and x, 2 A combination of ‘‘ old” and axtsewangan ‘‘ tale.” 
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PENOBSCOT ABENAKI ABENAKI ENGLISH 
I. E. 
nsida nseda ntseda three times. 
O. O. 8. 
alemos alemos arem&s dog. 
awenoch awanoch aSennSts Frenchman. 
O. ON. AN. 
alnobe alnonba arenanbe man, Indian. 
spoza‘ku asponza‘kiwik asspans&i8t morning, 
O. Vowel inherent in N. E. 
nogwudat gwe ngwudat gua negSda‘teg8e hundred. 
ON. AN. 
w dalidahosst dalidahéizt, he con- 
[siders. nederitahan&i consider. 
nsdzuk nsonzek ntsansek eight. 
0%. ON. AN. 
-o'kan -onkan -ankSa hunt. 
U. U. 8. 
kitina kitina ki8na we (excl.). 
nitina nitina nt&na we (incl.). 
U. O. 
pudawasi na w bodawazinon they take counsel. 
U. A. 
sukhamid sakat standing upright. 
U. ON. AN, 
nukw dus ngwedonz nekSdans six. 
-kesunkaw -kasonkaw -kesaninkao  -teen. 
U. Vowel inherent in N. E. 
nukw’ dus ngwedonz nek&dans SIX. 
AW (AU). AW. E8 and AO. 
tawda Zawda zeSda four times. 
-kesunkaw -kasonkaw -kasaninkao  -teen. 
AW. A. A. 
tebauwus tonbawonz seven. 
AW. ONW. 
p mauszowinnowak p monwzowinnowak people. 
EW. AW. E8. 
tew four. 
IU. IU. IU. 
piiiksessik pitiksesstk piSsessthk little. 
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The following explanation should be made in connection with 
the above table. 

(1) Out of seventy-two recorded cases where a@ is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears forty-eight times in 
Abenaki as a and twenty-four times as o#%. The a-vowel and the 
nasal az are characteristic in many of these cases in Old Abenaki. 

(2) Out of seventy-two recorded cases where ¢ is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki sixty-one 
times as a, seven times as ¢, three times as o#, and once as %. 
The z-vowel is characteristic in nearly all these cases in Old Abe- 
naki; compare, however, Penobscot Abenaki 
tonbawonz “ seven.” 

(3) Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki z is, so far as I am 
aware, constant. The only exception noted is the verbal prefix 
of the third person in Penobscot wd@’/a- and in Abenaki ud’/- ; 
compare Penobscot ad’labozino, Abenaki ud’libozinon “they 
embark.” 

(4) Out of twenty-one recorded cases where o is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki eleven 
times as 0, nine times as o#, and once as the vowel inherent in 
the consonant z. It will be seen from the above that the pure 
modern a is a heightening from Old Abenaki 8=7, and that mod- 
ern of is a direct survival of ancient a#z which Penobscot has in 
some cases changed to 0 and in some cases tod. The Old Abe- 
naki had an e-vowel in negSda‘tegSe, “ hundred,” which becomes 
0 in Penobscot and the inherent 2-vowel in Abenaki. Note also 
that in Penobscot o‘kan, Abenaki ofkan, the Abenaki has pre- 
served better the Old Abenaki form, -a#kSa. 

(5) The Penobscot o appears twice in Abenaki as of. Rasles 
makes no allusion to this sound in Old Abenaki. 

(6) Out of eight recorded cases where wu is found in Penobscot, 
the corresponding vowel appears three times in Abenaki as x, 
once as 0, once as a, once as the inherent 2-vowel, and twice as 
on. The Old Abenaki has ¢ for later short # in many instances. 
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(7) The diphthong aw (az) is identical in both modern dia. 
lects in two recorded cases ; — kesunkaw-kasonkaw and iawda- 
zawda (compare, however, Old Abenaki zeSda); Penobscot aw= 
Old Abenaki and Abenaki a@ once, and once Penobscot ay— 
Abenaki ofw. On the other hand, we find Penobscot ew, Abe. 
naki aw once ; zew-zaw (so Old Abenaki ze’). 

(8) In Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki the diphthong 
is constant. 

An instance of diphthongal contraction is seen in Penobscot 
talau for Abenaki tahonrlawi “ like, similar to.” 

The consonantal variations between Penobscot and Abenaki 
are not numerous. Both dialects follow the same system of 
consonants, and in both appears the frequent change of tenues 
(p, ¢, &) into the corresponding medials (4, d, g) after an immedi- 
ately preceding vowel. Thus, we find in both £zz2‘Zo “‘ he makes,” 
but £'gisz‘to “thou makest’’; Penobscot pzdige, Abenaki pidiga 
“enter” (imv.), but Penobscot #’dzdige, Abenaki “thou 
enterest ;”” in both, Vew Vork tali “at New York,” but zi dali, 
“here” (i. e. “in this”). In the case of Z, ¢, = 0, d, g, the rule 
seems to be practically fixed, even when the consonant begins a 
word ; 22a ta gia “I and thou,” but &a ta nia “thou and I.” 
Sometimes, however, a /, ¢, or & appears in writing apparently 
after a vowel, but in such a case it is quite certain that this pre- 
ceding vowel is accompanied by the rough breathing ‘, which is 
never indicated in ordinary Penobscot and Abenaki texts ; thus, 
kizito for kist‘to. 

A similar medialization is found with ch, s, which in Abenaki 
are often heard after vowels as 7 and z respectively. Thus, 
Abenaki channoimuk “one stops, hinders,” but 
“they stop paddling” (i.e. chan + ibia“ paddle”’); stbo “ river,” 
but £’chi zibo “ big river.” In Penobscot, the change ch = 7 seems 
not to be so invariable as in Abenaki. Thus, I find Penobscot 
nochibozin “1 depart in a boat,” which in Abenaki would usually 
be nojibozin (n= “1” +071 = “from” + poz = “ goin a boat”); 
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compare also Penobscot kamach “very,” Abenaki kamonji “O 
how—” (exclam.) ; Penobscot »’zuchénemen, Abenaki x’ wajonemen 
“T have it,” etc. In Penobscot, however, I have heard plainly 
the form with middle 7, 1-07t-enzgokutahégon “1 go hence to 
spear fish,” so that in this dialect the rule does not seem to be so 
firmly fixed in the case of ch=j7. In Penobscot, the original s 
generally becomes sz after a vowel, as adaszt, Abenaki abazt, 
“tree”; Penobscot kisztumdwa “ they decide,” Abenaki tonjik 
“one decides,” etc. In Penobscot the s appears as pure ¢ in 
hizi- “can.” 

Indications of such consonantal changes are not recorded in 
Old Abenaki texts. Thus, Rasles wiites mepitighe “j’entre,” 
Abenaki »’bdiga, Penobscot x’bidige “I enter”; also netzanSsse 
“je m’arrete,” xetsaniganbaS& “ je m’arréte marchant auparavant,”’ 
etc. This by no means precludes the supposition that such 
changes did not exist at all. It is quite possible that the earlier 
Abenakis may have only partially medialized their consonants 
after vowels and that the form xepztighe, for example, really rep- 
resented a form xepitighe ( p, t = voiceless ¢enues), a phenomenon 
which escaped Rasles’s French ear. I have personally heard al- 
most this mincing pronunciation from some Abenakis who were 
trying to speak with elegance. The tendency to medialization in 
ancient times, however, must have been very slight, if it existed 
at all. 

A very interesting point also is the apparent loss of the nasal, 
Old Abenaki a#, Abenaki o#, in the Penobscot dialect. I say 
“apparent,” because Pére Vetromile, in his /vdian Good Book 
(New York, 1858),’ writes a nasal in many words; compare 
alnamba for Penobscot a/ndbe “Indian.” I tried in vain to hear 


' Alnambay Uli Awikhigan kisitunessa Eugin Vetromile, S. F., Alnambay Pat- 
lias (*‘ Indian Good Book which Eugene Vetromile, S. J., the Indian Priest, made”), 
New York, third edition, 1858. The so-called Penobscot and Passamaquoddy forms 
in this work do not agree phonetically with the actual spoken idioms. I strongly sus- 
pect that the good father introduced some sounds and forms as he thought they ought 
to be from the Old Abenaki formularies. 
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this sound in Penobscot, but could only place it distinctly in the 
word munis “moose” and in the verbal third person suffix as 


wnt‘lon’. Once or twice I fancied that there was a nasalized » in 
other words, but in each case when my instructor repeated the 
syllable, it was without a detectable nasal vowel. The proba. 
bility is that the # has only recently disappeared in Penobscot. 
This obsolescence of the nasal may be due both to the influence of 
the kindred Passamaquoddy idiom, which has no such sound, and 
to that of English which nearly all the Penobscots can use. 

The only consonantal changes worthy of note between 
Penobscot and Abenaki are, (1) the clear insertion of % in 
Penobscot before the particle a/7 = conj. “that, if’’; thus, Penob- 
scot kiabe k’wao'tawi halig’lolane; Abenaki kia k'wao'tawi 
alig’lolana “can you understand me, if I speak?” This is prob- 
ably not a distinctively Penobscot phenomenon, as the Abenaki 
forms xdaaba and ndahaba “ not,” kalaato and kalahato “ yes, in- 
deed,” occur constantly. The % is evidently inserted in these 
cases to avoid a hiatus. (2) In Penobscot adigiwo‘set “ when he 
returns from hunting ” and Abenaki ovbo7j2-kich “let him return,” 
there is a clear case of palatalization ; g=/. 

The grammatical structure of both dialects is essentially the 
same, the most noteworthy peculiarity of Penobscot being un- 
doubtedly its retention of the original = a’ (Old Abenaki)—ar of 
the ancient “ accusative of the third person,” or obviative. The 
great majority of Algonquian idioms represent an objective case 
only in a noun denoting an animate object, when it is preceded 
either by a verb in the third person singular or plural, or by 
another animate noun in the third personal state. This was so 
in ancient Abenaki, where the sign of such an obviative state 


both in the verb and noun was = 7 or ary, and it is still true of 
both its modern daughters Penobscot and Abenaki, although 
the Canadian dialect has dropped the = / (Old Abenaki 7 = 7) and 
altered the verb-form slightly, retaining only the a-vowel in the 
noun as the obviative sign; thus, Old Abenaki awamihanr 
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arem&sar, Abenaki uxamihon alemoza “ he sees the dog.” It will 
be seen that the modern Abenaki has changed the original az to 
it in the verbal ending and dropped the -r=-/, Compare 
Penobscot zzzva senobe unamia’ nolka’, Abenaki 77% sanoba unamion 
nolka-a “ this man sees the deer,” or Penobscot wa nolke unamia’ 
alemosza’, Abenaki wa nolka unamion alemoza “that deer sees 
the dog.” An apparent exception in Penobscot to this rule is 
the word mu#s which makes its obviative muziszo,; compare 
Penobscot wa senobe w'nt‘lon’ muiszo, Abenaki wa sanoba 
w'nilon mofiza “ that man kills the moose.” For an instance of 
the obviative occurring after another obviative, compare Penob- 
scot alndbe unamia’ widdba’ wijia', Abenaki alnoiba unamthon 
widonbaa wijtaa “ the Indian sees his friend’s brother.” 

There is no trace in Penobscot, Abenaki, Passamaquoddy, or 
Lenape of the so-called sur-obviative or “third third person ” of 
the Cree and Ojibwa. 

The loss of the obviative -/ in Abenaki is quite natural, as 
its feeble pronunciation ( -a’ ) shows that it is fading away also as 
a recognizable element in Penobscot, although in the latter dia- 
lect the obviative 7 is audible after the vowels zand ¢. The ob- 
viative -7 is still strongly uttered in Passamaquoddy ; w’xzmial 
haaswul “ he sees the horse.” 

The distinction between animate and inanimate gender is 
still preserved in both Penobscot and Abenaki, the only deviation 
between the dialects which I have observed being the Penob- 
scot inanimate plural madeg’n’/, but Abenaki animate plural 
madagenok “skins.” Here the Abenaki has departed from Old 
Abenaki which has mateghen8r, inanimate. 

The following comparative table of Old Abenaki, Penobscot, 
and Abenaki numerals, separable pronouns, and pronominal ele- 
ments with nouns, will illustrate the relation and deviation of 
both the modern dialects from the mother tongue. 
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THE NUMERALS 
VaLuE PENOBSCOT ABENAKI ABENAKI 
1 pezukw pazekw pezek§ 
2 nts nts - niss 
3. na‘s nas nass 
4 tew 
5 man nonlan barenesk§ (xannSak) 
6 nukw' dus ngwedons nekSdans 
7 tebauwus tonbawonz tanbaSans 
8 nsdzuk nsonzek ntsansek 
g nolt* noltwt nSriSt 
10 medala medala mtara 
Il nogwudonkaw ngwedonkaw neg Sdaninkao 
12 niszonkaw nisonkaw nisannkao 
13 msonkaw nsonkaw tsatinkao 
14 tawonkaw zawonkaw zeSatinkao 
15 manonkaw nononkaw nannankao 
16 nukwdus-kesunkaw ngwedonz-kasonkaw 
17 tebauwus-kesunkaw tonbawonz-kasonkaw 
18 nsdzuk-kesunkaw nsonzek-kasonkaw ntsansek-kesannkao 
19 nolt'-kesunkaw noliwt-kasonkaw n&riSi-kesaninkao 
20 mtsinske nisinska nisineske 
30 asinska tsineske 
100 xogwudat’gwe ngwedat gwa neg Sda‘teg Se 
THE SEPARABLE PRONOUNS 
PENoBscoT ABENAKI ABENAKI ENGLISH 
nia nia nia 
kia kia hia thou. 
neg’ma ag’ma &a (?) he, she, it. 
nina niuna niSna we, I and they. 
kiuna kitina we, I and you. 
kilwa kilwowon kirSa you. 
negumwa ag’monwon (?) they. 
PRONOMINAL PossEssIVE ELEMENTS WITH NouN 
PEenosscor ABENAKI ABENAKI ENGLISH 
n'mitégwes n'mitongwes n mitang&s my father. 
k'mitégwes k’mitongwes mitang&s thy father, 
w’mitdgwesa’ w mitohgwesa w mitang &sar his, her father. 
n'mitdgwesena n’mitohgwesena our father (excl). 


our father (incl). 
your father. 
their father, 


k mitdgwesena 
k’ mitégweswa 
w mitégweswa 


mitonigwesena 
mitongwes won 
mitongwes won 


mitang Ssena 
mitang Sswan 
w mitangSswar 


ae 
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It should be noted that Abenaki has two pronouns for the 
second persons plural : £2a#wor, used when speaking to several per- 
sons when their number is definite to the speaker, and £z/wowon, 
used of an indefinite number. These may have existed in Old 
Abenaki, but I have been unable to find them in Penobscot. The 
exclusive and inclusive “ we,” it will be observed, exists in all the 
dialects. 

The verb with incorporated suffixes is essentially the same in 
both the modern idioms, the main difference being the omission 
of the nasal in the third person ; compare Penobscot zamz0d, Abe- 
naki x’zamiow “I see him.” The Penobscot form xaminkw 
(n'namiukw) = Abenaki n’namiok “he sees me.” It will be 
noticed that the Penobscots do not pronounce the z of the first 
person in these forms. 

The following sentences and short story in Penobscot and 
Abenaki, with commentary, will serve to illustrate still further 
the mutual relations of the two dialects. 
SENTENCES 
(1) Pen. spoza’ku niddbe 

Abn. Paakwinoigwzian nidonba 
(2) Pen. W’weweldamen kia alod’wan mewia‘sis t “JT know your 
Abn. WV’ wawaldamen k'd'loidwaongan tagasiust ) language a little.” 
(3) Pen. Wdaligiszagekimge Bar Harbor t “JT learned it at Bar Har- 
Abn. Wgizagakimzi Bar Harbor tali bor.” 


Good morning, my friend.” 


| “There are not 
(4) Pen. Vda mis’g¢ awenoch namié w’dalnobad’wun | many white 
Abn. Wdattamo kuina wonbigizik alnonba ond’ wak j men who speak 
Indian.” 
(5) Pen. M’selok p’mauszowinnowak iu dali ) “There are many peo- 
Abn. J/’salok p’monwzowinnowak iu dali ple here.” 
(6) Pen. Wia nglidahus k'm'sali-g’2t‘toba moni oa I think you must 
Abn. ndelaldamen k'm'sali-ulitoba mont make much money.” 
(7) Pen. Woli-musajinba nadodielin 
Abn. WV’ wigiba n’nadialin 
(8) Pen. ia mechimi mache'la tagwog’wi 
Abn. Mia majimiwi n’monji tagwoigwiwi 


“ T would like to go hunting.” 


t “T go every autumn.” 


_| 
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(9) Pen. Mbemiwigadielin ndak ndaman 
Abn. Wbamaldamen n’nadialin ndaki ndaman 
(10) Pen. Wa senobe gizi-awenoch-waduwi 
Abn. Wa sanoba gizi-iglizmon-ond’wa 


Kiwa‘kwi AcHIMOWA/GON. 
Niswak sénibak nachigadénkak 
kwasibémik.' 
Niga sald‘ki nodéwina awénil 
maskwulamiyilijl me‘tdg’ mek. 


Niga mina unoddwena maskwul- 


amiyili 2. 
Unamidwi! wechkawo ‘seliju. 


Niga udé‘lana; pela mits:. Niga 
udidimen wa sénobe; nda ngizid?- 
wun. 
Nda‘chwi-aldsé edali thé pebénkik. 
Elwet na sénobe kiwd‘ kw. 
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like to hunt 

more than to fish.” 

“That man can speak 
English.” 


Kiwa’kwi OSjmowoScan, 
Wdainonp nizswak sanobak na- 
dialijik senojiwi nebesek. 
Ni sasala’ kiwi w'nodawonnonr awa- 


nthi tapkuazilijt al’mongamak 
ma tongamak, 

Niga mina unodawonnon awanihi 
tajkuasziliji. 


Ni unamionnon sanobaa sonkhosat 
“i avidit. Niga udi‘lonnon; mo- 
hina. Niga w'didamen wa 
sanoba; nda ngiziaiwen. 


Nda‘chowi-losa adali tha pebonkik. 
Pakalmeguat wa sanoba kiwa‘kwi. 


Translation 


A Story apouT A Krwa‘kw (Forest GIANT) 


There were two men who went hunting by a lake. 


Then suddenly 


they heard some one calling out (along the lake) at the end of the lake. 


Then again they heard some one calling. 
Whereupon they said to him, “ Pray eat.” 


ing to where they were. 


But that man said, “I cannot stay here. 
Certainly that man was a Kiwa‘kw. 


cold to the north.” 


Then they saw a man com- 


I must go to where it is 


COMMENTARY 


(1) The word sfoza‘ku occurs in Abenaki in the form as- 


ponza'kiwik “in the morning ”’; sporzoo “ it is morning ” ; 


sipi “1 breakfast,” etc. Paakuinongwazian is really a participle in 


the second person; lit. “hail thou.” 


The Penobscot 


Abenaki édonba, contain the ending -dbe -onba signifying male; 


compare Delaware /en-dpe “a man” (enno 4- ape).” 


(2) Alod’wan 


is a participle, second person, “that which thou speakest,” from 
od’wa,; compare Abenaki /of#dwaotgan, noun formed with pre- 


1] represent the first rising inflection by the acute accent (/), the voice-drop by 
the grave (‘), and the second rise by an inverted circumflex (v). 
2 See Prince in American Fournal of Philology, XX1, p. 298. 
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formative /-+ wa + abstract ending -ofgan. Both mewzta‘sis 
and ¢agasiust occur in Old Abenaki. (3) The Penobscot incor- 
porates the locative preposition ¢ali (dali after vowel) with the 
root agekim. The Abenaki separates it as a postposition. (4) 
Note the difference of construction. (5) Penobscot nglidahus is a 
Passamaquoddy loan-form. The real verb “think” is Abenaki 
alidahémuk “one thinks,” from which xdelaldam. M’ sali“ much” is 
incorporated into the verb-form in both dialects. Penobscot uses 
hisi‘to and Abenaki uses w/ito “make.” (6) Penobscot nadodielin 
is a participle, first person, Abenaki ”’xadialin is subjunctive. (7) 
Penobscot mache‘la would be Abenaki 7o0772‘/on and mean “ bring,” 
i.e. “cause to go.” (8) Penobscot Vbemiwigadielin =n “1” + 
pemi“ more” + wig “ wish ” + (x) adzeli “hunt.” This is a better 
instance of agglutinative polysynthesis than the Abenaki xdamal- 
damen,; n “1" + pamt “more” + alida “think,” on which com- 
pound form depends the subjunctive 2’xadialin. Ndaman is also 
subjunctive. (9) Abenaki awanoch, the cognitive of Penobscot 
awenoch, means Frenchman, the first whites with whom the early 
Abenakis were brought in contact. 

Penobscot xachigadonkak is a Passamaquoddy loan-form. 
Note the Abenaki plural participle zadtalijik. Penobscot kwasibe- 
muk is a Passamaquoddy loan-word, the last element of which 
contains ¥ 62 “water.” Abenaki sevoizw7 “ on the shore of ” (from 
sen “stone, rock”). Abenaki sasala‘kiw7 is a reduplicated form. 
Note the absence of the prefix w- in Penobscot xodawona (Abe- 
naki w’xodawonnon) “they hear.’ The in Penobscot awenzl 
(obviative) is audible, because it follows a soft vowel. Compare 
Abenaki awanzthi with the last syllable lengthened, on account of 
the loss of the-2. Maskwulamiyilijil is Passamaquoddy. Abenaki 


1 


tajkuazilijt (obviative) “he calling.”* Wechkawo'selijil (obviative) 
is a Passamaquoddy loan-form; in Passamaquoddy wechkoyalt- 


Jil. Malomte = Passamaquoddy malumde. Note the Abenaki 


' The formation of the participle in Abenaki is -a/, obviative -a/iji ; -it, obviative 
(for alijil, ijl), 
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mohina “ eat,” from the stem mo, instead of mits? which also 
exists in Abenaki. Ngiziatwun =n “1” + kisi“ can” + ai “be” 
+wun = negative ending. Penobscot e/we’t is probably from 
Passamaquoddy elwe‘kal: yut skidap elwe‘kal kiwa‘kw, “that 
man must have been a Kiwa‘kw,” i. e. “a forest giant.” 

In point of vocabulary the dialects have not deviated very 
widely. Thus, in one of my collections of 315 Penobscot words, 
there are 248 instances of close cognate relationship with Abe. 
naki, of which 63 are exactly equivalent. Of the remaining 67 
(315 — 248 = 67), 57 are explicable as being either Passama- 
quoddy loan-words or forms, or else as independent formations, 

It appears evident from a careful comparison of Penobscot and 
Abenaki that the former dialect has diverged somewhat less than 
the latter from the original common language. Thus, Penobscot 
has retained the primitive system of phonetics much more ac- 
curately than has the Abenaki, and it is probable that the Penob- 
scot intonation is more like that of the ancient speech. Penobscot 
still has the obviative -/, a highly important conservation. On the 
other hand, the Abenaki has the ancient nasal sound which has 
almost disappeared in Penobscot. I have observed in the Maine 
dialect also what seems a better preservation of the original pure 
polysynthesis in many instances. The Abenaki appears more in. 
clined than the Penobscot to separate the sentence elements into 
distinct words, especially in the matter of the use of separate 
prepositions or postpositions, rather than of incorporated prepo- 
sitional elements in the verb-form. Thus, Penobscot Wdaligiza- 
gekimgon New York, but Abenaki Ngizagakimgon New York 
tali “he taught it to me at New York.” 

In short, the dialects exhibit a highly interesting amount of 
individual conservation and development. Their deviations are not 
greater than we should expect to find between any two idioms 
which have been kept absolutely apart for more than two cen- 
turies, so that the old theory regarding the instability of Ameri- 
can languages finds no support from this investigation. 
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ORENDA AND A DEFINITION OF RELIGION 
By J. N. B. HEWITT 


Welfare is the primary motive underlying all human effort. 
To obtain food, shelter, and raiment, and to preserve life, man in 
all times and in all lands learned that he must struggle against the 
adverse conditions of his environment. Interpreted in terms of 
his self-centered philosophy, these unfavoring conditions were 
to the savage man the handiwork of mystic potence directed by 
the will of the environing bodies, purposefully wrought in such 
wise as to be inimical to his well-being. The savage man 
conceived the diverse bodies collectively constituting his environ- 
ment to possess inherently mystic potence, and to be living, 
thinking, willing, passionful beings who lived, thought, willed, 
became angry or pleased, like himself under like conditions. This 
conception persists up through barbarism, albeit vestigially, into 
civilization. 

That life is a property of every body whatsoever — inclusive 
of the rocks, the waters, the tides, the plants and the trees, the 
animals and man, the wind and the storms, the clouds and the 
thunders and the lightnings, the swift meteors, the benign light of 
day, the sinister night, the sun and the moon, the bright stars, 
the earth and the mountains thereof — is a postulate fundamental 
to the cosmologic philosophy of savage man; and, as a concomi- 
tant with this, primeval man made the further assumption that in 
every body of his self-centered cosmos inheres immanently a 
mystic potence of diverse efficiency and purpose, by the exercise 
of which the body puts its will into effect, and which sometimes 
acts independently, and even adversely, to the well-being of its 
director or possessor. Thus the Iroquoian Condolence Council 
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was an institution designed to give life and stability to the com. 
monwealth largely by the exercise of mystic potence. In the 
event of the death of a chief in one of the two phratries of nations, 
it is the duty of the cousin phratry of nations to condole with the 
bereaved phratry for its loss and to resurrect figuratively the 
dead chief by the potence of a prescribed ritual through the in- 
stallation of another person in his stead, bearing the title and 
insignia of the dead chief. But, because the ceremony largely 
concerned the dead and the rites of burial, it could not auspi- 
ciously be held in the spring or summer, lest it would kill the seed 
for planting and would blight the growing crops and fruits. 
Thus the mystic potence exerted in the promotion of their wel- 
of the people, should its exercise be untimely. 

In attempting to discuss ideas presumptively held by primeval 
man, it must be borne in mind at all times that his world, his 
cosmos, his universe, was not by any means comparable in extent 
to that of the modern man of science, and that his environment, 
his world, was not composed of interdependent bodies forming a 
system. By the former the earth was held to be an island, sup- 
ported on the carapace of a turtle floating in the primal sea, and 
whose extent was at first coéxtensive with his horizon, but lat- 
terly vaguely extending seventy-five or a hundred miles in any 
direction from his fireside. Thus, while the world or cosmos of 
the primeval man was measured by miles, the universe of the 
man of science is measured by hundreds of millions of miles, and 
is a member of a vast hierarchy of bodies, flying through space 
with inconceivable speed by a stupendous vortex motion toward 
a point in Hercules. 

Those accustomed to the dogma of a triune or multiple god- 
head, of inchoate monotheism, can conceive of such personalities 
only as emanations or manifestations of that deity ; but, owing to 
a difference of viewpoint, this is a confusion of the thought and 
feeling of the childhood, or preferably, perhaps, the beasthood, 
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of humanity, with the concepts, the sentiments, and the activities 
of the thought of enlightenment. True, it is most difficult, if not 
relatively impossible, to learn to feel and to think with the elder 
time, but if the thoughts, motives, feelings, and activities of 
savage mind are the subject-matter of serious study and interpre- 
tation, this must be done in so far as it may be possible so to do. 

And so it appears that primeval man was led by his egocentric 
method of reasoning to infer that the paramount motive under- 
lying the operations of the diverse bodies of his varying environ- 
ment was also the attainment of the welfare of these bodies, which 
was but too often, he painfully learned, at the expense of his own 
well-being, and frequently even of the life of his kind. 

From the monody of savagery to the multitoned oratorio of 
enlightenment, the way is truly long. To the inchoate mentation 
of primitive man music held close relationship with this subsumed 
magic potence. To savage mind, so beastlike in its viewpoints, 
singing or to sing had a significance and a purpose which greatly 
differ from the meaning and the motive associated with it today by 
the average cultured person of modern civilization and enlighten- 
ment; yet that earlier significance and purpose survive today, in 
a measure, in the mystical use of music among the diverse peoples 
of the world. To the incipient reasoning of the savage mind it 
appears that the phenomena of environing nature, produced by 
the operations of the bodies and beings thereof, occur in the ful- 
fillment by magic potence of the will of independent and self- 
sufficient personages, primitively largely zoic, though inclusive of 
man, but latterly dominantly anthropomorphic. Furthermore, 
since action or motion was held to be a manifestation of a sub- 
sumed mystic potence by living agents, and since activity is 
usually accompanied by sound or sounds, it followed naturally 
that noises or sounds were in like manner interpreted to be the 
certain evidence of the utterance, use, or putting forth of such 
mystic potence to effect some purpose by the bodies or body 
emitting sound. The speech and utterance of birds and beasts, 
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the soughing of the wind, the voices of the night, the moaning of 
the tempest, the rumble and crash of the thunder, the startling 
roar of the tornado, the wild creaking and cracking of wind-rocked 
and frost-riven trees, lakes, and rivers, and the multiple other 
sounds and noises in nature, were conceived to be the chanting— 
the dirges and the songs—of the various bodies thus giving forth 
voice and words of beastlike or birdlike speech in the use and ex- 
ercise of their mystic potence. This hypothetic magic potence 
is, then, held to be the property of all things, all bodies, and by 
the inchoate mentation of man is regarded as the efficient cause of 
all phenomena, all the activities of his environment. 

And, to a living faith and trust in the reality of this subsumed 
mystic potence, this reified figment of inchoate mind, human ex- 
perience in all times and in all lands owes some of its most 
powerful motives and dominating activities. 

Now, this subsumed mystic potence has no name in the Eng- 
lish language that adequately defines it. The term “ magic,” 
which at first sight might suggest itself as already embodying 
that notion in its denotation, signifies something quite different. 
The Standard Dictionary defines magic thus: ‘‘ Any pretended 
or supposed supernatural or occult art; a generic term for all 
occult arts. Specifically: (1) The pretended art of putting into 
action the power of spirits; especially, the pretended art of pro- 
ducing preternatural effects by bringing into play the action of 
supernatural or spiritual beings, of departed spirits, or of the 
occult powers of nature. (2) Sleight of hand; legerdemain. (3) 
Any agency that works with wonderful effect ; the enchantment 
of beauty, art, or the like.” And the Century Dictionary defines 
it thus: ‘Any supposed supernatural art ; especially, the pre- 
tended art of controlling the actions of spiritual or supernatural 
beings ; (2) Power or influence similar to that of enchantment, as 
the magic of love ; (3) Conjuring; tricks of legerdemain.” 

It is thus seen that magic, as defined by the lexicographers, de- 
notes an art, a method of doing something, hence this is not the 
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mystic potence in question. But, without entering into detail 
which would lead somewhat afield, it may be suggested here that 
modern magic as defined above — sleight of hand, legerdemain, 
sorcery, or what not—was initially and primordially an imitative 
representation or dramatization, so to speak, of the operations 
of the mystic potence subsumed in the environing bodies. Asa 
vestigial survival of this early phase of thought, may be cited 
here the well-known habit of the prestigiator of today while per- 
forming his tricks of making passes with his hands, fingers, and 
eyes, and of assuming characteristic attitudes and of uttering 
words purporting to be potent with magic power, to express or 
simulate the feigned effusion or projection of his mystic potence 
or his use of that of another body. This procedure is intelligible, 
seemingly, only on the presumption that the actor thus appeals 
to a common and living faith, albeit only vestigially held, of the 
beholders in a subsumed mystic potence in all bodies, and so its 
tacit assumption arouses no question. 

Now, this subsumed magic power is called wakd”, or mahdpa, or 
yube by the Siouan, manitowz by the Algonquian, pokunt by the 
Shoshonean, and orenda' by the Iroquoian tribes. And it is sug- 
gested that the Iroquoian name for the potence in question, 
orenda, be adopted to designate it. In proposing the term, it 
may be said in favor of its adoption that its signification, or, speak- 
ing with the logicians, its intension and extension, is better defined 
than that of the other terms mentioned. In further justification 
of the introduction of this neologism into the language, it may be 
said that it denotes a discrete idea, clearly defined and prolific in 


‘Among these people, according to dialectic differences, this hypothetic 
potence is called orévnd’ or karéfind’ by the Mohawk and Cayuga, o/éfind’ or haléfind’ 
by the Oneida, gaéfind’ or oéfnd’ by the Onondaga and Seneca, wréaté by the Tuska- 
tora, and iaréadd’ or oréAdd’ by the Huron. Hence the Anglicized form orenda may 
be taken for the purpose in view. Among the Iroquoian tribes, however, the term 
olgon (dtgo”’), denoting specifically the malign, deadly, lethal, or destructive use or 
exercise of the orenda-potence is gradually, it would seem, displacing the more 
general vocable, orenda, as a name for this hypothetic mystic potence, for the reason, 
it appears, that the malignant and the destructive, rather than the benign, manifestations 
of this subsumed mystic potence produce the more lasting impressions on the mind. 
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the tongue whence it is taken. Moreover, it precipitates, so to 
speak, what before has been held in solution. Ovenda is of easy 
utterance and of simple orthography, and so is readily enunciated. 
So, until a better name for the mystic potence under discussion 
is found, let orenda be used for it. 

The better to define the potence in question and the more 
clearly to exhibit the importance and the great influence which 
this concept had and still has upon the inchoate mentation of 
savage man, and consequently, vestigially at least, upon the men- 
tal activities of the civilized man of today, it may be well to trace, 
as succinctly as may be possible, its effect on the ideas of a definite 
people, the Iroquois, as these ideas are expressed in their lan- 
guage. Orenda is a hypothetic potence or potentiality to do or 
effect results mystically. 

A literal and a free rendering of some of the most striking and 
distinctively characteristic sentence-words of the Iroquoian tongue 
will best exhibit the deep significance of the orvenda-concept in 
Iroquoian thought and feeling. 

A shaman, raréaidiowda'né™, is one whose orenda is great, power- 
ful; a fine hunter, raréidtio‘, is one whose orenda is fine, superior 
in quality ; when a hunter is successful in the chase, it is said, 
wa 'tharéndogé nni’, he baffled, thwarted their orenda, i. e., the 
orenda of the quarry; but, conversely, should the huntsman return 
unsuccessful, it is said, wa’thoréndogée’ ini’, they (the game) have 
foiled, outmatched his orenda ; if a person in a game of chance or 
skill defeats another, it is said, wa‘howwaréndogé ini’, he thwarted, 
overcame his magic potence, his orenda, i. e., the orenda of his 
opponent; at public games or contests of skill or endurance, or of 
swiftness of foot, where clan is pitted against clan, phratry against 
phratry, tribe against tribe, or nation against nation, the shamans, 
hatiréndiowa'né™, men reputed to possess powerful orenda, are 
employed for hire by the opposing parties respectively to exercise 
their orenda to thwart or overcome that of their antagonists, thus 
securing victory to the patrons of the successful shamans; when 
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the elements are gathering and a storm is brewing, it is said, 
watrénddhnt', it (the storm-maker) is making, preparing its orenda ; 
and when the lowering storm-clouds appear to be ready, it is said, 
iotrénddénnt', it has finished, has prepared its orenda; these two 
expressions and their conjugational forms are equally applicable 
to an animal or bird that is angry or in a rage; with a suitable 
change of pronominal affixes, these same expressions are applicable 
as well to a man whose anger or wrath is aroused, and so would 
seek to put his ovenda to use; a prophet or soothsayer, ratrén'- 
dats or hatréidétha’, is one who habitually puts forth or effuses 
his ovenda, and thereby learned the secrets of the future; the 
orenda of shy animals and birds which it is difficult to snare or 
to kill, is said to be acute or sensitive, that is, in detecting the 
presence of the hunter, whether man or beast; anything whose 
orenda is reputed or believed to have been instrumental in obtain- 
ing some good or in accomplishing some purpose is said “to 
possess orenda”’ (torévdare’), just as a wealthy person is said “to 
have money,” that is, ““an abundance of money’’; and if these 
things or portions of them be chosen and kept against the time of 
their use, they become what are commonly called charms, amulets, 
fetishes, mascots, shields, or, if you please, “medicine.” Of one 
who is about to bewitch another male person, it is said, howwa- 
tréndonniénini‘, he is preparing his orenda for or against him; 
wahérto’, i. e., it-an-evil-orenda it-struck-him, is said 
of one who, it is believed, died from being bewitched. And, 
roterénndnte’ (hoterénndide’), he is arrayed in his orenda, and rote- 
réinote’ (hoterénndde’), he has effused or put forth his orenda, are 
two expressions, sentence-words, which are said in reference to a 


' man who is exerting his orenda for the accomplishment of some 


purpose, this is its primary signification; the first form, roterén- 
nonte’, has come to mean, as a secondary usage, he is hoping for 
it, is expecting it, because it was the habit to put on one’s orenda 
to obtain what is desired; now, the second sentence-word, rote- 
rénnote’ (hoderéhndde’), as a secondary meaning has come to signify, 
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he is singing, is chanting, but literally, he is holding forth his orenda, 
Thus, singing was interpreted to signify that the singer, chanter, 
whether beast, bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was putting 
forth his orenda, his mystic potence, to execute his will; hence, 
too, it comes that the shaman, when exerting his orenda, must sing, 
must chant, in imitation of the bodies of his environment. Let it 
be noted, too, that this is the only word signifying to sing, to chant, 
in the earlier speech of the Iroquoian peoples. In connection 
with this item it may be of interest to mention the fact that the 
Iroquois name for the common locust, the cicada, is kané*haitg- 


tha’, which is literally, “it habitually ripens the corn,” in short, 
“the corn-ripener.” It appears that this insect acquired this 
name because when it sang in the early morning the day became 
very hot ; and so the inchoate mind of the Iroquois inferred that 
the locust controlled summer heat; its mere presence was not 
thus interpreted, but its singing was held to signify that it was 
exerting its orenda to bring on the heat necessary to ripen the 
corn. In like manner the rabbit sings, and by barking the under- 
brush at a suitable height, indicates the depth to which the snow 
must fall. Thus his ovenda controlled the snow. Again, there is 
the sentence-word rateréand' ic” (haderénna'té which signi- 
fies in modern usage, he habitually prays. It acquired this meaning 
because prayer was not originally a begging for a thing, but be- 
cause it was an act indicative that he who desired something from 
the body controlling it must lay down his own orenda. The 
literal rendering of this sentence-word is, ‘‘he lays down his own 
orenda,” thus indicating submission, defeat, surrender, and, sym- 
bolically, plea for life, well-being. 

In this manner it appears that primitive man interpreted the 
activities of nature to be the ceaseless struggle of one orenda 
against another, uttered and directed by the beings or bodies of 
his environment, the former possessing orenda, and the latter, 
life, mind, and orenda, only by virtue of his own imputation ; so 
it was natural for him to infer that to obtain welfare for himself 
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and his kind and to avert ill-fare, he must needs exert his own 
orenda for that purpose, or, failing in this, he must needs per- 
suade by word, rite, or ceremony, another body or being—a 
plant or tree, a rock or mountain, a beast or bird, the water, the 
cloud, the sky, the darkness, and what not—to use in his behalf, 
the orenda of that body or being ; but, gradually learning from the 
hard school of experience that he could do or could obtain some 
things without the aid and favor of the magic potence of some 
other body, he regarded himself to that extent only as inde- 
pendent of the effect of the orenda of environing bodies. And to 
influence or persuade other bodies to exert their ovenda in his 
behalf or for his welfare, he further reasoned that, for this pur- 
pose, he must employ devices and methods which, judging from 
his own susceptibilities, would be most apt to obtain his own aid 
and favor under like conditions. He decided, therefore, that he 
must employ to this desired end, gifts, offerings, praise and 
flattery or worship, and even self-abasement the most abject. 
And, hence, further, in the stress of life, coming into contact or 
more or less close relation with certain bodies of his environment 
more frequently and in a more decided manner than with the 
other environing bodies, and learning from these constraining 
relations to feel that these bodies, through the exercise of their 
orenda, controlled the conditions of his welfare and in like man- 
ner shaped his ill-fare, he came gradually to regard these bodies 
as the masters, the arbiters, the gods, of his environment, whose 
aid, goodwill, and even existence were absolutely necessary to his 
well-being and his preservation of life itself. And these relations 
and the manner of obtaining the favor and gifts of these bodies 
gradually grew into tradition and vigorous custom, and in the 
flux of time developed into rite, ceremony, and a more or less 
elaborate ritual. The one requisite credential to this pantheon 
was the possession of orenda. And the story of the operations 
of orenda becomes the history of the gods. 

Only finite relations, finite phenomena, by emphasizing organ- 
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ization, system, can call forth the feeling of the infinite—not she 
infinite, albeit, as it is understood by the man of science, but 
something infinite—and hence arise indefinite concepts of mas- 
ters, arbiters, gods, all having at first independent value. And 
the concepts of the masters, the gods, are continually recoined to 
meet varying environment, growing mentation, and the more 
complex organization of human activities. 

Hence religion, albeit a most highly developed expression of 
human activity, may be defined as any system of words, acts, 
or devices, or combinations of these, employed to obtain welfare 
or to avert ill-fare through the use, exercise, or favor of the 
orenda of another body or bodies. But in view of the fact that 
the primal law of growth is organization through the development 
and conservation of the congruous, it follows from this definition 
that any word, any act, or any device, or any combination of 
these, designed to induce some other body or bodies to use or 
exercise orenda for the purposes indicated above, must justly and 
essentially be termed religious. 

There appears no room to doubt that a living faith and trust 
in the reality and efficacy of this subsumed potence, this reified 
figment of incipient mentation, is not only the motive back of the 
following cited expressions of human activity and thought, but it 
is also the key to their interpretation ;—the alleged performance of 
miracles; the uncanny practices of witchcraft ; soothsaying, divi- 
nation, prophesying, blessing and cursing ; all forms of prayer and 
worship ; all superstitions; the Hell-broth of Shakespeare’s three 
witches; the dogma or belief regarding the possibility of the crea- 
tion of something from nothing; the slaying of the black ram and 
black ewe and their devotion by Ulysses to the shade of Tiresias 
in Tartarus; the mystic use of the Urim and Thummim in the 
ancient Hebrew sacerdotal cult ; the plagues of Egypt, wherein 
two sets of sorcerers pitted orenda against orenda'; the raising 


1 Reference is made here to the signs and wonders alleged to have been performed 
before the Pharaoh, Baienra-Meriamon-Menephtah-Hotep-Hima, by Moses with his 
magic rod or staff, the wand of Elohim, as related in the Book of the Exodus, the 
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of the shade of dead Samuel by the alleged witch of Endor; the 
remarkable act of circumcision, related in the book of the Ex- 
odus, that stayed the power of the God of the Hebrews in his 
attempt, “ by the way in the inn,” to slay Moses; the “tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” the mere eating of which could give eternal life 
and the knowledge of good and evil; all the arts of wizards, 
demonology and fetishism, and all the occult craft of the shaman, 
are one and all the legitimate fruitage of a belief in the reality of 
a subsumed magic potence inherent in all things. To savage 
minds it is the executive power of men and devils, angels and 
gods; it can destroy the living and can as well bring back to life 
the dead ; in fact, it is omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent ; 
enchantment, exorcism, the evil eye, relics, holy springs, ordeal, 
bedevilment, and all the arts of soothsaying, are one and all activ- 
ities arising from the faith and trust in the efficacy of this sub- 
sumed magic potence or ovenda. 

Thus, in the preceding discussion, it has been found that 
among the Iroquois orvenda, a subsumed mystic potence, is 
regarded as related directly to sewgzng and with anything used as 
acharm, amulet, or mascot, as well as with the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or submitting. In connection with this it may be inter- 
esting and instructive to recall the parallel fact that the English 


first three of which, it is claimed therein, were likewise enacted by the ‘‘ wise men 
and the sorcerers ” and ‘‘ the magicians” who are denominated in the Hebrew text by 
their Egyptian name, Chartumim, and who were the chief priests of Raamses, Helio- 
polis, Zoan (Tanis), and Memphis. The reference is especially (1) to the changing of 
this wand of Elohim or magic rod into a serpent before the Pharaoh and its restora- 
tion to its normal state by the mere taking ‘‘ by the tail” of the mystically wrought 
serpent, and (2) to the changing of the water of the Nile into blood and its restoration 
to water ‘‘after seven days were fulfilled,” and (3) to the bringing forth from this river 
of a plague of innumerable frogs and their subsequent banishment, and (4) to the 
changing of the dust of the land of Egypt into a plague of sciniphs (or mosquitoes), all 
of which alleged miracles with the exception of the last, the wise men, sorcerers, and 
magicians, under the direction of Jannes and Jambres ‘‘ who withstood Moses,” were 
able to perform and they ‘‘ did so with their enchantments.” But, of a later contest 
it is said: ‘* And the magicians could not stand before Moses because of the boils, for 
the boil was upon the magicians,” all of which is quite Amerindian in concept. 
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word “charm,” defined in the Standard Dictionary as signifying, 
among other things, “any formula, act, or subject supposed to 
have a magical influence or power ; an incantation ; spell ; amulet : 
to put a spell upon; to protect as by a spell; asacharmed life,’”— 
is derived through the French charme from the Latin carmen 
(cas-men), signifying “an utterance in solemn, measured, or 
melodious way, i. e., a song, oracle, or a magic charm.” Cognate 
with which are Caména (or Cas-men-ja), the name of the goddess 
of song; ceus-ere, “to declare, pass judgment on,” with which 
may be compared Anglo-Saxon ferzan, praise.”’ With Cas-men 
the following cognate Sanskrit terms may be fruitfully compared : 
cans, to recite a sacred hymn or text to a god by way of praise; 
to praise ; to make a solemn wish, whether blessing or cursing, 
resembling in this the Latin zmprecarz,; to announce or com- 
municate. Agcans, to wish; to hope in, put one’s trust in; pro- 
nounce a blessing upon, wish good to. (azsa,a solemn utterance ; 
imprecatio, a blessing or a curse; cursing (as an adjective). (Casta, 
praised, esteemed as good or lucky ; happy, cheerful. Agas or acd’,a 
wish ; ahope. Acés, a wish or prayer, especially for good or welfare. 

Now, the better to set forth the fact that ovenda is not re- 
garded by the Iroquoian speakers as a synonym of some biotic or 
psychic faculty, the Iroquoian names for life, soul, ghost, mind, 
and brain will be cited here, thus showing that ovenda is not one 
of these. 

The mind is called o'zkonra’ and érién'ta’ by the Mohawk, 
and éliéata’ by the Oneida, o’xzgdne’, é1é" da’, and 
gaia dowe'dashié’ by the Seneca, and ono 
by the Cayuga, o'nigéha’ and by the Onon- 
daga, w’tikémré and by the Tuskarora, 
and erzé"ta@’ by the Huron. 

The soul is called awé*nid‘sa’ and othwatsra’ by the Cayuga, 
aweriésa@ by the, Mohawk, othwatsha’ and othwai’ by the Seneca, 
aweliad'sa’ by the Oneida, othwai’ by the Onondaga, awédrid's¢* 
by the Tuskarora, and oné*ndé™“kwa't by the Huron. 
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The ghost or disembodied spirit is named o‘ské‘hara’ and 
o'skénng’ by the Mohawk, djisgan by the Seneca and the 
Cayuga, o'skérind’ by the Onondaga, o‘sko‘hala’ and 
by the Oneida, u'niwak and u‘skénnd' by the Tuskarora, and 
oskéin' and djisga™ by the Huron. 

Life is called dx‘ha’ or otén‘hetc by the Mohawk, dx‘ha’ and 
odon'hésé’ by the Onondaga, éx‘ha’ and odon‘hétra’ by the 
Cayuga, du‘ha’ and otdén‘hetc by the Oneida, éx‘ha’ by the Sen- 
eca, and u nennhike by the Tuskarora, éz‘ha@’ and kion'- 
he‘kwt' (whereby we live) by the Huron. 

The brain is called by the Cayuga, 
by the Seneca, ofci’seronwé'ta’ and ondhward’ by 
the Mohawk, ono"*hwdala’ by the Oneida, odji’conwéda’ by the 
Onondaga, uué“hwaré by the Tuskarora, and awa‘ciéntda’ by 
the Huron. 

And, lastly, the following terms common to all the Iroquoian 
tongues are cited with their dialectic and other variations, name- 
ly, owtsha@’ or ga‘wtsha’, Psh@ or ga’sha’, o’shdsda@ or ga’shdsda , 
ohdsda or gahasda’, or or gathwtsra’, 
all denoting muscular or bodily strength, and, ga’shasdé sera’, 
and ga’shasd& sa’, and ga’hasdisha’ (the gender 
sign 0- may be substituted in these latter for the initial ga-), sig- 
nifying not only muscular strength but also power in general— 
force, military strength, authority. 

Thus it is evident that as employed by Iroquoian speakers 
orenda is not at all one of these psychic or biotic activities. 

As vestigial remains of the belief in the possession of orenda, 
magic potence, albeit instinctively expressed, may be mentioned 
the common practice or habit of persons about to throw a stone 
or other missile, to blow on it or to asperge it by blowing on it 
particles of saliva, and doing in like manner when about to use an 
arrow, bullet, or other weapon. From objects ovenda or magic 


potence may pass or be made to pass to actions or words or 
sounds uttered by the object possessed of the required orenda. 
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So, certain acts, certain sounds or words become sacred and holy. 
Such is the Sanskrit 6 which is a word of solemn asseveration 
and reverent acknowledgment, being a sacred mystic syllable, 
uttered at the beginning and the end of Veda reading. 


Its origin 
is uncertain, but not so the potency of its orenda. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION TO SYRIA 


By HENRY MINOR HUXLEY 


Under the leadership of Howard Crosby Butler, an archeologi- 
cal expedition’ was sent to Syria in the summer of 1899. The 
work of this expedition was accomplished in two trips: the first 
occupying eight weeks from the middle of October, 1899; the 
second lasting from March until June, 1900. On the second of 
these trips, a section for the study of physical anthropology was 
added to the three other sections of research to which the expe- 
dition was devoted. 

At the end of this second trip, the four original members of 
the expedition left Syria; whereas the writer, under the patron- 
age of Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, remained for another year for the 
turther study of physical anthropology. 

The summer of 1900 was devoted to acquiring a working 
knowledge of the vernacular Arabic. For this purpose, I lived 
for nearly four months in Bhamdin, a small village of the 
Lebanon. With the valuable aid of my Arabic teacher, Sitt 
Rahil Jurjis Tabit, I was able to collect many of the wedding and 
funeral songs of the natives of Bhamdtn, most of whom are 
Christians, of either the Maronite or Greek Orthodox sects. 
These songs, besides a considerable number of proverbs and 
stories, have been phonetically transliterated, and then translated 
into English. They are now nearly ready for publication. 

In the middle of October, accompanied by native attendants, 
I left Beirit ; after going to Damascus, we marched north to 


‘For the Preliminary Report of this expedition, see American Fournal of Arche- 


ology, Second Series, Fournal of the Archeological Institute of America, vol. 1v (1900), 
No. 4. 
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Ma‘lila. This village, inhabited by Christians, and the neighbor. 
ing Mohammedan villages of Djebb ‘Adin and Bukh‘ah are of 
particular interest, in that the people still speak the ancient 
Syriac, as well as Arabic. Traveling about three weeks in the 
desert to the east of Homs and Hama, we were able to make 
observations on the fellahin of the plain, and on several tribes of 
the ‘Anezi Bedawins. From Hama we marched north to Fan 
ish-ShemAli and Kasr Khulef, in both of which places Greek in. 
scriptions were found. Going north to is-Safireh, we then turned 
east and reached the Euphrates at Meskinah. The region 
between Hama and the Euphrates is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Bedawins: either the nomadic tribes or those who 
now inhabit villages of cone-shaped houses built of sun-dried clay 
bricks. 

From Meskinah we went north to Membedj, and then through 
the country of the Turkman to ‘Aintab, the northernmost point 
which we reached. North of aline between Aleppo and Meskinah, 
the houses have flat roofs, in marked contrast to the cone-shaped 
houses between Hama and the Euphrates. Coming south to 
Aleppo, we next entered Djebel in-Nusairiyeh at Djisr ish-Shughr. 
The Nusairiyeh, who have a secret religion entirely distinct from 
Mohammedanism, are markedly brachycephalic, and resemble the 
mountaineers of the Lebanon far more closely than the Bedawins 
of the country to the east. Reaching the sea at Djebleh, we re- 
turned along the coast to Beirit. 

During the winter months, when travel is very difficult, I re- 
mained most of the time in Beirit. For three weeks, however, I 
made observations on the Samaritans in Nablus. From a list con- 
taining the names and ages of all the living Samaritans, I have 
obtained the following statistics : 


Number of males 15 or more years of age...........+eeeeee 72 
Number of females 12 or more years of age....... 44 
Number of males less than 15 years of age. .......2. e000: 25 


Number of females less than 12 years of age........ oon ein II 
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Total number of Samaritans, February, 1901..........+.0.: 152 


Of the males, 43 were measured and photographed. A cast of 
the face of one of the sons of the High Priest was also taken. Be- 
sides the work in physical anthropology, observations were made 
of some of the customs of the Samaritans. 

In Jerusalem an attempt was made to measure and photograph 
some of the Abyssinians, but in this I was wholly unsuccessful. 

On the first of April we again went into the field. Starting 
from Beirit, we marched southeast through Banyds, Kunétrah, 
Simlin, and Khufsin, to Sumakh, on the southern shore of the 
Lake of Galilee. Most of the important ruins east of the Jordan 
were then visited: Mkés, Sif, Djerash, ‘Amman, Madaba, and 
Karak. A few days before our arrival at ‘Amman, the Circassian 
inhabitants, in digging the foundation for a house, found a large 
white marble statue of a draped female figure. The head, 
arms, and feet were missing. The fragment is 132 cms. long, 
and has a maximum breadth of 69 cms. From Karak we marched 
south through Tafileh to Petra, where we remained five days. 
Returning to Tafileh we crossed the Ghér, south of the Dead sea. 
From Hebron, we traveled north through the well-known country 
west of the Jordan. At ‘Akka we reached the sea, and returned 
to Beirfit along the coast. 

At Jerusalem I examined a few of the Gypsies of Syria. They 
have adopted the Mohammedan religion and many of the customs 
of the country. They speak Arabic, but among themselves speak 
Gypsy fluently. Many of their words have exactly the same 
forms as are found in Hindu Gypsy words, some of which were 
sent me by Mr A. T. Sinclair of Boston. 

On the various trips the following groups of people were 
studied: the Christians of the Lebanon; the fellahin of 
northern and central Syria, including both the fellahin of the 


mountains and those of the plains ; the Bedawins of the Northern 
AM. ANTH, N. S., 4—4. 
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tribes ; the Turkman; the Nusairiyeh; the Druses of Hauran; 
the fellahin of the country east of the Jordan; the Bedawin tribes 
of the same region ; the fellahin of western Palestine ; the Samari- 
tans; and the Gypsies. I attempted to procure some observa- 
tions on a tribe of Bedawins called ‘Arab is-Sléb, but I was able 
to measure only three individuals. The members of this tribe 
have a tradition that they are descended from Crusaders who took 
Bedawin wives. At present they profess Mohammedanism. 

The observations taken on the living consisted of a series of 
measurements, descriptive characteristics, and photographs. The 
total number of individuals measured was 804. At times the 
prejudices of the people rendered this work quite difficult ; what- 
ever success we attained is due to no small extent to the tact of 
my native attendant, Milhem As‘ad Dlékan. Most of the photo- 
graphs included only the head and shoulders of the subject, front 
and profile views being taken on opposite halves of the plate. A 
device was used for bringing that half of the plate to be exposed, 
directly behind the lens when the photograph was taken. A series 
of twenty casts was made. 

Of the collections, the most important is a series of twenty- 
five skulls from the Samaritan cemetery at Nablus. A series of 
twelve Bedawin skulls was obtained from Khirbit is-Sik, near 
‘Amman. A series of the costumes of the inhabitants of the 
various regions of Syria was secured. These collections have 
been deposited at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

Von Luschan' has noted that in Asia Minor there are two 
very distinct types of people: the one dolichocephalic, the other 
brachycephalic. He considers that this brachycephalic type, now 
represented by the Armenians, is a remnant of a completely unified 
aboriginal population. He infers that the same conditions hold 
true in Syria, but says that the material from the latter country 


1‘ Die Tachtadschy und andere Ueberreste der alten Bevolkerung Lykiens,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Bd, X1xX (1890), p. 31. 
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is not sufficient for us to judge with accuracy. According to the 
observations made on the present expedition, there are in Syria, 
as in Asia Minor, the two sharply defined types: the dolicho- 
cephalic Bedawins, of Semitic origin, and the brachycephalic 
fellahin and mountaineers. In some districts the shape of the 
head is somewhat modified by the method of cradling, but the 
deformation is not sufficient to vitiate the value of the measure- 
ments. There are many cases of mesocephalic individuals, show- 
ing a mixture of the two original types. 

The work in Syria was completed by the end of June, Igo1, 
when I returned to America. The publication of the material in 
physical anthropology will be made in connection withjthe publi- 
cations of the original archeological expedition, of which the 
writer was a member. My thanks are due in particular to Prof, 
F, W. Putnam, of Cambridge, and to Dr Franz Boas, of New 
York, who have made most valuable suggestions in connection 
with the anthropological work. 
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ONOMATOLOGY OF THE CATAWBA RIVER BASIN 
By ALBERT S. GATSCHET 


The Indian geographic names of the South Atlantic states are 
of great interest. During historic times this section has under- 


gone many changes in population as well as in its physical 


characteristics, the former being due chiefly to the advent of 
Europeans who, after increasing in strength, recklessly displaced 
the aboriginal inhabitants who had either to flee elsewhere or to 
conform themselves to the new conditions. 

The aboriginal appellations which the physiographic features 
have preserved to the present time in the region south of Ohio 
river (its rivers, mountains, plains, and islands), are reducible to 
the languages of six linguistic families—the Algonquian, the Iro- 
quoian-Cherokee, the Siouan or Dakotan, the Yuchean, the 
Muskhogean, and, to a slight extent, the Timuquanan, or Atimo- 
kan, historical traces of which survive about the coast of the 
Florida peninsula. 

Of the streams that flow southward from the Appalachian 
range, draining the Gulf states and mingling their waters with 
those of the Atlantic ocean, Catawba river is one of the most im- 
portant, and with its tributaries forms a basin of considerable 
magnitude. The Catawba Indians call this stream /s’wa, “the 
river,” in the sense of “main river,” for they seem to have no 
specific river names as we have. The entire length of Catawba, 
or Great Catawba, river is nearly three hundred miles, and its main 
course is northwest-southeast. Like other large rivers of the 
region, the Catawba changes its name: first, below Rocky Mount, 
South Carolina, where it becomes Wateree river, and again after 
its junction with the Congaree, where it becomes Santee river. 
The Catawba grape attained its celebrity from vineyards extend- 
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ing along this river in North Carolina, and it still maintains its 
fame for the mild wine manufactured from it. 

Of the twenty-eight Indian tribes which James Adair’ men- 
tioned as forming the body or unity of the Catawba “nation,” the 
most important were the Sara or Cheraw, the Sugaree or Shocoree, 
the Catawba proper, the Wisack or Waxhaw, the Wateree, Con- 
garee, Santee, Sewee, and Pedee. Other tribes farther eastward 
may not have been of strictly Catawba lineage, though they were 
members of their confederacy. 

Wateree originally was not a tribal, but a local name, for the 
Catawba verb watérd" means “to float in the water.’’ Santee 
river derives its name from sd"ta, sé"ta, “to run” ; ydye sonturé, 
“the water is running.”’ Sewee, the name of a tribe once settled 
at the outlet of Catawba river, is from the Catawba sdwé, “island,” 
from the fact that it once resided on an island in that stream. 
The Kayaways, a tribe formerly inhabiting the coast, are so called 
from kdza, the Catawba name of a species of turtle. All these 
local appellations, and probably many more, are terms from the 
Catawba language, which belongs to the eastern division of the 
great Siouan stock. 

As to the name of the river, no Catawba term can explain it, 
nor can the people now point out its origin and signification. It 
is very probably derived from a word of the Choctaw or Cha’hta 
dialect of the Muskhogean family, which intruded far to the east, 
and parallels to it may eventually be discovered. The name seems 
to be traceable to the Choctaw transitive verb katdpa, “ to divide, 
separate, break’’; when used as a participle, katdpa signifies 
“divided, cut off, interrupted, stemmed, withheld, headed or 
headed off,” as cattle separated. All these vocables are extracted 
from Rev. C. Byington’s manuscript Cha’hta Dictionary in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, which adds the following deriva- 
tives: katdpa, “a division” ; katapoa and tkatapoa, “ to divide ”’ ; 
tkatapa, “he cuts off,” and “he is cut off, interrupted, precluded”; 


| History of the American Indians, 1775. 
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katapo hli and tkatapf' hii (with plural of object), “he cuts them 
off, intercepts, or heads them off.” 

The same derivation was reached by Mr H. S. Halbert' who 
takes it to be a Chickasaw word: Catarpa, the name of a creek 
in Oktibbeha county, Mississippi, means ‘‘ dammed, obstructed,” 
and is so called because the waters at the mouth of the stream 
were once or repeatedly gorged by driftwood. The country 
along upper Catawba river is rather low and level, hence such 
obstructions might easily have taken place in early times as they 
do today. When John Lawson’ traversed the region in 1701 the 
bayous had combined with the main stream, forming a large lake. 
Lawson says: 

The Indians ferried us in a little vessel over Santee River, four 
miles and eighty-four miles in the woods, which the overflowing of the 
freshets had made a perfect sea . . . . there running an incredible 
current in the river, which had cast our small craft and us away. 

Santee River at this time (from the usual depth of water) 


was risen perpendicular thirty-six feet, always making a breach from 
her banks about this season of the year. 


Local names from the Creek language are extensively applied 
along the coast and about the lakes of Florida, such as Palatka, 
Alachua, and Homosassa, and there is also a sprinkling of Hit- 
chiti or Mikasuki terms, as Okeechobee, Oklawaha, Micanopy. 
These are relics of the time when the Yamassi and subsequently 
the Seminole held the country, and there is no doubt that at least 
the language of the Upper Creeks (the Creeks as popularly known 
today) also was extensively spoken on the peninsula. Fonta- 
nedo’s report of 1575 contains Creek words, like seletega (s¢litiga, 
from isilitkds, “I run up to”; “tkds, “I run,” 7s-, reflective 
prefix).’ 


1 Publications of the Alabama Historical Society, lI, 72. 

2 New Voyage to Carolina, p. 31. 

3 “ Mémoire sur la Floride, ” in Ternaux-Compans, Collections, XX, p. 22. Fon- 
tanedo wrote in 1559. S/litka is a personal name among the Creeks even at the 
present time. 
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Testimony of the considerable spread of the Mobilian trade 
language may be found in Dr Sibley’s report to the President in 
1805* and in Woodward’s Reminiscences.” Although Jeffreys 
compared this “jargon ” in its uses with the /ingua franca of the 
Orient, Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
justly remarks that neither Jeffreys nor any other known author 
presents specimens of it, consequently it is not positively known 
whether the Mobilian trade language may be considered as a real 
dialect form of Choctaw. At any rate it cannot be compared 
with the Chinook jargon of the Columbia River region, so far as 
the relations of the latter to the Upper and Lower Chinook are 
concerned, for it consists largely of Lower Chinook with the in- 
flectional forms dropped. 

The Catawba language, as I recorded it among the remnants 
of the tribe in 1881, seems to be homogeneous in its lexicon, and 
of southern loan-words I recall only hdksup, “shirt, garment, 
coat,’ which appears in the same form in Creek and in other 
Muskhogean dialects. The largest accession which the Catawba 
received within the historical period was probably that of the 
Sara, or Cheraw, but it remains to be seen whether their dialect 
has influenced that of the Catawba. Other lexical influences may 
have been derived from the neighboring Cherokee. On upper 
Savannah river, in northwestern South Carolina, at the place now 
called Seneca, is the site of a Cherokee town called by them 
Isanika. This term was corrupted to “Seneca,” which gave 
origin to “ Isundiga,” the Catawba name of Savannah river." 

The Gulf states have been the home of other aboriginal lan- 
guages and dialects, but what their influence upon or contact with 
one another may have been will perhaps ever remain a mystery. 
The Yazoo and the Koroa on the Mississippi are known to have been 
sut generis, like the Tonika, Naktche (Natchez), and Shetimasha 


American State Papers. 

* Thomas S. Woodward, Reminiscences of the Creek or Muscogee Indians, 1859. 
° History of the French Dominion in North America, 

* Information from Mr James Mooney. 
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(Chetimasha), and the same may be said also of the Tiaoux or 
Tihiu. But the local names applied in the southern end of 
Florida and recorded by Spanish explorers at the close of the 
sixteenth century, exhibit foreign elements and may have been | 
imported from the West Indies. 
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THE PUEBLO SETTLEMENTS NEAR EL PASO, 
TEXAS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


On a map of the “ Reino de la Nueua Mexico,” made by 
Father Menchero about 1747,’ five pueblos are figured on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande, below the site of the present city 
of El Paso, Texas. One of these, called in the legend, Presidio 
del Paso, is situated where Juarez, in Chihuahua, now stands, just 
opposite El Paso. The other four are designated on this map as 
Mision d S® Lorenzo, Mision d Cenect, Mision d la Isleta, and 
Mision del Socorro. Each is indicated by a picture of a church 
building, with surrounding lines representing irrigation canals, as 
the legend “riego de las misiones” states. All of these lie on the 
right bank of the river, or in what is now the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. It is known from historical sources that Indians speak- 
ing at least four different dialects, and probably comprising three 
distinct stocks, inhabited these five towns. The Mansos lived in 
El Paso, the Suma in San Lorenzo, the Tiwa in Ysleta, and the 
Piros in Senecti and Socorro; there were also other Indians — 
Tano, Tewa, and Jemez — scattered through some of these set- 
tlements. All the above-mentioned villages had been founded in 
historic times, or since Ofiate first forded the Rio Grande at the 
Pass of the North in 1598. From documentary sources we learn 
that Tiwa and Piros were colonized in this region at the end of 
the seventeenth century, having come down the river with 


' A copy of this map was published in 1892 by the Kartographisches Institut of 
Berlin, Although not dated, the legend reads that it was prepared during the admin- 
istration of Don Juan Francisco Guemes y Orcasitas, who was governor of New 
Mexico during 1747. 
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Otermin in 1680, and that the Mansos and Suma were settled in 
pueblos near the ford almost a century before. 

During.an exploration of certain ruins in central New Mexico 
in the summer and autumn of 1go1, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the author studied the ancient 
habitations of the Piros near Socorro and Magdalena.’ At the 
close of these studies he visited Senecti, Mexico, and Socorro, 
Texas, where the survivors now live, in order to gather any cur- 
rent traditions concerning them that might be found to survive. 
He had also in mind the forming of an acquaintance with the 
remnants of the Tiwa whose ancestors lived in New Mexico 
about the northern boundary of the old Piros range. The present 
article considers especially the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros of 
Senecti and Socorro. 

These Indians have practically become “ Mexicanized,” and 
survivals of their old pueblo life which still remain, such as their 
dances before the church, have long lost the meaning which they 
once had or that which simiiar dances still have in the pueblos 
higher up the Rio Grande. The southern Tiwa and Piros are 
good Roman Catholics, and their old dances are still kept up not 
from a lingering belief of the Indians in their old religion, as is 
the case with certain pueblos in which Christianity is merely a 
superficial gloss over aboriginal beliefs, but as survivals which 
have been worn down into secular customs. They cannot give 
an intelligible explanation of the meaning of these dances, be- 
cause they do not know their significance. Interest in them on 
the part of the ethnologist is purely as folklore, for they represent 
a stage through which the dances of the Pueblos ultimately 
go when the complexion of the population changes from Indian 
to Mexican. Ysleta is an instructive example of a Pueblo Indian 
settlement which has become a Mexican town, the number of 
Americans settled there not being large enough to affect ma- 


1 A special account of the ruins near this town, especially those of the ‘‘ pueblo” 
visited by Vargas in 1692, is in preparation. 
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terially the population. It is therefore instructive to study a 
pueblo in this stage of transformation. 

The notes which serve as the basis of this article were col- 
lected on a brief visit to El Paso, in October, 1901. While the 
author lays no claim to an exhaustive study of the survivors of 
the Pueblos, he would call attention to a field which offers much 
to the ethnologist, folklorist, and archeologist. The object of the 
article in brief, then, is to set forth, in a general way, a few facts 
regarding the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros of Seneci. Since 
the former are more numerous and their customs less changed, 
he will begin with them. 


YSLETA 


The pueblo of Ysleta, Texas, situated on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, about fourteen miles below El Paso, is a small vil- 
lage with a mixed population of Indians, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans. The Indian name of the village is Chiawipia,’ or practically 
the same as that of the pueblo of Isleta in New Mexico, a name 
which the Hopi also give to the latter village, in which, they say, 
are settled certain Tiwa whose ancestors once lived in their terri- 
tory. The name “Ysleta’’ would indicate its site on an island, 
and the fact that on Menchero’s map it is placed on the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, while its present site is on the left, may 
be harmonized by supposing that the course of the river has 
changed since the map was made. 

The most striking building in Ysleta is the church, dedicated 
to Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, the beautiful bell-tower of which 
can be seen for several miles. 

Several references to the settlement and early history of 
Ysleta may be found by consulting the valuable contributions 
of Bancroft and Bandelier. The author has taken the liberty of 
quoting a few lines from the former to account for the existence 


' Or Chipiya. Note the similarity of this term with Cifia, an historic name of 
former pueblo dwellers along the Little Colorado. 
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of Tiwa and Piros colonies in this section. ‘“ With the 385 
writes Bancroft, “that had come with Otermin from 
Isleta, a few who had accompanied the original refugees of 1680, 


natives,’ 


and some who came later, the padres proceeded to found three 
new mission pueblos in the south. These were Senecu, Socorro, 
and Isleta.” 

The author has seen a manuscript copy of a document, dated 
May 19, 1692, in possession of Father Cordovas, a priest at Ysleta, 
who claims that the original, now in Mexico, is the earliest exist- 
ing record of the church. The following legend found on a 
photograph by the same priest refers to this manuscript: “ This 
document in the name of the King of Spain gives charge of the 
church of Corpus Christi de los Tiguas en el Reino de la Nueba 
Mexico de el Distrito de el Paso Canton Bravos, to Fray Joaquin 
Ynojosa. Years after, the titular saint of the church was changed 
to St Anthony, the patron of the Indians, Ysleta being then a 
Tigua village. Later on a petition was sent to the Bishop to 
change the second titular saint; this request being granted, the 
church was dedicated to Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen.” 

The oldest portion of the present church building is that in 
which the altar now stands, the tower and facade being of much 
later construction. The open space before the church is sur- 
rounded by a low adobe wall. This enclosure, in which stands a 
cross, is called the cemetery, and was formerly a burial place, as 
its name implies, but it is no longer used for that purpose. Here 
certain dances—survivals of pagan ceremonies dating back in 
the history of the pueblo to a time when it was practically a 


1S, Ant. de Senecti, of Piros and Tompiros, 2 leagues below El Paso (or 
Guadalupe) ; Corpus Christi de Isleta (Bonilla, Apumtes, MS., 2, calls it S. Lorenzo 
del Realito), of Tiguas 1 leagues east of Senecti; and Nra del Socorro, of Piros, 
Tanos, and Jemes, on the Rio del Norte 7 leagues from Isleta and 12 leagues from 
El Paso.” (Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 191, note.) If Socorro was then 7 
leagues from Ysleta, it was not on its present site, if the distance given is correct. 
‘« In ’83,” according to Bancroft (p. 191), on account of a plot in Socorro to kill Padre 
Antonio Guerra, the pueblo was ‘‘ moved to a site nearer Isleta,” evidently to its 
present location. 
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Tiwan village — occur after mass on feast days elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

The site of the old pueblo adjoins this cemetery, from which 
it is now separated by a street. The cacique remembers that 
formerly Indian houses were arranged on that site in rectangular 
form about a plaza, each building being a small one-story habita- 
tion made of upright logs chinked and plastered with adobe, 
forming a type of building called by the Mexicans jaca/. There 
still remain a few houses of this kind in the neighboring hamlet 
of Socorro that are reputed to be among the oldest in the pueblo. 
Piarote, the present cacique of Ysleta, lives in an adobe house 
standing not far from what was once a corner of the former 
pueblo, and other houses in the neighborhood belong to Indians 
who likewise have dwellings and tracts of land scattered in all 
directions from the church. 

In late years several Tiwa families have moved away from 
Ysleta to Las Cruces, New Mexico, and other localities along the 
railroad where they find profitable employment. The governor, 
Mariano, claims that the town of Tulerosa, near the Mescalero 
Apache reservation, was settled by Tiwa families from Ysleta, 
but others deny this. The Ysletefios formerly hunted bison in 
Pecos valley, and one of the masks used at Christmas in the Bazle 
de Tortuga, elsewhere referred to, is made of bison hide.’ They 
were therefore well acquainted with the Mescalero reservation, 
and the springs there were probably favorite camping places. 

Many of the Tiwa have served in the army as scouts against 
the Apache, and among the names of some twenty men recorded 
by the writer several have discharge papers setting forth the 
value of their services; others were killed while in the service 
of the United States. None of the former receives a pension or 
rations. They have no resident agent or missionary, and, 
although poor, they are industrious, self-respecting, law-abiding 
citizens. 


' This mask was obtained by the author. 
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In addition to the Tiwa living at Ysleta, there are one or two 
families in a neighboring hamlet called Zaragosa, across the river 
in Mexico. About twenty-five persons, whose names are ap- 
pended, can conduct a conversation in the Tiwa language, and 
there are as many more who understand the idiom but cannot 
converse in it. 

Men: José Tolino Piarote, Tomal Graneo, Tebucio Olgin, 
José Maria Montoya, Ponciano Olgin, Patricio Perea, Manuel 
Ortega, Sebastiano Duran, Alvino Aquiar, Cristobal Aquiar, Pas. 
qual Piarote, Maleno Marqués, Robel Trujillo, Reyes Trujillo, 
Crecencio Marqués. 

Women: Cornelia Colminero, Andrea Piarote, Estefana Mon- 
toya, Valentina Ortega, Augustina Olgin, Patricia Montoya, 
Nestora Piarote, Dolores Graneo, Andrea Marqués, Juana Duran, 
Juana Graneo. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The Tiwa of Ysleta still retain a survival of their tribal organ- 
ization, which is set forth in two documents drawn up before a 
notary, Dr Wahl, a few years ago. These documents, formally 
signed and sealed, are written in Spanish. The author obtained 
a copy, a free translation of which follows: 


Pueblo of San Antonio de Ysleta, Texas, January 6, 1895. 


“We, the undersigned, comprising natives, have assembled for the 
purpose of making the following regulations, and complying with those 
duties which our ancestors observed and which we wish to transmit to 
our children. 

“We solemnly bind ourselves, in the first place, to celebrate in the 
best manner we are able, the festival of our patron, Saint Anthony. 

“In the second place, we bind ourselves to respect the native au- 
thorities which we ourselves nominate and elect, and also to submit to 
such punishment as the same native authorities may impose, without 
complaint or appeal to any other authority regarding matters, personal 
or domestic, pertaining to us, without prejudice to the general laws of 
the remaining citizens. 

“In the third place, we decree that every failure to respect our na- 
tive authorities shall be punished, for the first offense, with twenty 
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hours’ arrest; leaving the punishment, however, to the prudence of 
the same native authorities, should the same person repeat his offense. 
That this regulation may have force and authority, all desirous of doing 
so have freely affixed their signatures.” 


This first document closes with the signatures of the Indians, 
all in the same handwriting, and the notary’s acknowledgment of 
the transaction. The second document, signed and sealed before 
the same notary, enumerates the duties of the officers. Freely 
translated it is as follows: 

Duties of the Cacique. 


“First Duty: Every year, on New Year’s eve, the Cacique Major 
shall assemble all his people and advise the meeting to nominate native 
authorities to hold power for the forthcoming year. The same Cacique 
Major shall give the badges of office in the following order: To the 
Governor, to the Lieutenant-Governor, to the Alguacil, to the Capitan 
Major, to the four subordinate Capitans. Indeed all these officials are 
subject to the Cacique, as likewise all sons of the pueblo of San Anto- 
nio, according to the laws and conditions of the tribe. This dependence 
extends to the Cacique Major to look after his life and the maintenance 
of his family. 

Duties of the Lieutenant-Cacigque. 

“The Lieutenant-Cacique shall exercise the same functions and act 
with the same powers as those above stipulated in case he occupy the 
position of the Cacique Major. 


Duties of the Governor. 


“This officer, with the badge of his office in his hand as a symbol 
of administering justice, represents a Justice of the Peace in minor 
matters, such as civil offenses; he shall punish lack of respect to the 
sons of the pueblo of San Antonio, and shall give permission for cus- 
tomary dances which are lawfully permitted to the sons of the tribe. 

In addition, the Governor is requested to see that fathers of families 
comply with the sacred duty of teaching the Christian doctrine to their 
sons, and of celebrating annually the festival of our patron, San Anto- 
nio. Lastly, the Governor shall see to it that the sons of the tribe per- 
form, in such manner as may be possible, the marriages and funerals of 
the natives. 

“Tn conformity with the third clause the Governor has not authority 
to impose punishment exceeding three days in prison.” 
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Lieutenant-Governor. 


“The Lieutenant-Governor is clothed with the same power as the 
Governor when the duties of the Governor devolve on him.” 


Duties of the Capitan Major and the Subordinate Capitans. 


“To direct the dances in the public plaza and to preserve order 
during the dance ; also to well regulate everything pertaining to hunts 
of deer, rabbits, and hares, but always after consultation with, and noti- 
fication of such diversions to, the Cacique Major, who shall never permit 
them on Sunday or on those days when they are obliged to hear the 
holy mass as in the Christian faith universal. . 

“ Regarding the dances, it is recognized that they are permitted on 
the following days only : Christmas, St Anthony’s, St John’s, St Peter’s, 
St James’, St Ann’s, and St Andrew’s (if the day does not fall at the 
time of the hunt). 

“ Lastly, it is the duty of the Capitan Major, aided by his subordi- 
nates, to remove from the pueblo of San Antonio every kind of witch- 
craft and belief contrary to our Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
religion. No son of the Pueblo of San Antonio is obliged to accept, 
for example, if so commanded, any sorcery or false belief. It is the 
duty of all who follow the regulations of the sons of the Pueblo of San 
Antonio to sign this enactment. On the other hand, those who do not 
wish to sign it, by the same wish do not regard themselves as sons of 
San Antonio.” 


This second document is signed by the same persons as the 
former, and may be regarded as a constitution of the Tiwa of 
Ysleta. It embodies certain aboriginal customs, but it is practi- 
cally of modern character and origin. 

The present Indian officers of Ysleta are as follows : 


Title Native Title Spanish Name 
Cacique, Aikamede, José Tolino Piarote. 
Governor, Tuwatabode, Mariano Manero. 
Lieutenant-Governor, Felipe Cruz, 

War Captain, Wilawekamede. Tomal Graneo, 
Subordinate Captains : Blas Cominero, 


Blas Graneo, 
Cristobal Aquiar, 
Aniseto Graneo. 
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INSIGNIA OF OFFICE 


Each of the chief officials above mentioned has a baton, or 
staff of office, known as a ktkawee,'’ which is held in such high 
esteem that the cacique spoke of his as ‘‘ mother,” which reminds 
one of the reverence paid by the Hopi to their so-called ¢¢ponz. 
The author has examined the staffs of the cacique, governor, and 
lieutenant-governor, finding them to be similar ; and he has been 
told that those of the remaining officers have the same general 
form. They are all said to be old, and to have been in possession 
of the tribe from the time the pueblo was settled ; but such asser- 
tion is hardly borne out by close examination. 

The cacique’s staff of office consists of a baton the length of 
the forearm and diameter of an ordinary walking-cane. It is 
made of black wood, and is provided with a silver head and two 
metal tips, one inside the other. There is a silver cross set in the 
head, and midway of its length is a hole in which a thong is tied 
by which it may be extended. The governor’s baton is like that 
of the cacique, except that it is made of chestnut-colored wood. 
The lieutenant-governor’s baton is black: it was broken but has 
been mended with sinew. These badges, as referred to in the 
documents setting forth the duties of the officers, are insignia of 
rank and are used as symbols in elections, dances, and races. 


DANCES 


The most interesting survivals of the old pagan ceremonies of 
the Tiwa of Ysleta are the dances which are performed in front 
of the church at the celebration of the festival of their patron, 
St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the days of St John, St 
Andrew, St Peter, and St James, as mentioned in the document 
above given. These dances differ but little from the secular 
dances, or daz/es, which occur in winter and at other times. 


' The church is called Aikawee-missatu, signifying ‘‘ house containing sacred ob- 
jects of the mass,” a compound of Tiwa and Spanish in which appears the name of the 


chieftain’s staff, 
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Shidfiird, the Rattle Dance’ 

This dance, which occurs after mass in the festival of the 
patron saint, is one of the most important of their ceremonies. 
It consists of two parts*—the first with two male and two female 
participants, the other with many men who carry rattles from 
which it takes its Tiwa name. 

These dances are first performed in the old cemetery before 
the church, after which the dancers visit in turn the houses of the 
majordomo, Manuel Otero, George Piarote, and Patricio Perea. 
It closes with a feast at the house of the majordomo, after which 
all return to the church. 

Newafiird, the Mask Dance* 

The dance in which two men are masked is celebrated on 
Christmas afternoon and is sometimes called Bazle de Tortuga 
from the turtle-shell rattle employed. A drum is used in this 
dance, and the men carry gourd-rattles in their hands. The dance 
is first performed before the church, and then in the houses of the 
cacique, governor, lieutenant-governor, sheriff (capitan de guerra), 
and other officers, on the three following days. It is danced on 
the fourth day by children, who imitate their elders.“ The two 
participants wear masks, and one of them represents a male, the 
other a female personage. The mask of the latter is made of 
buffalo-skin and is painted red and yellow. These men are 
called abuelos (Spanish, “ grandfathers,” “ ancestors”’), and they 
function as clowns, frightening little children. A little girl, to 
whom the author showed the mask, called it a coco, a Spanish 
term for “ bogy.” 

Poafiird, the Red Pigment Dance ° 

This dance, which occurs on the festival of St John, was thus 

described to the author by the cacique: Twelve women, forming 


1 Shia, ‘‘ rattle.” 2 The former called Shofosane ; the latter, Shidfird. 
3 Newa-de, ‘* mask.” 

4 The Hopi children also have a masked dance in imitation of their elders. 

5 Poapiitd, red pigment. 
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two lines, stand facing each other, and between them passes another, 
singing “ Ha-w-na-a-¢c / ” In this festival, food and other stuffs 
are thrown to the spectators. One of the women wears two 
feathers in her hair. The dance lasts one day and is called the 
Baile de la Flecha. The same song, “ Ha-w#-na-a-e,”’ 
the Hopi harvest festival, when food and other objects are also 


is sung in 


thrown to spectators. 
Kifiira, the Scalp Dance 
In this old war dance, which is no longer celebrated, both men 
and women formed a ring around one of their number—a women 
who held aloft a scalp tied to a stick. A warrior danced beside 
her, and at the close of the dance ran to the river and plunged his 
head under the water four times. 


Fird-shuite 
This dance occurs during the time of the carnival, and in it 
the participants are aivided into two parties, each having a drum. 
It takes place in the houses of the cacique and other Indians. 


Nakiipiira, the House Dance? 

While the author was at Ysleta, several secular dances were 
performed by the Indians in one or another of their houses. 
These dances were characteristically aboriginal and closely re- 
sembled those celebrated on festival days before the church. 
Permission for them is obtained from the governor, who, in fact, 
gave one of those witnessed by the author in his own house. 
The dance began about g oclock, but for some time before that 
hour a young man sat at the entrance to the house, violently 
beating a drum made of an earthen jar, and singing a song with 
monosyllabic words. Later this youth went inside, where he 
was joined by other singers, forming a chorus. Several of his 
companions clapped their hands in time with the songs, as in 
certain characteristic Spanish dances. 


‘The ‘Hopi, who call this harvest festival A’owinakwi, undoubtedly derived it, as 
did the Zuni (who call it Owinahe) from Rio Grande colonists. 2 Naku, house. 
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There were two distinct figures, or rather two kinds of dances, 
practically differing in the number of participants. In the first 
kind, two persons, a man and a woman, took positions facing 
each other on opposite sides of the room. These began the 
dance by beating time with their feet, at the same time almost 
imperceptibly swaying their bodies to the beat of the drum. As 
the drumming continued the two dancers approached each other, 
and the man put first one hand, then the other, on the woman’s 
shoulder, at the same time dancing with a sort of shuffle, like 
that of the Bison dance at Hano. Spectators and those not 
taking part in this dance were seated about the room. 

Several men and as many women participated in the second 
figure of the dance. Two lines, one of men, the other of women, 
faced each other and opened the dance with slight movements of 
their bodies. Both lines then turned, faced the drummer, and 
marched around the room to the opposite side, as in the well- 
known “ Virginia reel.” The step, song, and drum accompani- 
ment recall the solemn religious Katcina dance of the Pueblos, 
but, unlike them, is secular and accompanied with merriment. 


FOOT-RACE (Kivekwewehim) 


The Ysletefios have a foot-race strictly comparable with that 
of their northern kindred. It occurs at midday, on Palm Sunday, 
and in it the contestants divide into two groups of about halfa 
dozen men each, distinguished by facial painting. The course is 
from the house of the cacique, past the church, and along the 
main street. The cacique stands at the place of starting, holding 
a bow and arrow, and calls out three times. First he shouts, 
“ We-va !” when all get ready; the second signal is “ We-cho!” 
when he draws the bow fitted with an arrow; the third signal 
is “ Pa-cho-win/”’ when he shoots the arrow in the direction of 


the course, and the runners start.’ 


1 The words used by the cacique are apparently those for ‘‘ one, two, three,” re- 
spectively. The numerals and the method of formation of the larger numbers may be 
seen by a study of the following: One, wima ; two, wisi ; three, pachowin ; four, 
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In awarding the prizes, the cacique receives the first prize 
and the winners the second; but other participants are also re- 
warded. The object of the race, they say, is for rain, and the 
shooting of the arrow a symbolic act to aid the runners as well as 
to indicate the course. 

RABBIT-HUNT (Shéaito) 

Both the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros at Senect still have 
rabbit-hunts in which aboriginal elements survive. The war-chief 
is leader of the hunts, but permission for them is always asked of 
the cacique or the governor. The hunters having assembled in 
the field, a fire is first built and a section of country surrounded 
by the huntsmen. The men, forming a ring, close in, shouting 
“ Hotcha-pe-we-a-newa /” at the same time killing the rabbits with 
sticks and other weapons. 

When the hunters return home with their rabbits, the women 
rush out to meet them and to seize the game. If, as sometimes 
happens, two women grasp the same rabbit, the war-chief divides 
it between them. In old times, they say, the dead rabbit was 
sprinkled with sacred meal (¢/éka), which, however, is not now 
made or used in Ysleta. 


LANGUAGE OF THE YSLETENOS 

Ysleta affords a good opportunity for the collection of 
material for a knowledge of the Tiwa idiom; but such work 
must be done at once, as a speaking knowledge of this variant, if 
such it be, of the Tiwa, will probably not survive the present 
generation. No Ysleta child can at present speak the language, 
and those adults who can converse in it are old men and women. 
It is imperative that philological studies among these people be 
made at once, for it will soon be too late. 

The special interest attached toa study of the Ysleta Tiwa is, 
of course, for comparison with the Tiwa of the pueblos of Sandia 


wiran; five, pantowa ; six, matle ; seven, weede ; eight, whang, nine, fetehem ; ten, 
te; eleven, tewin ; twelve, tewist ; twenty, wete; twenty-five, wete-pantowa ; thirty, 
pacho-ate ; forty, wiante ; fifty, pantoate ; one-hundred, shute. 
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and Isletain New Mexico. It has been known that the idiom of the 
pueblos of Taos and Picuris has Tiwan affinities, but the Ysletefios 
say that it is very different from their language. Several years ago 
an old man went from Taos to Ysleta to live, but he later settled 
in Senecu, where he died recently. His speech was incompre- 
hensible, his native tongue differing greatly from that spoken at 
Ysleta. Some of the southern Tiwa have visited Isleta, New 
Mexico, and claim, as one would expect, that the language of 
the two pueblos is practically identical, differing only in minor 
details. During his visit to Ysleta, the author recorded a con- 
siderable Tiwa vocabulary, which he hopes later to compare with 
the northern Tiwa. These words were obtained during several 
councils with the chiefs, which generally lasted late into the 
afternoon, when the angelus sounded from the bell-tower of the 
neighboring church. At the close of these councils, the cacique, 
Piarote, repeated a long Tiwa formula, or prayer, with which 
other Indians were familiar. It would be interesting for one who 
seriously takes up the linguistics of the Ysletefios to transcribe this 
prayer as a specimen of their language. All these Indians 
at present speak “ Spanish,” but when together the old men con- 
verse in their native language. The more aged, in fact a major- 
ity of the adults, can neither speak English nor write their own 
names. 

There still remain in Ysleta survivals of the former clan sys- 
tem of the Tiwa, in which the descent was matriarchal. All have 
Spanish baptismal names, and a few have Tiwa names. They 
assert that when the latter were given them, an aboriginal rite in 
which water was used was performed. The Tiwa name of Piarote, 
the cacique, is Shiu-tusan (Eagle-¢wsan); the governor, Mariano, 
Yekap-tusan (Corntassel-¢usan). Another man is called Yen- 
tusan (Mountain-¢wsan); and still another, Thiiwirpo-tusan 
(Rainbow-tusan).' None of the children now have Tiwa names. 


1 The root ‘hdr, meaning sun, occurs in ¢hzisaina, sunrise ; tathiiakin, sunset. 
Apparently the idiom of Ysleta differs somewhat from that of their kindred in Isleta 
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The Ysleta Tiwa have several very suggestive folktales, to 
which the author can only refer at this time. He listened to 
several, but it was said that there were many more, all of 
which are well worth collecting. They retain traditions of the 
Shipapu or Shtpaptinai, the ancestral opening in the earth out of 
which the races of men originally emerged, and they declare it 
to be a lake in the far north. 

So far as their clothing is concerned, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the men and women of Ysleta from their Mexican 
neighbors; even the want of a beard not being always a dis- 
tinguishing trait among the men. One man was seen with long 
hair, but it was not tied in the usual Pueblo fashion. Several 
wore moccasins, and one a leather wrist-guard. 

The houses are not characteristic, and exteriorly there is 
nothing in the present appearance of the village to lead one to 
suspect that it was once a purely Indian pueblo or that at present 
any people of Indian blood inhabited it. 

One or two old Pueblo customs are still kept up by the 
Ysleta Tiwa. They know how to use the fire-drill and the fire- 
stick ( fékurisla), and how to kindle fire with them, although 
they generally use flint-and-steel or matches. Of their weapons 
several bows and arrows were shown the author, and he has also 
seen rabbit-sticks, a lance, and a drum of aboriginal manufacture. 
One or two women know how to make paper-bread, which they 
call pahnshave,' and to color it into various tints. They at times 
grind corn (ae) on metates which have an ancient appearance, 
and one of the old women said that this custom was common in 
her childhood. She added that while the women were thus at 
work over a mealing-stone the men sang, beating a drum or 
folded sheep-skin. A diligent search for aboriginal pottery in 
Ysleta was not successful ; a few old pieces were found, but they 


and Sandia, as would be expected from the two centuries of separation. If the ter- 
mination ¢wsaz means people, or clan, its phonetic relation to ‘‘ Tusayan” is highly 
significant. 

' Apparently related to the Spanish paw. 
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were very rude and probably Mexican; nevertheless, all said that 
in former times the Tiwa women were good potters and made 
black ware like that of the Santa Clara Indians. 


THE Piros SETTLEMENTS NEAR EL Paso 


The survivors of the Piros live in the hamlets of Socorro and 
Seneca, the former situated in Texas, about three miles below 
Ysleta, and the latter on the opposite or right bank of the Rio 
Grande, about six miles from Juarez, in Mexico. The settle. 
ment at Socorro’ is small, and while there are at present only a 
few families that claim to be of Indian blood, none of them speak 
the Piros idiom. They have no tribal organization, and the town 
is thoroughly Mexicanized. 

It is commonly said in Ysleta that the Indians of Socorro are 
descended from Piros and other tribes, and that their ancestors 
spoke differently from the Tiwa,—in fact more like the Seneci 
people. Piarote, the Ysleta cacique, states that in his youth the 
irrigation ditch of Socorro was called ‘‘ acequia de los Piros,” im- 
plying that Piros Indians were settled in this pueblo in old times. 
The fact that the native language has vanished, and that Jemez 
and Tanos Indians were among those colonized there, partially 
explains the total disappearance of their language. The author 
visited one or two old men who claimed to be pure Indians, but 
they could utter not a word of Piros, and one of them apologeti- 
cally said that even his father was totally ignorant of any language 


but Spanish.’ 
SENECU 


The pueblo of Senect,* in which the Piros who once lived in 
New Mexico were colonized at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is situated in Chihuahua, about six miles from Juarez, on 


! The Ysletefios speak of Socorro in New Mexico as Socorrito, ‘‘ Little Socorro.” 

2 Later information reached the author that there is an old man living near 
Socorro who speaks the Piros dialect. 

3 The word Senecz is of Piros origin, and was formerly applied to a New Mexican 
pueblo where San Antonio now stands. 
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the right bank of the Rio Grande. It consists of a small cluster 
of adobe houses, in the midst of which rises an old church con- 
taining many ancient santos, a few old paintings, and interesting 
altar paraphernalia. 

The majority of the Piros live in or near Seneci. They pos- 
sess a tribal organization, with a cacique (who is also custodian of 
the church), a governor, a war-chief, and subordinate officials 
identical with those of Ysleta. 

The following names of Piros Indians were obtained at Senecu: 
Augustin Allegro (cacique), Pablo Allegro (governor), Victoriano 
Pedraza (War-chief), Casimera Pedraza, Valentin Gonzales, José 
Maria Podraqua, Vicente Paiz, Caspio Paiz, Dolores Allejo, Juan 
Delgado, Nicasio Alban, Tomas Ortiz, Ortiz, Toredo 
Podraqua. In addition to these there are many women whose 
names were not recorded, making in Senect fully fifty persons 


who may be called Piros Indians. 

The Senecti Piros perform dances in the open space before 
the church building, and are accompanied by a drum and rattles. 
They are practically secularized pagan dances which have lost all 
their aboriginal significance. These occur after mass on the festi- 
val of their patron, St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the festivals 
of St John, St Peter, St Ann, and others. 

The old drum used in these processions and dances is still 
preserved in one of the houses not far from the church. It con- 
sists of a hollow log with a piece of rawhide stretched over each 
end, closely resembling those used for the same purpose by the 
Pueblos higher up the Rio Grande, The drum employed in their 
secular dances, of which they have many, consists of a jar with 
skin stretched over the top. 

The author saw in the village several hand rattles and one or 


two bows and arrows. It was not learned whether masks were 
worn in their dances, inquiry sufficient to decide that point not 
being pursued. The Senect Indians have rabbit-hunts and foot- 
races similar to those of other Pueblos. 
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The Piros language, as a means of conversation, has practi- 
cally disappeared, as no one at Senecti or Socorro now converses 
in it; but there are still remembered many words which, if 
recorded, would form a larger vocabulary than any known to 
exist.’ There may be other Piros, living in other pueblos, who 
know more of the language than do the Senecti people. The 
governor of Senecu claims that there are Piros living at a place 
in Mexico called Ajotitlan, but the author does not know the 
situation of the settlement. 


The writer visited the church of San Lorenzo, about two 
miles from Senecu, but was not successful in finding ethnological 
traces of the Sumas. The present church building is a new one, 
the fourth of its name, the others, at least the last, the Ysletefios 
declare, having been destroyed by freshets. 


An instructive survival of Indian customs at San Lorenzo is a 
dance which occurs before the church, when a masked personage, 
called Malinche, appears. Malinche isa common modern name 
of a masked dancer, occurring throughout the Nahua region of 
Mexico, and its existence at San Lorenzo, as well as in some of 
the New Mexican pueblos, is significant. About the middle 
of November fires were kindled at night on the hills near El Paso 
and Juarez. The explanation given the author was that these 
fires were to guide Moctezuma, a Messiah, who, folklore has it, 
will come down the Rio Grande and cross the river at this point. 

It is suspected that there may still be traces of Suma blood, 
and perhaps survivals of their customs, at Samalayuca, in Chihua- 
hua, where these Indians were early colonized, but he was not 
able to visit that place. No studies were made of the survivors 
of the Mansos near Juarez. 


The treatment adopted in the preceding pages is intended to 
be ethnological rather than historical. Fortunately these pueblos 


1 The Bureau of American Ethnology has a small vocabulary of Piros words 
recorded by John Russell Bartlett. 
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have been studied from both these aspects by Bandelier’ to 
whose valuable researches the writer refers with great respect. 
As there still remain many important data to be gathered re- 
garding both the history and the ethnology of the El Paso 
pueblos, the author hopes that in these pages he has done some- 
thing to attract attention to the immediate necessity of additional 
studies in this locality. 


' Final Report ; Archeological Institute of America, Amer. ser., II. 


THE WORSHIP OF STONES IN FRANCE 
By PAUL SEBILLOT 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


If archeologists who, for half a century, have with so much 
zeal drawn up the catalogue of megalithic monuments in France, 
who have described, measured, and even at times made drawings 
of them, had with the same care made inquiries concerning the 
views to which they have given rise among the country folk, we 
would be much better informed than we now are concerning this 
particular folklore. Some investigators have shown carelessness ; 
others, after making certain inquiries which brought forth only 
obscure or evasive replies, have become discouraged ; yet others, 
more persevering and skilful in obtaining the confidence of the 
peasants, have been more fortunate. But even to these latter 
everything has not been told. There are ceremonies of which 
the people do not willingly speak, either because of their sacred 
character, which should not be divulged, or because of the ridicule 
which might be made of them, by the inhabitants of the towns, 
concerning the traditional services of a strange and grotesque 
character which are not related to Christianity and which are re- 
mote from existing customs. This is probably the reason why it 
is that, in the center and south of France, or in the Ardéche and 
Aveyron, rough stone monuments are so numerous, yet have de- 
veloped so few facts. Owing to the life led by the inhabitants 
and the relative isolation of this region, the old customs and 
ancient beliefs are better preserved than they are in those places 
which are more thickly populated and more open. 

Up to the present time the geographic distribution of ob- 
servations made concerning the survival of the worship of stones 
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is interesting to study, though one cannot draw definite conclu- 
sions from them. The most numerous and most typical monu- 
ments are found in western France. Out of one hundred and 
fifty of this class which are recorded, about one hundred are 
found in the ancient provinces of Brittany, Poitou, and Nor- 
mandy, where popular traditions, it is true, have long been 
studied ; except in the first locality, however, they are not rich in 
megaliths. Another, less important, group corresponds to the 
Orléanais, to Ile-de-France, and to Picardy. In the east, Bur- 
gundy alone furnishes a curious collection of facts; in the south, 
no appreciable numbers are encountered, except in certain 
parts of Provence and Languedoc. Outside of these localities, 
which constitute scarcely a fourth part of France, only isolated 
instances are noted. But it is probable that this void is due to 
lack of energy, or of familiarity on the part of investigators, for 
several of these localities have preserved megalithic monuments, 
and in places numbers of them, and there have been found there 
many curious facts which are connected with other folktales. 

It may be concluded that we are far from knowing all the 
practices now in use, but those which up to the present have been 
established suffice to demonstrate that, after eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, there yet exist in France very apparent vestiges of 
a stone worship more ancient than Druidism. It evidences itself 
in two aspects—one is purely pagan, in which it is almost clandes- 
tine and often individual and not easily discovered; in the other 
the ancient rite is covered with a veneer of Christianity, under 
which it is easily recognized, even where the Church, in the hope 
of destroying or of at least transforming it, has appeared to give 
it a sort of consecration. 


In this study I have collected references to those practices 
which are herein noted, whether they were connected with natural 
stones, remarkable because of their peculiarities, or whether they 
were connected with veritable megaliths; and I have also as- 
sembled those which often present no Christian characteristics 
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and which do not differ from them except by a slight though visible 
intervention of modern religion. 


STONES THE ABODES OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


It is probable that many centuries before our era the people 
of Gaul believed, as did many contemporaneous groups who 
were little advanced in civilization, that particular stones, because 
of their size or shape, or because of their odd form, were the 
abodes of supernatural beings which communicated to them a 
sort of power. This view still exists in France, and numberless 
contemporaneous legends relate that enormous rocks, or rocks of 
singular appearance, have been inhabited by the fairies or in 
rarer instances by hobgoblins; they have only very recently 
ceased to reside in them, and at times even now they are not 
very certain that these personages have departed from them. 

Certain of these stones are considered as being powerful and 
sacred, and people yet continue to beg of them luck and happi- 
ness, and associate with them performances which, by their rude- 
ness, coarseness, and odd appearance, suggest great antiquity. 
These rites have probably preceded those of like character, 
modified at times, which more civilized tribes have conducted 
near the rough stones set up by the hands of men, or even on 
monuments themselves. One may call this worship pre-mega- 
lithic, and it appears to be the oldest, especially when the 
practices still take place on natural stones. 


SLIDING AND RUBBING 


Sliding (/a glissade), the best-preserved of the pre-megalithic 
forms of worship, is characterized by the contact, at times brutish, 
of a part of the person of the believer with the stone itself. The 
most typical examples which have been preserved (and as the 
rites have no doubt generally been carried on in secret, much has 
escaped the observer) are in relation to love and fecundity. 
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In the north of Ille-et-Vilaine are a series of large blocks, at 
times, but not always, worn into cups, which have received the 
significant name of “ Roches Ecriantes” because the young girls, 
that they may soon be married, climb to the top of them and 
let themselves slide (in patois ¢écrzer) to the bottom ; and some of 
them, indeed, are to a certain extent polished because of the oft- 
repeated ceremony, observed by numberless generations, which 
we are assured has been practised there.’ 

At Plouér, in the French portion of the Cétes-du-Nord, the 
girls have been, from time immemorial, s’¢russer on the highest 
block of white quartz of Lesmon, which has a rounded pyram- 
idal shape. It is very smooth on the side on which the sliding 
is done, and this polish is due to the numberless generations 
which, we are assured, have performed the practice there. In 
order that she may know whether she will be married within the 
year, the young girl, before letting herself slide, should turn up 
her skirts, and should she succeed in reaching the bottom without 
rubbing off the flesh, she is assured of soon finding a husband.’ 

At Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine) the “ Roche Ecriante ” was worn full 
of basins; on the rock of the same name at Montault, a neighbor- 
ing parish, inclined at an angle of 45°, there were visible evidences 
of numberless girls who had there écrzées. After the sliding it 
was necessary to place on the stone, which, however, no one must 
see done, a little piece of cloth or ribbon.’ 

This custom has been shown to exist in localities quite far 
from Brittany. The day of the feast of the patron, at Bonduen, 
in Provence, the young girls who wished to marry have for a long 
time gone to slide on a rock, behind the church, which forms an 
inclined plane, and which has become polished like marble. This 
performance was called /’escourencho (barking). Those of the 


' Danjou de la Garenne in A/émoires de la Soc. Arch. d’ Ille-et- Vilaine, 1882, pp. 
57-59. 

* Paul Sébillot, 7raditions et Superstitions de la Haute-Bretagne, 1, p. 48. 

*P. Bezier, Znventaire des Mézalithes de Ille-et-Vilaine, pp. 100-101. 

‘ Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et Survivances, p. 177. 
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valley of Ubayette (Basses-Alpes), for the purpose of finding a 
husband and to become fruitful, let themselves slide down an 
ancient sacred stone in the village of St Ours.’ 

La glissade appears rarely to have been practised on true 
megaliths, for the reason that they rarely present the inclination 
necessary to its accomplishment. It is, however, said at Loc. 
mariaker, in the Morbihan, that formerly every young girl who 
wished to marry within the year, on the night of the first of May 
got on the large menhir, turned up her skirts and let herself slide 
from top to bottom.” The menhir mentioned was the largest 
one known; but it is now broken in four pieces which lie on the 
ground; according to most authors it was still standing at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This custom, which could 
not be followed when the stone stood vertical, twelve meters in 
height, is, then, relatively modern, yet it is possible that the 
young girls of the locality have come to follow, on the pieces, an 
ancient custom which was formerly held on some natural stone in 
the neighborhood. 

In the Belgian wadlone they had somewhat modified this 
custom, which was practised on the rock of Ride-Cul, near a 
chapel which they irreverently called “‘ Notre Dame de Ride-Cul.” 
Every year, on the 25th of March, this was the center of a 
pilgrimage, and the young people, both boys and girls, seated 
themselves on the top of the stone on little fagots of wood col- 
lected near by; then they let themselves slide down the rapid 
decline. From the incidents of the descent they drew omens 
and said: “ If there is an upset (g/issement intcrrompu), it is a sign 
that they must wait; if there is a collision, it is that they are in 
love ; if there is a shock, it isa sign that they do not love; if there 
is a collision followed by a rolling off, it is that they have agreed.” 
They were not allowed to make the test over again.’ 


1! Girard de Rialle, A/ythologie Comparée, p. 29. 
? Lionel Bonnemére in Revue des Traditions Populaires, 1X, p. 123. 
3 Wallonia, V, p. 13. 
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It is not impossible that a great rock near Hyéres (Var), which 
is called the Sliding Stone, formerly served the purpose of a rite 
analogous to those here described, and that this stone was merely 
the survivor of a prior one. The young girls wishing to marry 
within the year go to it and put on its summit a bouquet of 
myrtle; at the end of ten days they return, and if the myrtle is 
still on top the wish will come true; should it, however, have 
fallen off, they must wait.’ 

This old and rude custom was observed only by those young 
girls who were anxious to have husbands—never by the men. It 
appears, indeed, that there may be cited rare instances in which 
the rite was performed after marriage. In some parts of Aisne 
it constituted a sort of ordeal which in later times assumed a 
facetious character which it did not formerly possess. In several 
villages there was a stone for the bride, upon which she was 
obliged to get on her marriage day. She sat there on a sabot 
and let herself slide the length of the incline. According to what 
happened at the bottom,—whether she arrived easily or without 
obstruction ; whether she went to the right or to the left, or kept 
in the middle,—conclusions were drawn which were always ex- 
pressed in obscene language ; and if, for example, the sabot broke 
on coming to the bottom, the cry “She has broken her sabot !”” 
would be ironically hallooed into the husband’s ears.’ 

In several localities in France, at quite a distance from where 
this ceremony occurred, the expression “having broken her 
sabot ” was equivalent to saying one had lost her virtue. This 
ceremony, which is almost always performed in connection with 
love affairs, appears also to have been employed to facilitate 
childbirth. Thus far, however, it has only been observed in Ain, 
a league from St Alban, near Poncin, where pregnant women, as 
late as the nineteenth century, in hope of having a happy de- 


1A, de Larrive in Revue des Traditions Populaires, XV1, p. 182. 
? Edouard Fleury, Antiguités de 1’ Aisne, 1, p. 105. 
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livery, let themselves slide from the top of a flat rock which is 
considerably inclined.’ 

Founded also on belief in the virtue in stones, the custom 
which may be designated by the name “rubbing” was more 
clearly phallic than was /a glissade, as it often consisted not so 
much in the contact of the hind-parts of the suppliant, as in rub- 
bing the bare navel, or stomach, or perhaps the genital organs 
themselves. It appears, in fact, that the observers have not always 
described this custom without certain eliminations. Natural 
stones, or those erected by the hand of man, presented a relief of 
round or oblong shape, the appearance of which recalled a phallus 
and had probably suggested the act which was accomplished by 
means of it, and which, in a primitive period (and perhaps even 
now), constituted a sort of sacrifice to the genius of the stone. If 
the rapid slide gave the woman a shaking analogous to that of 
the “ gravity railroad,” the rubbing with the consecrated part of 
the stone might raise in them sensations of another nature. 

At Carnac the young girls who wanted a husband undressed 
completely and went and rubbed their navels against a menhir 
especially devoted to this usage. The boys of marriageable age 
kept careful guard at a respectful distance from the place where 
the ceremony was practised.” In Eure-et-Loir they turned up 
their skirts, and in the evening rubbed their stomachs against a 
projection of the Pierre de Chantecog, also called Mére aux 
Cailles, which is at a suitable height.” Toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century love-sick girls gave themselves up to the same 
practice on a stone of the covered way of the Roche Marie, near 
St Aubin du Cormier (Ille-et-Vilaine), which is now destroyed.’ 

Similar observances took place after the marriage, and in 
Finistére, at all events, the newly married people both took part. 


1 Aimé Vingtrinier in Revue du Siecle, Avril, 1g00. 

2 Matériaux pour ' Histoire de Homme, X, p. 123. . 
3 Gustave Fouju in Revue des Traditions Populaires, X, p. 673. 
4 Paul Sébillot, 7vaditions de la Haute-Bretagne, 1, p. 48. 
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The couple went afoot to the menhir of Plouarzel, the largest in 
the department, which has on two of its opposing faces a round 
knob at about a meter’s height. After having partly undressed, 
the woman on one side and the husband on the other rub their 
stomachs against one of the knobs. The man thinks, in acting 
thus, to have male children rather than girls, and the woman 
hopes in that way to be the mistress of the household. Near the 
market town of Moélan newly married people rub themselves, for 
alike object, on a menhir which hasan unevenness.’ Iam assured 
that the custom carried out on the stone of Plouarzel has recently 
become modified: the young married couple go there the second 
night after their marriage ; the wife embraces the menhir from one 
side and the husband from the other, and if their lips happen to 
be just opposite one to the other the couple are assured of having 
male children. 

In Eure-et-Loir the young women who desired to have chil- 
dren rubbed their abdomens against a rough place in the Pierre 
de Chantecoq. This stone had, as we have seen, the power of 
obtaining husbands for them.*?- The women of the neighborhood 
of Simandre (Ain) accomplished the same object on the menhir 
erected there.* At St Ronan (Finistére) the young married people 
a few years since (and it is not certain that they do not still do 
so) came and rubbed their abdomens against the Jument de Pierre, 
a colossal stone standing in the middle of a moor and resem- 
bling a fabulous animal.‘ To be confined “ every seven months” 
the women went to render the same homage to the Pierre Longue, 
near Dax, in Landes.° About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the women of the country of Luchon, in order to be 
fruitful, rubbed themselves against a menhir on the mountain of 


' Paul du Chatellier, Znventaire des Monuments Meégalithiques du Finistere, p. 24. 
* Gustave Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., X, p. 673. 

* Tardy, Le Menhir de Simandre, p. 3. 

* A. Le Braz, Au Pays des Pardons, Pp. 249. 

5]. F. Bladé, Contes de Gascogne, Il, p. 378. 
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Bourg d’Queil and they embraced it with fervor.’ Several of 
these blocks had the reputation of causing women to be 
fruitful. At the end of the eighteenth century, sterile wives 
rubbed themselves on two rocks of Locronan (Finistére) where 
the wheels of a cart which carried the body of St Ronan left an 
impression. They assert at Cambry that the mother of the Duc 
de Coigny owed the Duke’s birth to this operation twenty years 
after the marriage of his father.” At Sarrance (Basses Pyrénées) 
the women, saddened by not being mothers, came and devoutly 
passed and repassed on a little rock named the “ Rouquet de Sent 
Nicoulas.”* At St Etienne, in Coglés (Ille-et-Vilaine), they 
rubbed themselves a short time since on a mushroom-like forma- 
tion on a rock which has on its summit a superb basin.‘ 

In Auvergne this practice, slightly christianized and doubtless 
modified, according to tradition, was performed at the chapel of 
Orcival where sterile women, after having made three times the 
turn of a pillar, came and rubbed themselves against it.” 

Rubbing against stones was not only efficacious in affairs 
touching love or fruitfulness; recourse was also had to it when 
it was desired to gain strength or to recover health. Up to 
the present time the most typical facts have been shown in Breton 
localities, and several of the stones to which they address them- 
selves bear the name of some biblical hero renowned for strength, 
and that of a holy Breton bishop to whom a similarity of name 
has very likely been worth the privilege. 

At Plemeur-Bodou (Cétes-du-Nord) to give strength to the 
children and young people they rub their loins against the stone 
of St Samson, near the chapel dedicated to that saint.’ The 
rock of the same name at Trégastel had a hollowed-out place 


1 Julien Sacaze, Le Culte des Pierres dans le Pays de Luchon. 
? Cambry, Voyage dans le Finistére, p. 278. 

3 V. Lespy, Proverbes de Béarn, 2d ed., p. 144. 

* P. Bézier, /nv. des Még. del Ille-et-Vilaine, p, 111. 

> Pommerol in ? Homme, 1886, p. 623. 

°G. Le Calvez in Rev. des Trad. Pop., V, p. 93. 
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used by the pilgrims,’ the same as in the menhir at St Landun- 
nevez, Finisttre, where it was the shoulder that was rubbed. 

In passing by Guimaec, the pilgrims who go to St-Jean-du- 
Doigt rub their backs against the highest one of thirteen stones 
of a megalithic monument of oval form called Bez-an-Inkinérez 
(“Tomb of the Spinner”’), in the hope of being preserved from 
rheumatism.’ Many persons accomplish the same observance on 
the shaft of the cross of the Sept Douleurs (“ Seven Griefs’’) at 
the town of Batz (Loire-Inférieure), which is very ancient and has 
probably taken the place of a menhir.’ 


ASCENT OF AND PAUSING ON STONES 


In climbing up on stones remarkable for their peculiarities, or 
stones difficult to mount (at times even to sit on them), it was 
supposed one could obtain favors similar to those which were ob- 
tained by sliding or rubbing. Persons who wished to marry with 
little delay had to climb to the top of the upright stone of Colom- 
biers, deposit a piece of money, and then jump down from the 
top. Two other stones in the neighborhood of Bayeux were the 
objects of similar observances.‘ Those who could get to the top 
of the menhir of St Samson (Cétes-du-Nord) were assured of being 
married within the year.” To obtain this result it is necessary 
that the young girl get up on the basin stone of St Etienne at 
Coglés (Ille-et-Vilaine) on which is clandestinely performed the 
rite of friction, that she remain there upright, and that she does 
not blush before the pilgrims forming the assembly at St 
Eustache.° 

In the neighborhood of Fougerais there is a “ Devil’s Chair,” 
on which it suffices if one sits during a particular time (at a 


‘A. Descubes in Rev. des Trad. Pop., V, p. 575. 

* Paul du Chatellier, A/é. du Finistére, p. 71. 

* Le Bourg de Batz, Histoires et Lézendes, 1898, p. 158. 
* Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie Romanesque, p. 176. 
5 Paul Sébillot, Zrad. de la Haute-Bretagne, 1, p. 50. 

° A. Dagnet, 4u Pavs Fougerais, p. 102. 
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particular period of the year), in order that he or she whom the 
one had in view may finish by reciprocating his love.’ 

Other stones were associated with ancient marriage customs, 
and there were some, as for example the Pierre 4 la Mariée, of 
Gragay (Cher), upon which a bride had to dance on the day of her 
marriage, which bore a name corresponding to this ceremony.’ 
In the Basses-Alpes they called “ Pierre des Epoux,” a conical 
stone to which the nearest relations of the husband conducted 
the bride after the religious ceremony ; the bride sat there, resting 
one foot in a groove intended to receive it, and holding the left 
foot suspended. It was in this position that she received the 
congratulations of the members of both families.° 

Sterile women also came to certain stones at Decines (Rhéne), 
asking to be made fruitful; formerly they crouched on a mono- 
lith which stands in the middle of a field at a place called 
Pierrefrite,* at Locronan (Finistére) ; and a few years ago they lay 
down on the “ Jument de Pierre” of St Ronan, a natural rock 
of colossal size.° 

During the sixteenth century a statue which bore the name of 
a saint (of whose name there are many variants), and to which is 
attached a phallic significance, was regarded as having the same 
fruitful properties as the stones above mentioned. This is the 
way a contemporary writer describes the pilgrimage of which it 
was the objective: “St Guerlichon, which is an abbey of 
the town of Bourg-dieu, near Romorantin, and in several other 
places, prided itself to get with child as many women who would 
present themselves, provided that, during the time of their 
novena, they did not fail to recline in devotion on the blessed 
statue which lies down and is not upright as are the others. Be- 
sides this, it is requisite that each day they drink a certain bever- 


1A, Dagnet, 4u Pays Fougerais, p. 102, 
2L. Martinet, Ze Berry Préhistorique, p. 87. 
3 Alfred de Nore, Wythes et Coutumes, p. 7. 

4 E, Chantre in /’Homme, 1885, p. 75. 

5 A, Le Braz, Au Pays des Pardons, p. 249. 
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age which is mixed with the powder scraped from a certain part 
of it, which bears a name too indecent to mention.” ’ 

There were also stones which, by reason of their origin, or of 
their shape, imparted strength or health to those placed upon 
them or even to those who went to visit them. 

New-born children were exposed on the table of the dolmen 
of Trie (Oise). The name of the stone, “To the New Born,” 
which the dolmen of Margon (Eure-et-Loir) bears, connects 
itself, perhaps, to a similar custom.’ 

At the time of the Troménie, or procession of St Ronan, 
fever patients, or persons subject to nervous disorders, did not 
fail to sit in an unevenness of the stone, which was a sort of 
natural chair, where the saint formerly came to meditate.° 

The sick who lay down near the Hautes-Bornes, in Aisne, on 
the night of St John’s day, awoke cured. The women pretend 
that by going to the stone of Clouise, in the forest of Villers- 
Cotterets, they cure themselves without uttering the name of 
the saint, whom they should invoke by cracking the fingers.‘ 


PASSING THROUGH OR UNDER STONES 


Several stones were regarded as having a certain influence on 
destiny or health because of their having in them natural or arti- 
ficial holes. The ceremony consisted of introducing into the 
opening the head, the hand, or other members of the suppliant. 
In l’Aisne a number of these stones were to be seen. The 
head was usually placed in the hole for the purpose of questioning 
the future, and the young girls did so in order to see if they were 
destined to marry.’ 

The peasants attributed a particular value to oaths exchanged 


‘Henri Estienne, Afologie pour Hérodote, liv. 1, ch. 38. 

* Gustave Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., XV, pp. 477, 478. 
A. Le Braz, Pays des Pardons, p. 249. 

Ed. Fleury, Antiguités de 1’ Aisne, 1, pp. 102, 107. 

*Tbid., p. 107. 
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through the opening of the menhir of “ Draché” (Indre-et. 
Loire), and engaged couples were not content until the promise 
of marriage was exchanged through the stone; indeed, even the 
grass growing from the foot of it insured good luck.'' At Allaines 
(Eure-et-Loir), young married people must visit the pierced stone 
and pass their arm into its opening. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, M. Coquebert, an 
antiquarian, visited the dolmen of Trie (Oise), the bottom stone 
of which he says was pierced from one side to the other by an ir- 
regular hole, through which the people of the neighborhood were 
accustomed from time immemorial to pass their weak and feeble 
children under a firm conviction that it would give them health. 
In addition, it has lately preserved them from fevers. The chil- 
dren were introduced head first into this hole from the outer side.’ 
In Aisne, young mothers, in order to overcome bad luck, had 
their children passed through a stone which had a hole in it, while 
in Eure-et-Loir, in order to insure new-born children against 
witchcraft, they had them also passed through the hole in the 
dolmen of Allaines, which is now destroyed.’ 

This custom, more or less christianized, is sometimes observed 
inchurches. One reads in the proces verbal of a visit to the church 
of St Jean de Marillais, in 1644, that the clergy stopped up a 
hole which was in the bottom of the altar, in order to allay the 
superstition practised by parents who inserted into it the heads 
of their children.‘ 

In Allier they placed the head of a young child into the 
opening made in the tomb of St Menoux, and they deposited 
an offering therein, in order that they might not become imbecile.’ 
Not far from Courville (Eure-et-Loir), the mothers, in order that 
their children should walk alone, had their little feet passed into 


1L. Bousrez, Mégalithes de la Touraine, p. 71. 

2Ch. Coquebert in Bulletin de la Société des Sciences, Paris, 1799-1801, Ul, p. 39. 
3G, Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., Xv, pp. 477-478. 

+ Célestin Port in Soc. des Antiguaires de France, 1884, p. 76. 

5 Bardoux in Société d’Emulation de I’ Allier, 1867, p. 345. 
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the aperture of a pierced stone placed in a chapel called La 
Madelaine.' At Marcamps, in Gironde, was the hole of St 
Jean, made in a wall into which children were also introduced. 
This, however, lost its virtue after some one passed a dog through 
it? Adults practised this observance less often than did the 
children; nor have I discovered it applied to megaliths, though it 
appears probable that such was the case. At Ivry the faithful 
passed their hands through a square hole in the back of the altar 
of the chapel of St Frambour, among the stones on which the 
saint rested when he was fatigued; after this they drank water 
from a neighboring cistern.’ 

At Marly-le-Vicomte, when a domestic animal became sick it 
was led to the Borne stone, which had a hole in it, and to obtain 
a cure it was necessary to pass through the hole a piece of money 
which was not picked up again.* 

The act which consists of crawling under a stone slab, where 
the supports usually left but little space between it and the ground, 
does not connect itself, so directly as did those preceding it, with 
megalithic worship. Although such a practice was anciently per- 
formed, it does not appear to have taken place under the slabs 
covering dolmens. As these were almost invariably hidden under 
a tumulus, they could not, except in rare instances, serve the pur- 
pose, and even if they did, the practice was not undertaken except 
in relatively modern times, after their mortuary purpose was 
forgotten. I do not believe that any one has discovered a single 
example of a passage under a megalithic monument which has not 
been subjected to some modification. 

The monk Jacques Demai, in his Vie de Sainte Clotilde, pub- 
lished in 1613, speaks of the custom the pilgrims had of passing 
three times under a stone table which was on the plaza of An- 
delys, near the fountain of that saint, and which was destroyed in 


' Vaugeois in A/ém. de la Soc. des A ntig., Ul, p. 375. 
°F, Daleau, 7vaditions de la Gironde, Pp. 44. 

3 Mém. de la Soc. des Antiq., 1, p. 430. 

“Ph. Salmon, Dict. Archéologique de l’ Yonne, p. 86. 
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1799. It was possibly an ancient dolmen that had been the tomb 
of St Etbin in Eure. It was tool-dressed about 1895, and trans- 
formed into a table supported by four little columns under which 
people passed in vain to be cured of pains in the back, as was the 
case with the great stone of Ymare in Seine-Inférieure, which now 
forms a roughly squared table with a cross engraved on one of its 
angles. It stands but eighty centimeters from the ground, and 
in order to be cured of rheumatism, or even of madness, one must 
not, in passing under, touch it with his back, nor must the knees 
touch the earth.’ 

At present such little monuments are almost always found in 
churches and are often said to enclose the body of some saint. 
Quite a large number have been brought to light under which the 
rite is yet performed, a few only of which I will note. 

According to a belief prevailing in the city of Noirmoutier 
all persons suffering from fever who pass, by crawling, under the 
tomb of St Filbert are invariably cured ; those who crawl through 
the two passages which are worn through the monument will 
marry within the year.’ Pilgrims who drag themselves on their 
knees between the two supports under the tomb of St Villebrand, 
in the church of St Vulbas, on his feast day, are cured of stomach. 
ache or colic. There is preserved in the church of St Villers, St 
Sépulcre (Oise), a stone under which they pass sick children.’ 


ENCIRCLING THE STONE 


The ceremony of encircling the stone, especially when it was 
not performed by a single individual, took the form of a dance or 
procession ; it possessed an efficacy similar to that of the cus- 
toms already described, and was performed for the same purpose. 

In Auvergne, on the plateau of Puy-de-Mouton, above the 
anciently inhabited grottos a statue of the virgin has replaced a 


1 Leon Coutil, M/égalithes del’ Eure, p. 48; Mégalithes de la Seine-Inférieure, p. 21. 
? Henri Bourgeois, La Vendée d’Autrefois, p. 21. A, Dauzat in Rev, des Trad. 
Pop., XV, 613. 
’Gustave Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., X1V, p. 477. 
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megalithic monument called the “ Pierre Fade,” around which 
formerly on a wedding day all the invited guests promenaded 
while the newly married couple danced around it three times that 
the union might be fruitful and the woman a good nurse.’ 

In about 1880, not far from Carnac, people who had been 
married many years and were childless came at the moment of 
the full moon to a menhir, took off their clothes, and the woman 
set herself to running around the menhir, endeavoring to escape 
the pursuit of her husband, which she ended, however, by allow- 
ing herself to be caught. The relatives kept watch to prevent in- 
quisitive persons from coming and interfering with those engaged 
in this singular custom which, it appears, still takes place at 
times.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century, each year on the 15th 
of August, before sunrise, the women of Croisic left their houses, 
and all of them holding each others’ hands and crying out at the 
top of their voices, went in the direction of the Pierre Longue, 
around which they danced all the morning.* At Locronan the 
pilgrims three times circled the rock on which is the chair of St 
Ronan.* 

One Sunday in 1836 an antiquarian of Poitou observed two 
men and a woman who had gone to Poitiers for the féte of Ste 
Radegonde ; they stopped at the foot of the Pierre Levée and 
began to march in procession and made its circuit three times. 
Having arrived at the place of beginning, they kissed the stone, 
and after making the sign of the cross, continued their route.° 
The observer does not say what the object of this ceremony was, 
but from other things done elsewhere we do know why people 
addressed themselves to stones. 


' Berenger-Féraud, Superstitions et Survivances, i, p. 189. 

* Paul Sébillot, 7vaditions de la Haute-Bretagne, 1, Pp. 50. 

3 E, Richer, Description du Croisic, 1823, p. 82. 

* Abbé J. M. Abgrall, Pierres & Bassins. 

> Mangon de la Lande in Antiquatires de l’ Ouest, 1836, p. 47. 
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In the Bocage Normand mothers of conscripts go to the Pierre 
Dyallon, place a bough on the dolmen, and go around it back. 
wards in order that their sons may draw a good number.’ The 
husbands whose wives domineer them and make them miserable 
(others say who fear to be betrayed) went in the night and 
hopped around the rock at Combourtillé (Ille-et-Vilaine)? At 
Villars (Eure-et-Loir) they make the horses which are attacked 
with colic go around a piece of ground called Perron de St 
Blaise.’ 


FRAGMENTS OF STONE 


On love, generation, and happiness, fragments of certain stones 
had an influence analogous to that attributed to certain natural 
stones or to megaliths. At times they amounted toa real charm, 
In Picardy it was said to young girls: “ Vos vos marteres ech’ 
l'année ct, vos avez des pterres ed’ capucin dans vo poche.” This was 
in allusion to the popular belief according to which every young 
girl who takes a little piece of a stone on which a Capuchin prisoner 
in the great tower of Ham left his impress, gets married before 
the year rolls round.‘ 

In the Beaujolais, women afflicted with sterility scraped a 
stone placed in an isolated chapel in the middle of the prairies,’ 
At St Sernin des Bois (Sadne-et-Loire), they scraped the statue of 
St Freluchot.’ In order to facilitate childbirth, those who were 
believers carried away fragments of a stone which formerly existed 
at Avensan in Gironde.’ 

To be protected from sickness, each of the pilgrims selected a 


1V. Brunet, Contes du Bocage Normand, p. 133. 

2 A. Orain, Le Folk-Lore de l’ Ille-et-Vilaine, 1, p, 105. 

3A. S. Morin, Le Prétre et le Sorcier, p. 280. 

4 Leroux de Lincy, Ze Livre des Proverbes Francais. L. Dusevel, Lettres sur le 
Département de la Somme, p. 174. 

5 Claudius Savoye, Le Beaujolais Préhistorique, p. 103. 

® L. Lex, Le Culte des Eaux en Saéne-et-Loire, p. 40. 

7F, Daleau, 7radttions de la Gironde, p. 43. 
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piece of gravel of Arrayé, which is to be seen on the road to St 
Sauveur in the Hautes-Pyrénées.’ 

Particles of stone play a considerable réle in the medicine 
of superstition. Its use is ancient, and if most often the dust of 
the stones, mixed with the drink of sick persons, came from the 
tombs or from the statues of saints, there were some that were 
taken from megaliths. 

Persons attacked with fever scrape an enormous rough stone, 
at the edge of Lussac-les-Chateaux and of Persac (Vienne), called 
(no one knows why) by the name of St Sirot; or they scraped the 
large Pierre de Chenet in the same quarter on which they place, 
as offerings, pins and farthings. The dust is mixed with water 
which they drink nine mornings in succession.” In La Bresse, 
young mothers, in order to stop the crying of their nursing chil- 
dren, make them take fragments of a stone placed in the midst of 
the vines at a place called St Clément (perhaps for St Calmant) 
in the parish of Vounas, in Ain.” At St Cénéry sur Ctre they 
scrape a menhir to cure colic in children.‘ 

The custom of breaking fragments from tombs or statues 
extends to a very ancient period ; following an ancient custom of 
which Gregory of Tours speaks (in the sixth century), the people 
scraped stone from the tomb of St Marcel at Paris, and its dust, 
mixed ina glass of water, passed as a specific for several diseases.° 

In the seventeenth century, pilgrims attacked with fever or 
toothache scraped or ate the stone of the tomb of St Thomas at 
Poitiers, and women gave it to their children also to cure them 
of toothache." Numberless examples have in our time been 
brought to light concerning the efficacy of fragments of stones 


‘Achille Jubinal, Les Hautes-Pyrénées, p. 134. 

*Beauchet-Filleau, Pélerinages du Diocese de Poitiers, p. 526. Léon Pineau, Le 
Folk-Lore du Poitou, p- 510. 

3 Fr, Renard, Superstitions Bressanes, p. 22. 

*Berenger-Féraud, Superstitions et Survivances, \1, p. 524. 

*Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, 1, p. 73. 

*Beauchet-Filleau, Pélerinages du Diocese de Poitiers, Pp. 519. 
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over tombs. The peasants make holes, in the shape of drinking. 
cups, in the limestone of the tomb of the very blessed Barthélemy 
Picqueray, placed in a little chapel near Cherbourg; they fill them 
with water and dilute it with the scrapings of the stone and give 
it to their children to drink." To cure themselves of fever, the 
people of Déols (Indre) drink the marble dust from a tomb in a 
crypt of the church. At Cernay (Vienne) the particles produced 
by scraping the tomb of St Serein were mixed with water from 
the fountain of the same name; those of the mortuary stone of 
the Holy Virgin were put in the drink given to fever patients. 

Sometimes the people, of their own volition, transformed the 
effigies from the graves of the nobility and gentry into the statues 
of saints. That of a chevalier which was in the church of Vigeau 
(Vienne) had received the name of St Eutrope; the relatives 
of the sick people had scraped with a knife that part which corre. 
sponded to the seat of pain of the sick person, who was made to 
take itin an infusion. If the matter concerned children, the dust 
was put into their stockings or their shoes.’ 

At the abbey of Grainetitre (Vendée), a stone statue on the 
tomb of a lord of Parthenay, whose life had been far from edify- 
ing, was venerated as that of a saint and they called it St 
Rognoux. They scraped the nose of this statue and made the 
children who were troubled with scurf swallow the dust in order 
to effect a cure. After the destruction of the abbey the head of 
this statue was placed at the foot of the cross in a niche which 
was enclosed by an iron grating. This obstruction was soon 
broken down by the devotees, and for want of a nose, which had 
completely disappeared, they now scrape other parts of the body.’ 
Sometimes this practice was associated with the worship of heal- 
ing waters which ran in the neighborhood. At St Sernin des Bois 
the pilgrims scraped the statue of St Plotat and made such chil- 


1 Spalikowski, Paysages et Paysans Normands, p. 41. 
* Beauchet-Filleau, loc. cit., pp. 522, 525-526. 
8A, de la Villegille in Bull, de la Soc. des Antiquaires de 1’ Ouest, 1842. 
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dren as suffered from general debility drink the dust diluted in 
water taken from a neighboring spring.’ Fragments from the 
stone of the altar of the chapel of St Benoit, at Maillé (Vienne), 
were diluted in the water of the spring. People suffering from 
fever who go to drink the water of the pool of Paizay-le-Sac, not 
far from a chapel dedicated to Ste Marie the Egyptian, mix with 
ita little powder scraped from the stone of the ancient sanctuary.’ 

In order to slightly christianize the practice, it appears that 
certain stones from which individuals came to demand cures had 
been carried into churches. Several ancient chapels of Beaujolais 
did, or do yet, enclose miraculous stones the surfaces of which are 
scraped by the aid of a knife; the powder thus obtained is swal- 
lowed and the patients are thereby cured of various diseases. 
That which was in the chapel of St Ennemond, and which was 
efficacious against the toothache and colic, has been taken into 
the neighboring court-yard; yet it is still honored by numerous 
pilgrims retaining faith in its virtue, who, after kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, do not forget the miraculous powder, the real 
object of their pilgrimage.’ 


MARVELOUS IMPRESSIONS IN STONES 


Marvelous impressions are the object of a worship similar to 
that of great natural stones and megaliths, and is probably as 
ancient, since it is found established in numbers of places almost 
in the beginnings of history. In France, if they are found far 
back in antiquity, they are posterior to the establishment of 
Christianity, but the impressions attributed to heroes or to gods 
were visited doubtless by the faithful who came to ask of them 
for either health or happiness. It is very likely that the apostles 
were not able to destroy the secular observances all at once, and 
in consequence they adopted in regard to them the same methods 


"L, Lex, Ze Culle des Eaux en Saéne-et-Loire, p- 40. 
*Beauchet-Filleau, loc. cit., pp. 225-226. 
Claudius Savoye, Le Beaujolais Préhistorigue, pp. 100-101. 
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as they did for the springs, and replaced the name of a pagan 
deity with that of a popular saint who was renowned for his 
miracles. Thisis the reason that there are found in Burgundy, and 
in near-by regions, so many “ Steps of St Martin” or of his favorite 
steed. According to a local historian,’ they stake out, so to say, 
the evangelical journeys. Besides, the church followed the same 
policy, and the names of illustrious saints of local celebrity 
replaced those of local divinities without entirely effacing them. 
Visits continued under the name of pilgrimages and with modifi- 
cations of the customs more apparent than real. 

Gregory of Tours cites several of these impressions signalized 
by public veneration, and among them those of a stone in the 
Basilica of Tours on which the saint had sat.’ At Poitiers they 
had erected the church of “ Pas Dieu” at the place where his 
foot had rested, marked after his appearance to Ste Radegonde.’ 
One of the most ancient pilgrimages of this region took place at 
“Pas de St Martin” at St Martin la Rivitre La Peyra del 
Péchat dél Boun Diou (“The Stone of the Sin of the Good 
Lord ”’), at Louignac, in Limousin, which has an impression the 
shape of a foot, is the object of an immemorial worship.* One 
could multiply these examples, but I will speak here especially only 
of the observances which, either with or without Christian veneer, 
connect themselves with a worship of probable pagan origin. 

It is very likely that there has been conducted near these im- 
pressions practices related to love and fruitfulness, and, as has 
been already seen, that several of these stones upon which /a 
glissade, or rubbing, was practised had cups or basins cut into 
them,—circumstances which had contributed to cause them to be 
chosen for these rites. Up to the present time there have been 
brought to light but a small number of observances in connection 


1A, Bulliot et Thiollier, Za A/ission de St Martin, p. 10 et passim. 
2 De Gloria Confessorum, ch. V1, cited by Bulliot. 

3 Alfred Maury, Légendes Pieuses du Moyen Age, p. 215. 

4 Beauchet-Filleau, loc. cit. 

5J. B. Champeval, Proverbes Bas-Limousins, p. 35. 
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with this class of ideas; it appears, however, that one can connect 
them with a sort of ordeal which was practised at Neuilly St 
Front, near the Chateau Thierry, where the married couple 
went to the place called the “ Desert,” where there was an im- 
mense sandstone rock, on the surface of which were to be seen 
two large and deep natural furrows. There they poured out wine 
which the newly married couple must drink, one at the end of 
each furrow, and from the manner in which they drank different 
prognostications were drawn.’ 

A frequent custom in the worship of stones is that in which 
the believer places his body in contact with that to which he 
attributes power. This is also done when visits are made to the 
reputed miraculous impressions. 

At Spa (Belgium), women who wish to conceive put their foot 
ina groove ina stone called the “‘ Pas de St Remacle.”’* They place 
the feet of children who are slow in learning to walk in three im- 
pressions left by the footprint of the Virgin at Ménéac in French 
Morbihan.*° At Brignoux (Vienne), the mothers carry them to 
the depressions in a large rock left by the slipper of St Martin. 
The custom is that after praying at the foot of the cross which 
surmounts it, there are deposited in the impression some pieces of 
money destined for the poor of the neighborhood who, in ex- 
change, should say a prayer for the benefit of the donor.‘ 

The pilgrims press their foot on the footprint of the Virgin 
which is at a short distance from the chapel of St Laurent in 
Deux-Sévres.* 

In Beaujolais, they carry children who are slow to walk to 
a groove in a rock called “ Pierre de Clevis.” In St Romain de 
Popey they urinate in the cavity and we are assured the cure 
quickly follows.° 


‘Ed. Fleury, Antiguités de 1’ Aisne, 1, p. 106, 

* Pommerol in ? Homme, 1887, p. 629. 

* Mahé, Antiquités du Morbihan, p. 442. 

* Beauchet-Filleau, loc. cit., p. 521. > Pommerol, loc. cit. 
* Claudius Savoye, Le Beaujolais Préhistorique, pp. 109-110, 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 4—7. 
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New-born children who have a certain blue vein visible under 
the eyebrows, which they call “mal de St Divy,” are taken to 
Dirinon to the stone where Ste’ Nonne, mother of St Divy, left 
the impression of her knees, in order that the saint may preserve 
them from the premature death which the sign portends.' 

At Besné (Loire-Inférieure), the bed of St Secondel—a 
granite fissure which served as a bed for this blessed hermit—is 
used for rubbing the pilgrims who lie down there.’ Peasants lie 
down and invoke St Etienne in one of the basin stones which 
are seen at Plumergat, in the Morbihan.* Mothers cradle their 
sick infants in the hollow of the horse of St Martin, at Vertolay, 
in the Puy-de-Déme*; at Pluzunet (Cétes-du-Nord) they roll 
feeble children in the bed of St Idunet, which is a depression in 
a natural block that answered as a couch for the saint. In addi- 
tion, they whip them with a broom which they afterward use in 
sweeping the stone.* 

Every year on August 6th, from time immemorial the lame, 
the paralytic, the sick of every kind, come to the chapel conse- 
crated to St Estapin on the top of a mountain at a short distance 
from Dourgues (Aude). They make the tour nine times and 
then go to the platform on which rocks full of holes slightly pro- 
ject from the earth. Then each one finds a remedy for his 
misery. All that is necessary is for him to insert the afflicted part 
into the hole in the stone to which it corresponds. The holes are 
of different caliber, corresponding to the head, the thighs, the 
arms, etc. This ceremony once performed, all attending are 
cured. In Basse-Bretagne the same custom is observed; when 
one has an injured member, he goes and places it in the hole that 
is on the surface of a large block of naturally rounded stone 


1A, Joanne, Bretagne, p. 290. 

2 Richer, Voyage de Nantes & Guérande, p. 16. 

3 Rosenzweig, Répertoire Archéologigue du Morbihan, p. 9. 

‘ Pommerol, loc. cit., p. 629. 

Ernoul de la Cheneliére, Jrventaire des Mégalithes des Cotes-du-Nord, p. 34- 
5 Société des Antiquaires, 1, p. 429. 
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which was formerly in a field near the village of Kerangolet, in 
Gouesnou, and which is today in a little chapel near the country 


town.’ 
The believers who make pilgrimages to the rock where Ste 


Procule left the impressions of her head, body, and arms, do not 
fail to apply to them their own limbs.” 

The efficacy of visits to impressions, like those made in stones 
and fountains, depended also on the time of the day or night 
when they were made, which is an indication of the antiquity of 
the practice. 

In Haute-Loire, about 1807, numbers of pilgrims visited 
a certain rock in which there were holes, and which bore the 
name “ Pierre-de-St-Martin.” The worship, which the clergy 
had vainly sought to destroy, had no satisfactory result unless 
performed before the rising or after the setting of the sun.° 


WATER FROM MARVELOUS DEPRESSIONS 


Water remaining in basins or depressions were also effective in 
the case of illness, as was that of miraculous fountains. Several of 
these little fountains were said to be inexhaustible. 

Water in the depressions of the worn side of the “ Pierre 
St Benoit,” or of the “ Pierre qui Pleure,” at St James (Manche), 
always returns again into the cavities, no matter what is done to 
keep it out! If one succeeds in drying it up in the evening, it 
appears again the next morning.‘ In Mayenne they assert 
that it is impossible to staunch that which refills the channels 
of the worn side of the Bertelliére.° 

I have been unable to discover any documents prior to the 
fifteenth century which mention a belief in the curative efficacy 


Paul du Chatellier, Afégalithes du Finistre, p. 25: 

* Bardoux in Soc. d’Emulation de l’A lier, 1867, p. 348. 
* Aymard, Le Géant du Rocher Corneille, p. 46. 
‘Gustave Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., IV, p. 156. 

* Moreau, Motes sur la Préhistoire de la Mayenne, p. to. 
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of these waters, but the custom is probably extremely old, and 
the passage which follows the Evangiles des Quenouilles evi. 
dences a custom which has long had but a traditional existence. 
Should a woman twist her foot, it becomes necessary for her hus. 
band to make a pilgrimage to Monseigneur St Martin for her 
health, and that he bring back the washings of the feet of St 
Martin’s horse and with it wash her foot and it will in a short time 
get well.’ This sovereign water for strains was probably taken 
from the small cistern of the worn part of the “ Polissoir St Mar- 
tin’ at Assevilliers, in La Somme, which is not far from Artois or 
from Flanders, where it is believed that this little book was 
composed. 

The water of several small cisterns in Eure-et-Loir is used 
for the treatment of fevers. They came to drink the water which 
remained in the hollows of the folzssozr, called the “ Pierre de St 
Martin,” at Nettonville and of that called the “Puits de St 
Martin” at Civray ; they prayed on this stone and placed on it an 
offering. Women called “travelers” came from afar fifty years 
ago to seek health for the sick who could not come themselves.’ 

In La Creuse those suffering from fevers drank the water con- 
tained in three basins of the block Lo Petro de nau Ebalai, at Soub- 
rebost, so called because it has quite coarsely cut in its sides, nine 
large steps by means of which one gets on top of it. In addition, 
one should throw from there, unseen, a piece of money or a pin. 
So Cancalon® relates that to them was attributed the power of 
healing eruptive diseases of the head; for this purpose they 
placed the upper part of the child’s body in the little basin and 
washed it with the water contained in the larger one.’ At St 
Symphorien, near Uchon, persons formerly came to be cured of 
scurf, who washed the head in the large basin seen there, which 


1 Evangiles des Quenouilles, V1, p. 8. 

? Gustave Fouju in Rev. des Trad. Pop., 1V, pp. 214-215. 

3 Essai sur les Monuments Druidiques de la Creuse (1843), p. 14. 
4M. de Cessae, We'galithes de la Creuse, p. 36. 
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contains water throughout the whole season.’ The rain-water 
which accumulated in a basin stone worn into the shape of an 
angel and dedicated to St Mene, not far from the little town of 
Grandrieu (Creuse), like that of St Andéol, had the reputation of 
curing cutaneous eruptions; formerly the lotion was followed by 
offerings of money. As the water is quite dirty, because there 
are left there the head-dresses and caps of contaminated children, 
this basin was the object of an ironical verse : 


Din lou bassin de Sain Mén 
Aquel qu’a pas la rougno, prén.? 


People afflicted with skin diseases came to bathe in a cradle- 
shaped rock of a small stream in the neighborhood of St 
Arnoux.’ The water in the grooves of the “ Pierre qui Pleure,” at 
St James (Manche), cures fevers, several sicknesses of infancy, 
and trouble with the eyes.* The water of a basin hollowed in 
a block of granite near the village of Termes, in La Creuse, also 
cured sore eyes, as did that which oozes into a little natural cup 
inthe gorge of Tarn, near the hermitage of St Hilaire. After 
washing, they generally threw into it a pin stuck into a piece of 
the clothes of the sick person.° 

The largest of the twenty-five hollows of a rock at Plouescat 
(Finisttre), not far from the guard-house of St Eden, always holds 
water which passes for being miraculous against pains and sick- 
ness in domestic animals, and the pilgrims did not fail to carry 
some of it home with them.’ Horses attacked with colic are 
cured with the water in the cup of the “ Polissoir of St Martin” 
at Assevilliers (Somme), where this blessed one watered his horse. 


A. Bulliot et Thiollier, Za Mission de St Martin, p. 316. 

* L. de Malafosse in Antiguaires del’ Ouest, Vil, p. 75. Jules Barbot in Rev. des 
Trad, Pop., XVI, p. 71. 

* Berenger-Féraud, Réminiscences de la Provence, p. 301. 

‘Léon Coutil, Mégalithes de la Manche. 

* Jules Barbot, loc. cit, L. de Malafosse, loc. cit. 

Paul du Chatellier, Mégalithes du Finisttre, De 77: 
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The sick animal should drink from this basin and then turn sey. 
eral times around the stone.’ 

At the time of persistent drought, they went to basin rocks, 
the cavities of which were ordinarily filled with water the year 
round, and there they performed acts similar to those employed 
in the case of real fountains. The neighboring people to the 
“ Pierre Pourtue”’ or pierced stone at Laizy, which bears the im- 
press of the horse of St Julien, poured out holy water which they 
stirred with a stick or branch of boxwood, saying prayers at the 
same time.” At the “ Baume d’Ordenche” the peasants go in a 
procession to a basin worn in the basalt, which they call “ Fenétre 
ou Tronc de St Laurent,” to pray for rain necessary for their 
crops.° 


OFFERINGS 


Those who come to ask of the stones happiness or health, 
often deposit, after the accomplishment of the principal cere- 
mony, offerings intended for the genii whom they desire to peti- 
tion. Several of these presents were made to megaliths and bore 
relation to love. At Montault, at Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine), subse- 
quent to /a gilissade, the young girls had to place on the stone a 
little piece of cloth or ribbon.* Those also who climbed on to the 
erect stone of Colombitres, in order to be married during the year, 
left there a piece of money.° 

In the beginning of the last century young girls wishing to 
procure husbands for themselves placed in the fissures of the men- 
hirs of Long-Boél (Seine-Inférieure) flakes of wool and amulets ; 
this custom was verified near Guérande, in 1820, by M. Mont- 
bret, who found in the clefts of the dolmen pieces of rose-colored 
woolen goods tied with tinsel, and they told him that these offer- 


1C, Boulanger, Le Ménhir de Doingt, Somme, 1898. 

2A, Bulliot et Thiollier, Za Mission de St Martin, p. 288. 
3 Pommerol, Pierres 2 Bassins, p. 629. 

4P. Bézier, Meévalithes de l’ Ille-et-Vilaine, p. 101. 

5A, de Caumont, Antiguités Monumentales, 1, p. 120. 
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ings were made in safe hiding-places by young girls who hoped to 
be married during the year.’ 

There are still discovered in almost every hole or fissure of 
the menhir of “ Pierre Verte,” in the valley of Lunain (Seine-et- 
Marne), either a nail or a pin, which are from the young people 
of the country who come to throw them in, in the hope of soon 
being married.” From time to time there are found on the 
“Pierre St Martin” (Indre-et-Loire) sou pieces, fruit, bread, and 
cheese, which are offered there by those who attribute to the 
stone marvelous properties.” 

Children carry to the Mére aux Cailles (Eure-et-Loir) slices 
of bread and butter, confitures, etc., which they place in a hole 
that is quite deeply worn in the side of the menhir.* This is per- 
haps in remembrance of an observance on the island of Yeu, where 
the children, not very long ago, collected haphazard, on the road, 
two little stones and placed them on a small monolith situated 
between the town and the harbor, saying, “ Grandmother, here is 
bread and lard.” *° The mothers of the conscripts place on the 
“ Pierre Dyallan,” before invoking it, the branch of a tree.’ For- 
merly it was the custom to go in the spring and deposit a hand- 
ful of trefoil on the dolmen called “ Palet-de-Gargantua,” at St 
Benoit-sur-Mer (Vendée), in order to be preserved from the 
horse Malet, which threw over a precipice those who mounted 
him.’ 

The presents made to basin stones and to those bearing mar- 
velous impressions almost invariably had for their object the 
procurement of health. Those who came to the “ Pierre-de- 
Terme” to be cured of trouble with their eyes, left a pin in the 


1A, de Caumont, loc. cit. 

*Th. Volkov in Rev. des Trad. Pop., vt, p. 448. 
*L, Bousrez, Mégalithes de la Touraine, p. 6. 

*G. Fouju, in Rev. des Trad. Pop., X, p. 673. 
’Richard, Guide & d’ Yeu, Pp. 40. 

® Victor Brunet, Contes du Bocage Normand, p. 137. 
"Abbé F. Baudry, Mémoire, 
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basin.’ Pilgrims coming to the Baume d’Ordenche, to pray either 
for health or for rain, deposited sous in the cavity called the “ Hole 
of St Laurent.”* Those who, for the cure-of certain sickness, went 
to the “ Pierre de St Mén,” near Grandrieu (Lozére), placed some 
money in the basin *; those suffering from fever deposited in that 
of the “ Pas de St Martin,” in Iffendic (Ille-et-Vilaine), pieces of 
money and little wooden crosses.‘ The mothers of children not 
yet able to walk alone, placed in the impression of the “ Mule de 
St Martin,” at Brignoux, some small change intended for the 
poor of the place, who, in taking it, were to say a prayer in the 
donor’s favor.* Those passing by placed there as offerings a 
sou, or flowers, or fruits, through a grating which protected it at 
a “Pas de St Martin,” and at a “ Chaire de St Martin” in the 


difficult passage of “ Vaux Chinon. Formerly pious souls not 
content to pray near the overturned dolmen of the “ Pierres 
d’Amuré ” (Deux-Sévres), offered to it little pieces of money.’ 

Sometimes the objects deposited on the megaliths did not 
consist merely of an offering to the monument, but were con- 
nected rather with the widespread belief by which one can compel 
his sickness to pass into an inanimate object and rid himself of 
it by transmitting it to the one who picks it up. On the island of 
Sein, those suffering from fever have nine pebbles, which are car- 
ried in the sick person’s handkerchief, placed for them at the foot 
of menhirs; the one taking these pebbles takes the fever.’ 


RESPECT PAID TO MEGALITHS 


All who have concerned themselves with the opinions which 
the megaliths inspired to the people living near them, have con- 


1L. de Malafosse in Avtig. de Ouest, VII, p. 75. 

2? Pommerol, Zes Pierres a Bassins, p. 629. 

3 Jules Barbot in Rev. des Trad, Pop., XVI, p. 73. 

4P. Bézier, Wégalithes de [’Jlle-et-Vilaine, p, 222. 

5 Beauchet-Filleau, loc. cit., p. 521. 

* A. Bulliot et Thiollier, Za Mission de St Martin, pp. 186, 305. 
7 Monuments du Poitou, p. 10. 

§ Joanne, Bretagne, 569. 
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curred that they have been the objects of a certain regard mixed 
with fear, which is probably an unconscious survival of the far- 
distant epoch when they played a réle in the social or religious 
life with which we are but slightly acquainted, but which must 
have been notable. One rarely hears of irreverent acts being 
committed near them, or, at all events, that such should be the 
case among natives of their locality, but, on the contrary, one does 
at times encounter vestiges of the ancient veneration which is not 
without value in showing practices when the ancient religion and 
that now prevailing find each other, so to say, associated. In 
Aveyron the old people respectfully uncovered when they passed 
near the dolmen of Claparédes called “1’Oustal de los Fode- 
rellos,’* but they also made the sign of the cross. To turn away 
witchcraft they did not fail to make the sign of the cross before 
the menhir of the “ Femme Blanche” in the forest of Marcon.’ 

When the children were near a folissoir of Nettonville 
(Eure-et-Loir), called the “ Bénitier du Diable”’ because they 
say the cup was hollowed out for him, they dipped up a little of 
the water which remained there and made the sign of the cross.’ 

At times even the ceremonies in which the priests took part 
were held near these vestiges of another religion. Before 1789 
the clergy went in procession to the dolmen of Ste Madeleine 
(Charente), and about the same period they said mass in a boat 
above Druidical stones which were visible fifteen feet under water 
between Le Guilvinec and Penmarch.* 

A stone of the Bois de Bersillat, at Mingot, in Céte d’Or, 
bearing the impression of the four feet of a horse, was visited with 
devotion, as it was said to be the prints of the animal ridden by 
St Martin.’ Formerly they kissed respectfully the footprints of the 
Virgin and the infant Jesus, near Moncontour de Bretagne; and 


" Michel Virenque in A/ém. de la Société des Lettres de I’ Aveyron, 1868-73, p. 34- 

* Ph. Salmon, Dict. archéologique del’ Yonne, p. 53. 

°G. Fouju in Rev, des Trad. Pop., V, p. 155. 

* Société des Antiquaires de France, Vu, p. 43. Cambry, Voyage dans le Finis- 
“re, p. 350. ° A. Bulliot et Thiollier, Mission de St Martin, p. 288. 
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at the other extremity of France they kissed the footprint of the 
mare of Roland on the sacred rock of Ultréra.’ 

In Hautes-Pyrénées the guides and others who passed by, 
embraced the Caillou de Arrayé (the drawn-out pebble) in making 
the sign of the cross. This rock dominates an enormous landslip 
on the road to St Sauveur on which the Holy Virgin is said to 
have rested when she visited the country.’ 

It is very likely that the respect paid to stones remarkable 
for their size or other particular circumstance, was due to 
judicial acts of which tradition has retained a remembrance, 
because they were carried out near them. At St Gilles Pligeaux 
(Cétes-du-Nord), in the center of the Roche a Sec (Roc’h ar Lex, 
the “ Roche de la Loi”’), broken in 1810, there was a hole which 
was intended to receive the post which supported the movable 
dome under which were sheltered the judges who came there to 
dispense justice.* The “Selle & Dieu,” at the edge of Arinthod, 
which was destroyed in 1838, was an isolated rough stone, stand- 
ing in a lonely place, like a glass with a foot to it, it being more 
contracted in the middle of its height than at its extremities. 
It was provided with a place of natural form to sit upon, and 
according to local tradition the judge of the county formerly 
went there to hear the people’s causes.‘ In Aisne they refer to 
several natural stones near which justice was rendered in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and, indeed, at a period quite near our own. The best 
known was a large rock still to be seen at Dhuizel, in the parish 
of Braine; in the middle of the eighteenth century the menhir 
of Chavigny, canton of Soissons, and the “Pierre Noble” at 
Vauregis ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even 
in the eighteenth is seen mention of the acts performed near 


the “ Grés qui va boire. 


1J. M. Carlo in Rev. des Trad. Pop., Vu, p. 427. Jaubert de Réart, Souvenir 
Pyrénéens, p. 183. 

® Achille Jubinal, Les Hautes-Pyrénées, p. 134. 

* B. Jollivet, Les Cétes-du-Nord, 11, p. 310. 

*D. Monnier et A. Vingtrinier, 7raditions Populaires Comparées, p. 427. 

5 E. Fleury, Antiguités de 1’ Aisne, 1, p. 105. 
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We are assured that the seigneurs formerly judged their 
yassals near the “ Pierres de la Justice” of the plain of Champ 
Arnauld in the Deux-Sévres,’ following the tradition of the three 
menhirs of Simandre, near Lyon, which are placed in a triangle 
and which have served as gallows to the Baron de Pierres.* 

In Haute-Loire it is said that the seigneurs collected the 
tithes near a large stone called La Carte.* The Chartreux of 
Gaillon (Eure) came to receive their rents near a defaced table 
which was placed horizontally on two vertical stones, and it is 


upon this that, since time immemorial, the new Brothers of 
Charity of Aubevoie made their vows.* Formerly persons came 
here to render their vows of homage and faith to the chapter of 
the cathedral of Chartres in the place called “ Pierre de Main 
Verte” where there are to be seen four or five large stones in the 
middle of a field.’ 


In presenting the numerous facts which demonstrate the very 
apparent survival of the worship of stones in the most anciently 
civilized country of the Old World, I have systematically ab- 
stained from all comparisons with what has been shown to exist 
in other countries of Europe.. Had I done so, I would have 
been necessarily very incomplete, for I do not think that an 
inventory, like that which I have the honor here to present, has 
been made in countries where megalithic monuments are still 
found in great numbers. 

I shall be very happy if this study gives to American students 
an incentive to seek the survival of stone worship among the 
aborigines of the New World. Their comparison with those of 
France would without doubt give many curious and interesting 
results. 


" Desaivre, Le Mythe de la Mere Lusine, p. 96. 
* Tardy, Le Menhir de Simandre. 

* Aymard, Le Géant du Rocher Corneille, p. 56. 
Coutil, Mégalithes de Eure, p. 63, 

> Lejeune in Soc. des Antiquaires, 1, p. 5. 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND FOSSIL REMAINS FROM 
A SULPHUR SPRING AT AFTON, INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


By W. H. HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of Igo! the attention of the Smithsonian 
Institution was called to a new site yielding fossil remains of the 
mastodon and mammoth, and numerous flint implements in close 
association with them. The information was furnished by Dr R. 
H. Harper, of Afton, Indian Territory, who, on making a super- 
ficial examination of the site, became convinced that the phe- 
nomena were of much scientific interest. Through his solicitation 
the National Museum took the matter up, and Mr F. A. Lucas, 
of the division of osteology, sent his assistant, Mr A. Stewart, 
to make investigations, the particular object being to procure 
a complete skeleton of mammoth or mastodon for the Buffalo 
Exposition; but Mr Stewart found that the remains of fossil ani- 
mals at Afton were dissociated and fragmentary, and the investi- 
gation was abandoned after slight excavations had been made. 

Owing to the report that relics of human handiwork were 
found associated with the fossil remains, I resolved to visit Afton 
and make investigations. Setting out for the west on September 
26, I stopped over a couple of days at Saint Louis to visit the 
fossil mastodon beds at Kimmswick, twenty-five miles south of 
the city and, in company with Mr C. W. Beehler and Mr T. D. 
Townsend, who are interested in the property and engaged in its 
exploration, spent a most instructive day at the site. The ques- 
tion of the association of human remains with those of the mam- 


moth and mastodon has also been raised at this place, but up to 
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the present time the evidence collected is not sufficiently strong 
to be at all conclusive. It is believed that the bones found 
which so closely resemble the humerus of man may be portions 
of the fibula of young mastodons, and that the flint implements, 
which are plentiful on the surface of the site, may have been only 
recently associated with the fossil remains. At any rate, it seems 
wise to suspend judgment in the case until more critical and 
exhaustive studies have been made. Resolving to return at an 
early date and make fuller examinations, I hastened on to Indian 
Territory. 


THE SPRING AT AFTON 


The village of Afton, Indian Territory, a station on the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco Railway, is situated in the midst of 
a plain which occupies the angle between Arkansas river and its 
northern tributary, Neosho or Grand river. The former stream 
enters the Territory from Kansas on the north, flowing south- 
eastward and passing into Arkansas at Fort Smith, while the 
Grand rises in southeastern Kansas and southwestern Missouri 
and flows southward across the plains, joining the Arkansas in 
Cherokee reservation, forty-five miles south of Afton. Forests 
grow along the more rugged bluffs and on the occasional low hills, 
but the general region is almost treeless. The country is now very 
well settled, and farming and grazing are carried on with success. 

The geologic formations underlying the immediate region of 
Afton appear to be of Silurian age, the strata being approximately 
horizontal, but they are much obscured by superficial deposits 
save in the banks of the rivers and their larger tributaries. 

The springs, with which the fossil remains and artifacts are 


associated, are situated in a shallow wash at the very head of one 
of the lateral branches of Horse creek, a tributary of the Neosho, 
falling into it from the north. The wash has no water, and 
probably never carried a stream save in times of heavy rainfall or 
as a result of the melting of snow in the spring. In summer the 
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water from the springs sinks from sight a few hundred yards from 
the source. The wash, which ramifies in various directions, is in 
places two hundred feet wide, and has a level floor only slightly 
depressed beneath the surface of the surrounding prairie. In 
this flat space the sulphur springs rise, and the water, spreading 
out, forms a marshy area an acre or more in extent, which 
is much trampled by cattle when they have access to it, as it 
doubtless was at an earlier date by herds of buffalo and possibly 
by greater mammals that went before them. The surface is soft 
and spongy, sinking beneath the feet; and, in approaching the 
spring basin, it was necessary to lay down boards to insure a 
footing. 

The basin of the principal one of the three springs forming 
the group was boxed in with rough boards, a second and very 
weak spring occurring some forty feet to the west, and a third, a 
little stronger, in a side wash perhaps a hundred and fifty yards 
to the northeast. The water rises in the principal spring so rap- 
idly that it requires quite steady dipping on the part of a single 
workman to keep the flow down. It is quite clear and so slightly 
impregnated with sulphur that it is used by the people of the 
vicinity for drinking purposes. The flow is steady, not changing 
winter or summer, a fact which indicates the great depth of the 
source — probably in the reservoirs from which the artesian water 
of the general region is obtained. 


TRADITIONS REGARDING THE SPRING 


In the neighborhood the spring has the reputation of possess- 
ing unusual medicinal qualities, and it is said that the aborigines 
of the region were formerly in the habit of gathering from all 
directions and camping near it for the purpose of drinking the 
water. This tradition refers, apparently, to the Cherokee ; but 
since these people are recent arrivals in the west and appear 
to have no definite knowledge of the matter, I was inclined to 
believe that the tradition related to the tribes who preceded them 
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in the region, and that the qualities of the spring were not medi- 
cinal, as we understand the term, but magical attributes such as 
are commonly associated with sources of water supply by primi- 
tive reoples. This point will receive attention later. Careful 
search in the vicinity of the springs failed to bring to light even 
the most meager traces of aboriginal occupancy. 


FIRST CLEARING OUT OF THE SPRING 


At an early date a barrel was set into the soft ground to 
receive and retain the water, and about fourteen years ago this 
was superseded by a strong box, but as the boards were sharp- 
ened and driven down the deposit of flints in the spring was not 
seriously disturbed. Later a new box was set inside of the old 
one, and in cleaning out the reservoir many implements and 
bones were found. It is stated that at that time a bushel or 
more of the flints were thrown out and distributed among various 
persons.’ It is much to be regretted that none of these have 
been preserved. Subsequent cleanings out yielded additional 
implements, and in the summer of 1901, Dr Harper obtained 
about one hundred and fifty specimens and some fossil teeth, 
and these have been presented to the Smithsonian Institution. 
In June, 1901, Mr Stewart visited the place and made the slight 
excavations already referred to, but did not penetrate deep enough 
to discover the deposit of implements. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS? 


Having procured workmen and supplied myself with all neces- 
sary tools and appliances, I built a long trough to carry the water 
well away from the spring and at once began the work of bailing 
out the basin. The box was about four feet square and made of 


"It should be noted that the stories relating to this period of the history of the 
spring vary considerably, 

*My thanks are due to Dr Dawson, owner of the property, for the privilege of 
making excavations. I must add also that most valuable aid was given in the work of 
excavation by Mr DeLancey Gill, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who accom- 
panied me on the trip. 
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heavy boards held in place by timbers on the inside. About four 
feet from the surface of the ground silt was encountered, then 
sand and fine gravel, and with these latter came up teeth of small 
mammals and an occasional mammoth tooth, also some flint 
implements, the number increasing as descent was made. When 
comparatively firm gravels were reached, at five or five and one- 
half feet, the teeth and flints were found in great abundance, and 
the shovel, which was now brought into use, when inserted be- 
neath the lower ends of the boards at the northern side, came out 
half filled with the handsome blue and white spearpoints and 
knives, and along with these were bones of horses, deer, buffalo, 
and wolves. A little further excavation beneath the northern 
margin of the box brought to light the head of a buffalo, and 
antlers and bones of two or more deer. With the deposit were 
also a number of implements made of deer antler which resemble 
very closely the hammers and pressure-flaking implements used 
by the tribes of the region in shaping flint. 

The spring box, now being without sufficient support on the 
inside, collapsed, letting in the beds of soft muck and sand. It 
thus became necessary to make excavations outside of the spring 
basin sufficiently extensive to enable the workmen to clear away 
the wrecked box and prevent further caving in. Removing the 
superficial muck, which was about two feet in thickness, from 
a considerable area, it was found that it rested on the surface of 
a bed of compact and extremely fine sand, which was quite firm 
save about the spring box where it had been disturbed by the 
original cleaning out of the spring and by the slight excavations 
of Mr Stewart. In the muck nothing excepting a few fragments 
of bones of buffalo were encountered, and there were only occa- 
sional specimens in the sand. The discovery of a large spear- 
point in the sand at a depth of three feet from the surface of the 
ground was a surprise. This was, perhaps, three or four feet 
horizontally from the northern side of the box as it originally 
stood. Since this locality had been undoubtedly a resort of the 
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buffalo for a long period, instances must now and then have 
occurred of the death of wounded animals whose bodies con- 
tained the missiles shot into them, and in this way it is easy to 
account for the finding of stray spearpoints, and these naturally 
would occur at depths in the formations as great as were reached 
by the bones of the animals themselves. 

Half a day was consumed in getting rid of the wrecked box and 
clearing out the muck and water. A pump was used to remove 
the water, and this work was kept up all night to prevent flood- 
ing; but on the second night the pump failed and the whole place 
was soon under water, causing much delay. Reaching finally 
the level of the flint deposit in the spring, we began to en- 
counter the implements and took out a hundred or more, be- 
sides additional bones of the buffalo, elk, deer, and wolf. The 
finding of the flints was under such conditions of water encroach- 
ment and deep shadow that it was not possible to obtain photo- 
graphs; but this seemed of little consequence, as the specimens 
did not occur in any particular order. They were piled together 
as if deposited, mainly at least, at one time, in the mouth of the 
spring. The main body of them had descended to a depth of 
from four to seven feet, and with the exception of a few stray 
pieces, such as those already referred to, they were included ina 
space not more than three feet in diameter. In this cluster also 
were most of the modern bones as well as many of the ancient 
remains. At seven feet in depth there were no more flints, but 
occasional teeth of the horse occurred along with the great teeth 
of the mammoth. Work was continued long enough to make 
sure that there were no more flints, and some time was spent in 
adding to the collection of fossil teeth. Before the filling of the 
excavation, a new box, four feet square and seven feet deep, was 
set in the spring, and we had the pleasure of seeing the bubbling 


water rise in it as the work went on. 
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THE FORMATIONS 


Other excavations were made at various points with the view 
of determining the nature and extent of the formations. After 
our departure from Afton, Dr Harper, working under my instruc. 
tions, sunk three pits — one north of the spring, twenty feet long 
and thirteen feet deep, which practically connected with the orig. 
inal excavation; a second, eleven feet deep, twenty-five feet west 
of the spring; and a third, nine feet deep, south of the spring 
twenty-five feet away. 

The section (fig. 5) shows the geological formations, together 
with the position and relations of the various finds of bones and 


. 
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Fic. 5—Section of the spring deposit and geological formations. a, spring; B, spring deposit of 
implements and bones ; c, vertical boards of spring box ; p, muck bed ; E, sand bed; F, gravels, 


implements. It is clear that the deposits of sand and gravel are 
not local, pertaining exclusively to the spring or even to the 


spring group, but that they occupy a considerable area, as if de- 
posited in a large body of water or by a river of considerable 
size. Our lowest excavation was only thirteen feet in depth, but 
the sounding rod indicated at least sixteen feet of finely commin- 
uted deposits. There is, however, considerable irregularity in the 
thickness of the formations examined. The muck bed, which is 
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two or three feet deep in the vicinity of the springs, gradually 
changes to sandy loam as the margins of the wash are reached. 
This muck represents merely the depth of disturbance by the feet 
of cattle and the consequent interference with free drainage of 
the water, the growth of marsh vegetation being the result of the 
constantly moist condition of the trampled area. The bed of 
sand beneath the muck has an approximately level upper surface, 
but is not of uniform depth. It is three or four feet thick at the 
spring and ten or more twenty feet away. In the upper part it 
is extremely fine in texture, but lower there are layers of fine 
gravel, and Dr Harper reports, as a result of his examinations, 
that the sand and gravel are distinctly bedded as if laid down in 
water. The gravel consists almost wholly of chert, and in the 
main is finely comminuted but not uniformly water-worn, a large 
part being angular or subangular. Many of the pebbles, and 
even some of the fossil teeth, are coated completely with sulphide 
of iron, giving the effect of gilding. 


FOSSIL REMAINS 


Our examinations developed the fact that the fossil remains 
were much more numerous in the spring and near it than else- 
where. There were more mammoth and mastodon teeth within 
a radius of three feet from the spring basin and between four and 
seven feet in depth than in all the other material examined. In 
this restricted area there were at least one hundred mastodon 
teeth and perhaps twenty mammoth teeth, besides considerable 
numbers of teeth of fossil bison and horse, as well as the whole 
deposit of implements and recent bones. In the excavation 
north of the spring, twenty feet long, four feet wide, and thirteen 
feet deep, not half a dozen teeth of all varieties were found. In 
all the excavations outside of the spring the distribution of fossil 
remains was apparently quite uniform throughout the sand and 
gravel. Some of the teeth were beautifully preserved, others 


were so disintegrated as to fall to pieces on being touched, while 
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fragments were common and presented the appearance of attri. 
tion from water transportation. 

In seeking an explanation of the prevalence of mastodon and 
mammoth teeth in the spring, several surmises may be made. 
Possibly, if the spring is very ancient, the great pachyderms 
mired more frequently in its basin than elsewhere, leaving their 
bones in the muck. Possibly the spring funnel was a receptacle 
for such bones as were weathered out of neighboring formations 
and carried by water or by gravity into the opening; and possi- 
bly movements of the soft deposits, on occasions of particular dis- 
turbance or strong pressure from beneath, have been toward the 
points of least resistance at the spring. The finely comminuted 


materials, the sand and clay, would be carried away by the strong ' 


flow of water, and the great teeth and the coarse gravel would 
remain in the basin. At least one instance was observed of such 
movement in the deposits near the spring. A year or two pre- 
vious to my visit to Afton, and during the wet season, a body of 
liquid and semi-liquid material suddenly broke through the sur- 
face of the ground near the spring, like a bursting bubble, leaving 
a little hillock which is still distinctly visible. Such movements 
may have occurred from time to time, the direction being hori- 
zontal and toward the spring or directly or obliquely upward. 
But perhaps the most plausible theory that can be advanced 
to account for the accumulation of bones in the spring, is that 
when the place became an object of special attention on the part 
of the native tribes, such bones as were exposed in the vicinity 
were gathered and cast in as appropriate offerings to the beings 
supposed to inhabit it. This suggestion is strengthened by the 
fact that the ancient bones are more plentiful in exactly the area 
in which the bones of modern creatures and Indian implements 
are found. Indeed, it is not improbable, as elsewhere remarked, 
that the occurrence of these huge bones gave rise to the supersti- 
tion in the native mind that powerful spirits made this their 
dwelling-place — that the spring was the doorway to the realm 
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beneath. The remains of recent forms were nowhere more than 
four or five feet in depth, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
spring funnel where they were deeper and the teeth of a modern 
horse were, as already stated, found associated with mammoth 
teeth seven feet deep. 

It is clear that in the formations outside of the spring remains 
of the ancient creatures are quite uniformly distributed, and it 
appears that everywhere they are fragmental, the bones being 
separated and broken up as if subjected, at some past period, to 
vigorous transportation by water or to crushing under the feet of 
monsters trampling in the muck. In some instances two or more 
teeth were so related as to show that they had been in place in 
the jawbone when carried to their present position. 

The remains of tusks were also fragmental, and in all cases in 
a state of disintegration so advanced that only small portions 
could be saved. The bones are broken with a sharp fracture as if 
already brittle from decay or silicification when the disturbing 
agencies were active. In the neighborhood stories are told of the 
discovery, about the spring, of bones of great size, but the largest 
piece encountered in our excavations was half of the lower jaw of 
a mastodon. 

The largest mammoth teeth are a lower tooth sixteen inches in 
length, and an upper tooth eleven inches in length and very massive. 
Dr Lucas, observing the differences between two specimens (the 
one being finely and the other coarsely ribbed), expresses the 
opinion that they may possibly represent two varieties of mammoth 
—Elephas primigenius and Elephas imperator, the latter species, 
proposed by Cope, not as yet having been generally accepted. 

Associated intimately with the flint implements in the spring 
were some of the leg-bones of two or three buffalo, four or more 
deer, one elk, half a dozen wolves, and one or more horses. These 
were a little more widely distributed than the flints, but were 
distinctly a spring deposit, and it is not unlikely that their pres- 
ence also was in part or altogether due to human agency. 
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IMPLEMENTS FROM THE SPRING 


The implements found in the spring had been subjected to so 
much disturbance before my arrival that the exact nature of the 


original deposit could not be determined. They were in compact 


order as if dumped in a body, but much the same result would 
have followed from the casting in of single specimens or small 
lots at various times, since all would settle to the deepest possible 
point in the spring basin, the position and character of which has 
probably remained unchanged for a long period. It is impossible 
to say whether or not the native tribes ever took the trouble to 
excavate the basin, either for convenience in using the water, to 


increase the flow in dry seasons, or to facilitate the introduction 
of the implements; but if the objects deposited were, as we sup. 
pose, in the nature of offerings, the spring was a sacred place and 


no one would venture to disturb it under any circumstances. 


It was noted that the remains of buffalo, deer, and wolf were 


intermingled with the implements and that they were not asso- 
ciated as though the animals had died on the spot, but rather as 
if the separate bones or dismembered parts of the creatures had 
been thrown in with the implements. I am inclined to the view 
that they were cast in as offerings, since there seemed to bea very 
large and disproportionate number of bones of one kind; for ex. 
ample, not fewer than twenty or thirty of the large, straight leg- 
bones of the deer were associated directly with the flints. 

If statements coming from apparently reliable sources be cor- 
rect, more than half the deposit of implements had been removed 
before my arrival. I obtained altogether, counting fragments and 
partially shaped pieces, upward of eight hundred specimens, not 
quite half a bushel; so that there must have been at least a 
bushel (some say a barrel) of implements in the original deposit, 
the number reaching somewhere between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand. They include arrowheads, spearpoints, knives and 
unspecialized blades, besides some roughed-out forms, and frag- 
ments. All were shaped by flaking, and the work is for the greater 
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part exceedingly well done. The finished forms appear to be such 
as would be appropriate to the buffalo hunter equipped for the 
chase. The spear was, I believe, the main reliance of the Great 
Plains hunter; but bow and arrow were also in general use, 
especially for the smaller varieties of game. To pierce success- 
fully the tough hide of the buffalo and penetrate to a vital part, 
the projectile point had to be thin, long, sharp-edged, and incisive, 
and the sulphur spring has furnished many perfect specimens of 
such (plate XI). Our museum collections contain nothing com- 
parable with them, and, excepting such as were probably broken 
by our excavating tools, all are in perfect condition, as if just from 
the finishing shop. It is a noteworthy fact that a large number 
of the spearpoints, as well as knives, had been freshly sharpened 
when the deposit was made, the old discolored surface being easily 
distinguished from the more recent chipping (plate XII). 

The knife also, of which there are many specimens, was of 
prime importance to the hunter. The thin blades are from three 
to six inches in length, from one inch to four inches in width, and 
show various stages of specialization and wear. Many are, ap- 
parently, freshly made leaf-shaped blades, while others have been 
sharpened and resharpened on one side so as to be scarcely more 
than half the original width (plate XI, 4,c). One end of the blade 
is in all cases wider than the other, and, taking the narrow end as 
the point of the implement, the sharpening is such as to indicate 
a right-handed use in nearly all cases. 

The chert of which the implements are made is of excellent 
quality; is white and bluish-gray in a majority of cases, but 
some specimens are quite dark. It is not of the variety found so 
plentifully in the quarries of the region about Afton, but is of 
finer grain. The quarries four miles south of the village, as well 
as those on the Peoria reservation, twenty-five miles to the north- 
east, furnish a coarser material, generally somewhat yellowish in 
color. It is manifest that the flint is nearly all from a single 
quarry or from a group of sites yielding identical material, and 
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there is no doubt that these quarries will be found in good time 
and not far distant from the Afton springs. A very few pieces 
are of other varieties of flint, such as are sometimes found scat- 
tered over the surface of the country, and some of these may 
have been brought in from distant points. 

One of the most striking features of these implements is that 
many of them show distinct evidences of recent reshaping. The 
old surfaces are quite dark, while the new flaking exposes the 
clean white material. Many arrowheads and spearpoints have 
been retrimmed, some slightly, others over a large part of the 
surface; while the knives have been carefully sharpened along 
one edge (plate XII, a). Strangely enough, there were many frag. 
ments and chips of chert scattered through the spring deposits, 
as if work had been done on the spot or near at hand and the 
flakage thrown in along with the shaped objects. Traces of 
what appeared to be arrowshafts of reed were also found. 


BONE AND ANTLER IMPLEMENTS 


The bone implements were not at first recognized as such, 
and probably many were thrown away, being taken for mere 
fragments of bone. There are three varieties of these objects — 
two made of antler and the other from leg-bones of deer and birds. 
The most numerous are from the heavy end of the antler, and 
the length varies from four to seven inches. The base retains 
its natural form and the other end is slightly rounded off. These 
objects are of the type known as flint-flakers in the Middle-West, 
and were probably supplied with handles fastened about the 
middle portion, making them available for roughing-out the flint 
blades by percussion. 

A second form is such as would be produced by dividing 
longitudinally the implement described above and rounding down 
the ends and edges. They were associated with the flint knives, 
and in such an intimate way as to lead to the supposition that 
they may have served as handles. They could have been set 
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together in pairs inclosing the upper edge or back of the knife 
blade and lashed or cemented firmly in place. In two or three 
cases pairs were found so nearly matching in size and curvature 
as to have been successfully employed in this way. It is to be 
noted that these objects are very like implements used in some 
regions for pressure-flaking in the final trimming and sharpening 
of flint implements. Such implements would naturally form a 
part of the set of tools carried by a hunter of the Stone Age when 
about to set out on a prolonged expedition. 

Among the many partially decayed objects of bone there were 
specimens resembling awls. The larger are made of the lower leg- 
bone of deer or antelope, and the smaller of the leg-bone of some 
large bird —a heron or sand-hill crane. Such utensils were an 
essential feature of the outfit of the lodge-dweller of the Great 
Plains, whose clothing and dwellings were necessarily made of 
skins sewn together. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEPOSIT 


As already indicated, the conclusion was reached at the outset 
that the casting of implements into the spring was not a caching 
or hiding of these precious objects, much less an idle, meaningless 
act. Stone implements were the most important possessions of 
the hunting tribes. Stone was their iron and steel. A vast amount 
of labor was expended in digging it from its bed in the hills and 
in reducing it to the forms desired, a work necessarily performed 
by men possessing great skill. The placing of these articles in 
the spring must, therefore, have been an act of great importance 
to the people concerned, and was doubtless in response to the 
demands of superstition. Water, and especially sources of 
water supply, have ever been regarded by primitive men, and 
even by some more advanced peoples, as dwelling places for spirit 
beings, and when sacrifices were believed to be necessary, the 
most precious possessions were cast in and no one was sufficiently 
bold to molest them. In fact, such a spot was generally regarded 
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as sacred, and was avoided by all save those who were properly 
qualified to approach and make the offerings —— the medicine-men 
or priests.. One of the most striking facts connected with the 
Afton spring is that, although tradition indicates that it was a 
great gathering place for the native tribes, no traces of camping 
or dwelling were found in the vicinity. 

That sacrifice to spirit occupants of springs was a widespread 
practice among the tribes of the west is clear, although observa- 
tions of the fact are somewhat rare. Dr J. Owen Dorsey tells us 
that the Dakotas believe the buffalo to be of subterranean origin 
and refers to a tradition which asserts that one day when a prin- 
cipal man of one of the tribes was fasting and praying to the 
Sun-god, he saw the ghost of a buffalo rising from a spring.’ 
The Sioux have also water-gods and mystic beings associated 
with bogs. 

In a recent publication by Dr A. S. Gatschet, reference is 
made to a sacred spring or well of the Omaha, located in western 
Kansas, as follows: 


“This curious water receptacle is situated on the top of a hill, and 
has a nearly circular form with about thirty feet diameter. All the 
hunting tribes of the prairie regard it with a religious interest mixed 
with awe; the Pani called it, or call it still, Kztch-Walushti; the Oma- 
has, Vi-wayube, both names signifying sacred water. The miraculous 
quality of this pool, which chiefly astonishes the Indian mind, consists 
in a slow rising of the water whenever a large number of people stand 
around the brink. The water of the pool is perfectly limpid and con- 
sidered to be bottomless; it harbors an aquatic monster which engulfs 
all the objects thrown into it, and never sends them up again. Indians 
offer to it beads, arrows, kerchiefs, earrings, even blankets, and all 
sink down immediately. Before putting clay or paint on their faces, 
the Indians impregnated these substances with the water of the well. 
They never drink of this water, but to allay their thirst they go to the 
neighboring Solomon river. Before buffalo hunting became a thing of 
the past, large hunting parties of natives often gathered around this 
pond source, and the following narrative circulated among them as 


! Dorsey, J. Owen, Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 538. 
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a truthful report of what really occurred: Two Panis once returned 
with their horses. Having dismounted near the sacred water, one of 
the men stepped upon a turtle of the large species frequently found in 
the vicinity, about three feet long. The man’s feet stuck to the turtle; 
he could not disengage himself from its treacherous shell, and when 
the turtle ran with his charge into the pool, the Indian was soon beyond 
possible rescue. His stupefied companion had seen the occurrence 
and went home to tell the tale.” ’ 


PEOPLES CONCERNED IN THE DEPOSIT 


The Afton region was occupied by tribes of Siouan stock, 
and particularly by the Osage who, in historic times, overran 
Neosho valley and neighboring districts. That it was some of 
these people who cast the offerings into the spring seems highly 
probable from the fact that the whole group of artifacts was just 
such as they would have used before the introduction of iron, 
and facts brought out by correspondence with the Indian agent 
for the Osage tribe make it certain that they alone were largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the deposit. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a letter from Mr 
O. A. Mitscher, Indian agent at Pawhuska, to Dr R. H. seal 
of Afton, who had written making inquiries : 


“Sir: Referring to your letter of the 7th inst. relative to a certain 
spring located between Afton and Miami, in which were found numer- 
ous large teeth, about five hundred arrowpoints or spearheads, etc., 
and asking me to learn from the Osage Indians what, if anything, these 
signified, I have the honor to report that I submitted this matter to 
old man Red Eagle, the oldest man in the Osage tribe, who distinctly 
remembers the spring and states that it used to be the meeting place of 
the old medicine-men of the tribe when he was a young man; that the 
spring was held as a sacred place, and the doctors met there to hold 
their councils, 

“The arrowpoints or spearheads were worn by the medicine-men as 
medals. It was the custom of the tribe to offer the spearheads and 
other tokens to appease nature or their gods by depositing them in the 
spring, which they considered holy ground. ‘This custom was observed 
whenever the tribe went on the war-path, to insure victory; when a 


' Gatschet, A. S., in Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i, no, Iv. 
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child was born, to secure blessings for the child; and for any unusual 
undertaking, to make it successful. These deposits of tokens in the 
springs were also good-luck offerings. 

“The spring was usually a shrine resorted to by the old-time Indians 
to commune with the unseen world. This custom, however, is not now 
in vogue, and has not been practiced by the Indians for some time. 

“Tam assured by Red Eagle that when he was a god, and before 
the white people intermingled with the Indians, it was the practice of 
the medicine-men and the leaders to gather at these springs for the pur- 
pose of holding councils, etc.” 


Some of the tribes farther west seem to have had similar 
practices, and instances of sacrifice to springs are recorded. Mr 
F. H. Cushing and Dr Walter Hough report the ceremonial use 
of springs in various localities,and Mr Thomas Ewbank speaks of 
a sacred spring near Zufii, New Mexico, as follows: 

“The spring is cleared out every year, when an offering is made 
to the spirit of the font, of one or more water-pots, which are placed 
on the wall. A dozen or more whole ones were observed, while 
fragments abounded. Someof the remaining vases are reputed to have 
been offered centuries ago by the pueblo caciques. Specimens were 
brought away, notwithstanding the tradition that whoever abstracted 
one wquid be struck by lightning. As the Zuii Indians do not have 
recourse to artificial irrigation, they depend entirely on rain; and it is 
their belief that, if they neglected the annual ceremonies at the spring, 
their crops would be destroyed by drought.’’ ’ 


Early in 1893 some Navaho Indians brought to Mr T. V. 
Keam, the trader at Keam’s Cafion, in northeastern Arizona, 
several specimens of antique pottery which they had uncov_ 
ered while digging for water at a point about five miles south 
of the trading-post. Mr Keam had the Indians continue the 
work, with the result that in the course of a week’s digging they 
unearthed several hundred specimens of ancient pottery. Mr 
James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, published 
the following statement relating to these finds: 


1 Ewbank, ‘‘ Report on Indian Tribes,” Pacific Railroad Surveys, U1, 1853-54 
Pp. 44. 
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“On Sunday, February 12, in company with Mr Kean, I rode over 
to the spot where the discovery had been made. It is in a rincon or 
side canyon, walled in by steep cliffs perhaps 150 feet in height. 
Toward the south the canyon opens out into an extensive valley [Jedito 
valley] occupied by several families of Navajos with their herds of 
sheep and goats. At the north end of the canyon several springs ooze 
up through the rocks and sand drifts, and it was in excavating one of 
these that the discovery was made. Several springs have now been dug 
out, but pottery has been found only at one. On climbing the steep 
ascent to the top of the mesa we find the remains of the ancient pueblo 
overlooking the valley on the east. It must have been an extensive 
settlement in its day, as large as any of the existing Hopi villages, as the 
ruins cover an area of perhaps four acres, and the whole neighborhood 
is strewn with fragments of stamped and painted pottery and flakes of 
flint and obsidian. The foundations of the walls are still well pre- 
served, so that the outlines of the room can be distinctly traced, and 
by digging out the accumulated sand and débris it is probable that 
nearly the whole ground-plan might be restored. At the foot of the 
cliff, toward the south, traces of burnt clay and charcoal show where 
the pottery was made, and the steps cut into the rock by which the 
ancient inhabitants descended to the spring are still plainly visible. 

“Several of the Indians were at work digging while we were there. 
They had excavated the principal spring, where the pottery had been 
found, down to bed clay, and had thrown the loosened sand out at the 
top. The instruments used were their hands and two long-handled 
shovels. The ground all around was strewn with fragments of pottery 
thrown out, and numerous other fragments were imbedded in the sand. 
It was evident that probably half the original number, including the 
largest specimens, had been destroyed in the digging process. By 
working in from the side, instead of from above, and proceeding care- 
fully to remove the sand with the hands and some such small tool as a 
knife or a stick, probably three hundred or more pieces might have 
been taken out intact. Most of those preserved were small, finely 
decorated with designs in black and reddish brown, and of most unique 
shapes. 


“ 


; According to the statement given to Mr Keam by the 
Hopi, who have occupied this region from time immemorial, the ruined 
pueblo, which they call Kawaika, was formerly occupied by the Indians 
now in Laguna pueblo, west of the Rio Grande. They state also that 
their ancestors used to deposit jars and bowls near springs as votive 
offerings to the water gods. This would account for the fact that the 
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vessels were all found close together at the principal spring, and appear 
from their size and shape to have been intended for religious rather 
than practical purposes. The custom of making offerings at springs to 
the water*deities is common to all primitive tribes, and among the 
Arapahos and Cheyennes I have myself seen shawls and strips of calico 
hung up as sacrifices upon the bushes about every little watering-place 
in the vicinity of a regular camp.”’? 


Recent correspondence with Mr A. R.Graham, of Ferro, New 
Mexico, has brought to my attention the discovery of an offering 
spring at Hudson, New Mexico, and the following interesting 
paragraphs are quoted from his letter of January 18, 1902: 


“The Hudson Hot spring (now called Faywood), is situated at the 
foot of a mesa four miles west of the Rio Mimbres — twenty-five miles 
due east of Silver City, this county, and about the same distance from 
Deming, N. M. It is directly on the old California highway, called the 
Sante Fé trail, and was used for many years — prior to the coming of 
the railroad in 1884 —as a stage station, being the first station west of 
Cook’s Peak cafion, famous for its numerous hold-ups and Indian 
massacres in the early days. 

“The very highly medicinal virtues of the waters were first dis- 
covered by Richard Hudson while serving as colonel of California 
volunteers in 1863. He located at the spring after being mustered out, 
and held possession until 1894, when I purchased the property. The 
flow from the spring then came from a cistern-shaped hole in the cen- 
ter of a round-top mound, elevated about thirty feet above the average 
surface surrounding the mound. 

“The regular flow of the spring is five thousand gallons per hour, 
and never, to my knowledge, varies from this. I purchased the prop- 
erty for the purpose of establishing a health resort — the analysis 
showing the water to be unexcelled for the cure of rheumatism and 
stomach disorders. I built a large hotel at the east foot of the spring 
mound, and in order to utilize the hot water for bath-house and hotel 
use — including heating of the hotel through radiators — it was neces- 
sary for me to clean out the spring and wall it up to prevent loss 
through various small leaks through the mound formation. It proved 
a costly task, but I felt remunerated by the discoveries. ‘The natural 
size of the spring excavation was twenty-five feet in diameter, and when 
I reached the depth of twenty-six feet I found the spring enclosed by 


1 James Mooney in American Anthropologist, July. 1893, p. 283. 
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a wall of “red marlite stone,” round and symmetrical as man could 
build. Thousands of tons of dirt and rock had been thrown into the 
spring, and after removing this to the depth of twenty-six feet, I began 
to find Indian remains and relics of Indian art. The mound, twenty- 
six feet in height, formed on top of the “red marlite”’ formation, had 
been made from the deposit of minerals in the water. 

“ At a depth of twenty-eight feet we discovered a distinct burial of 
a human being covered with mesquite bush, on top of which were 
bowlders. There were three such burials —or the remains of human 
beings — discovered between the twenty-eighth or thirty-first foot levels, 
and with each one were found war-clubs of stone, spearpoints, arrow- 
heads, one wooden bow, almost complete, beads, mortars, etc. 

“We secured quite well preserved parts of several skulls and other 
parts which would indicate that the people were of average stature. I 
supervised the whole work, and, with the assistance of my wife, now 
have nicely preserved and arranged, in a cabinet, every relic taken 
from the spring. The principal relics being: 1, Parts of skulls and bones 
of several human beings. 2, Over fifty spearheads and arrowheads of 
every shape and style of workmanship, the spearheads being valuable 
for sizeand symmetry. 3, Nine large war-clubs, made of stone. 4, A 
large variety of teeth of animals, as well as large bones of extinct ani- 
mals. 5, The most interesting relics are ten stone pipes, from four to 
seven inches in length. 6, Flint hatchet and a stone hammer, together 
with stones worn flat from use, beads made from vegetable seed and 
bird bones; part of two Indian bows, with which was found a quiver, 
in which was quite a bunch of long, coarse black hair that was soon 
lost after being dried. 

“In the vicinity of Hudson Springs, within three to eight miles, 
there are numerous burying grounds and other evidences of dwellings 
of the earlier Indian tribes—the graves all containing more or less 
decorated pottery, a few good samples of which I also have. 

“Within one mile of this hot spring are two cold springs, while one 
and one-half miles to the west is another warm spring of medicinal 
water (temperature 98°) that flows nearly one million gallons daily. 
This spring comes up from the south base of stone fortifications of 
considerable extent, the elevation standing out on a level mesa in a 
commanding position.” 


In the East, instances of the discovery of relics of arts in 
springs are rare. A deposit of flint blades found ina spring in 
North Carolina is exhibited in the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The most notable examples of sacrifices of this general class 
are recorded by explorers of Central and South America, where 
offerings.of gold and precious things of various kinds were cast 
into lakes, streams, springs, and the deep cevo‘es, or natural wells, 
to appease the gods believed to dwell therein. 


Perhaps the most important fact connected with the finds 
at Afton is that we have here for the first time a large assortment 
of stone implements and other objects identified fully with a 
particular tribe and period. We have, as it were, recovered a 
notable chapter directly out of the prehistory of the primitive 
buffalo-hunting tribes of the Great Plains. 

A second point of exceptional interest is that the deposit 
represents the offerings of a known tribe to the spirit beings 
with which the native conjurers had peopled a spring. 

A third advantage of these over other deposits or caches of 
implements in the general region is that the exact motives of the 
makers of the offerings are made known to us. The story of the 
old Osage medicine-man conforms in every respect with the ideas 
formed by ethnologists through studies in other regions and 


among distinct peoples. 


The association of human relics with the remains of extinct 
animals is always a matter of much scientific interest, but it 
appears that in this case the association has little significance, 
the fossil bones belonging in the original geological formations 
of the region, while the human relics are of recent introduction 
into the spring. 

The course of events witnessed by these sulphur springs on 
the plains of the Neosho may be outlined somewhat as follows: 
About the close of Pliocene times, or in the earlier part of the 
Pleistocene, the great plains of the interior of the continent were 
overrun by vast herds of elephants, horses, bison, and other strange 
creatures, which slaked their thirst at the bubbling springs, if 
they existed, or otherwise in the streams and lakes of that time, 
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leaving their carcases to rot there. Then the Ice Age super- 
vened, and vast changes came over the region and the life 
thereof. The glacial chill drove the herds to the south or de- 
stroyed them, and the glacial floods buried their remains in 
deposits of sand and gravel. Then there arrived, from no one 
knows where, the buffalo, the elk, and the deer, with attendant 
swarms of carnivora and minor beasts. With these, or following 
them, came the Indian, with spear and bow and arrow, and 
the era of the chase began. Afton springs were still flowing and 
the beds of muck received the bodies of the dying herds as 
before. But man introduced a new element: the springs, abound- 
ing in bones of unknown monsters, became places of veneration 
and were peopled with spirits of the savage pantheon, and to 
these sacrifices were made, the most precious possessions finding 
a resting place in the sulphurous shrine. The last, the present, 
episode in Afton’s history, witnessed the disappearance of the 
buffalo and the Red Man, and the coming of new cattle, a new 
horse, and a strange people. Then follow the keeping of herds 
on the plains about, the building of towns, the construction of 
the railway, and finally the cleaning out of the springs and the 


discovery of its interesting treasures. 
AM, ANTH, S., 4—9. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF A CERTAIN GROUP 
OF SCULPTURES AT COPAN 


By GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


In the monograph on the Hieroglyphic Stairway,' reference 
is made to sculptures X and Y as having special interest in con- 
nection with a fragment found under peculiar conditions among 
the ruins of the stairway during its exploration by the Peabody 
Museum. 

Sculpture Y was dug up in 1893 in the great plaza at Copan, 
at the base of Stela 4, where it had been placed beneath the pave- 
ment probably at the time when the stela was set up. 

Sculpture X was found, in the following year, a mile to the 
westward of Stela 4. This stone had served as a pedestal for 
Stela 5, now fallen and broken. The pedestal was still in place 
when found. It had been placed about a foot below the pave- 
ment of small stones that surrounded the stela. 

These two sculptures, of which casts are now in the Peabody 
Museum, are alike in size and shape, and in the character of 
the design carved upon them. They measure 3 feet by 4 feet. 
Sculpture Y is 1 foot 3 inches in thickness, and its companion 
is somewhat less. The sculpture is in very low relief; it is 
more crude than that on the better-known monuments, it differs 
from the latter in technical character, while the conventional 
design differs from anything found among the Maya ruins, with 
the single exception of a portion of a similar design found on 
the underside of a block forming part of a step in the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway, this block having been cut from a larger piece, 
and part of the sculpture destroyed.* Add to these characteris- 


1 Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, vol, 1, no. 6, p. 19 
® Lbid., pl. xiii, 
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tics the circumstance that they were found under similar condi- 
tions, and we may reasonably assume that these three sculptures 
form a group by themselves, differentiated from all other objects 
found at Copan, or elsewhere among the Maya cities, by certain 
peculiarities which they possess in common, and belonging to a 
period anterior to the era of constructive activity represented by 
the stela and such architectural works as the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way, and measured according to accepted methods by the dates 


Fic. 6—Top of sculpture y. (Design of top of sculpture x is identical with this.) 


inscribed upon these monuments. This era, which may be called 
the later era of the Maya culture, apparently lasted at Copan, 
according to these dates, about a thousand years. The questions 
with which we are now concerned are: What is the age of sculp- 
tures X and Y relative to the dates of this later era? Can this 
question be answered by means of the inscriptions on the sculp- 
tures themselves ? 


Without giving a definite answer to either of these questions, 
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it is my purpose to offer some suggestions which may afford a 
possible solution. 

The design of sculptures X and Y is as follows: Three bands 
run transversely across the top, with a longitudinal band in the 
center. These bands are carried down the vertical sides, and 
although the bottom is plain, the character of the design shows 
that they are to be understood as encircling the stone. Two 
lines are drawn longitudinally near each of the edges, running 
parallel to the longitudinal band in the center. The top of the 
stone is thus divided into four equal compartments, which are 
left plain (fig. 6). The two longer sides are each divided into two 
equal compartments by the three transverse bands, and each of 
these is further divided by a horizontal band which passes across 
each of these sides. Each of these horizontal bands is tied in a 
knot at the point where it intersects the central transverse band 
encircling the stone. The other two transverse bands are simi- 
larly tied at the points where they intersect the longitudinal 
band, the ends being carried over and hanging down the sides of 
the stone, overlying the main part of the band and ending half- 
way down. 

In each of the divisions formed on the sides of the stone by 
the transverse bands stands a human figure. These personages, 
which stand facing each other, seem to hold in their hands the 
ends of the horizontal bands, as if drawing the knots. Each pair 
might thus be regarded as engaged in tying a knot. On the ends 
of each stone are sixteen hieroglyphs, disposed in groups of four. 

This description applies equally to either of the sculptures 
x andy. The main design is simply that of a bundle encircled 
by four bands, with two other bands on the sides. The most 
striking feature of the design in question consists of the bands, 
six in all, several of which have knots tied in them. An element 
of this sort is of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions at Copan 
and elsewhere. A good example of the use of this symbol may 


be seen in fig. 10, C 3. The most remarkable example of the use 
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of the device of the knot is an altar at Copan, which represents a 
huge knot encircled by a twisted rope (fig. 7). This rope consists 
of two strands, the turns of which constitute twenty divisions. 
Although unable to prove it, I would like to suggest that this 
symbol may mean simply the circle of the Katuns (represented 
by the rope with its twenty 
convolutions) completing 
itself in the Cycle (repre- 
sented by the knot).’ My 
reason for this suggestion 
will appear later. 

The significance of the 
knot symbol as used in the 
inscriptions and the codices 
has not been determined, 
although Dr Férstemann 


suggests that the name of 
the 52-year period was rep- 
resented in the codices 
pictorially by a character composed in part of a knot or a 
knotted band. In Mexican picture-writing this period is repre- 
sented by a bundle of sticks tied with cords, and the name 
of the period, Xzuhmo/lpilli, means literally “the binding up of 
the years.” While the analogy does not furnish a clue to the 


Fic. 7—Round altar in front of Stela 4, Copan. 


meaning of the Maya symbol, it is suggestive. 

It is not known what terms were applied by the Mayas to their 
time periods, and the ordinary symbols used to represent these 
periods convey to us no idea of these terms. Each of the periods 
in the inscriptions is distinguished either by a face with which 


‘There has been a good deal of speculation and some controversy over the design 
of this altar. Dr Hamy ( Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Feb., 1887) finds in 
it the Chinese Tai-Ki, Dr Brinton attempts to prove its identity with the svastika 
and the cross, while Mrs Nuttall, in her valuable work, The Fundamental Principles of 
Old and New World Civilizations, assigns to it the character of a cosmical symbolism 
of elaborate significance. 
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the artists took great liberties, or else by a stereotyped symbol. 
But whether either of these conveyed the name of the corre. 
sponding period, directly or otherwise, it is impossible to say. It 
may be that the symbols used for the periods in the initial series 
are not derived from their technical names or intended to suggest 
these names; but it would be strange if somewhere in the in- 
scriptions symbols were not used which were intended to express, 
either pictorially or ikonomatically, or phonetically, the technical 
names of the periods. 

In the initial series on Stela I at Copan, the head representing 
the Cycle is surmounted by a knot (fig. 8). 

In fig. 9 is shown a small stone pillar or 
table from Copan, which measures 14 X 14 
X18 inches. On one side it has an inscrip- 
tion (fig. 10). The other three sides are 
occupied by bands which are to be under- 


Fic. a. on stood as encircling the stone, and are tied 

in knots on the side opposite the inscription. 
The ends of the bands project to the corners of the stone, form- 
ing an ornamental border at either edge. It will be seen that 
there are nine of these bands, a number suggesting at once the 
ninth Cycle,—the Cycle in which nearly all the dates fall. If, 
however, a band of this sort meant a completed Cycle, the nine 
bands would, by representing nine complete Cycles, imply the 
tenth Cycle; that is to say, the Cycle which, according to Good- 
man’s system, is called Cycle 9. 

The inscription on the fourth side of the stone begins with a 
number made up of Kins, Uinals, and Tuns, and in D 1 is the 
date 3 Chuen 4 Pop. Two of the numerals are broken away 
from A B I, so that it is impossible to read the value of the 


number expressed ; but since it is less than one Katun, if it gives 
the distance of 3 Chuen 4 Pop from the beginning of Cycle 9, 
then that date must be in the beginning Katun of that Cycle, 
and, indeed, we find it in this position, as follows: 


‘4 
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54.9.0. 15. 10. II. 
Now, the last three numbers in this series may well have been 


those given in AB I. To show how well they fit in the space 
allowed, the glyphs are reproduced in fig. 11, with these numerals 


in place. 
Moreover, in A 3 we find the Katun sign with the number 1, 
which may be a de- > 


claration that the 


date is in a first 4 ( ri 


Katun or beginning { 
Katun, for I can see 
no reason why the 


beginning Cycle, Ka- 
tun, Tun, Uinal, and : | 
4 


Kin should not have 
been called the first. 
Bowditch has point- 
ed out very strong 
grounds for suspect- 
ing that the days of 


the month were num- 


bered from 0 to 19, 


but I have seen no 


Fic. g—Small stone pillar from Copan, having an inscription on 
one side and nine knotted bands about it. 


such evidence that 
the same plan was 
adopted in regard to the periods of the long count. I know of no 
evidence contrary to the idea that the Mayas, in writing their initial 
dates, gave each period the number of the current period, Zess one ; 
that is, they wrote against each period the number corresponding 
to its predecessor in order that these numbers might serve as fac- 
tors. At the same time, each period may have been spoken of in 
terms which expressed its exact distance from the beginning of the 
next higher period ; thus, the beginning Katun of a Cycle may 
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have been called the first Katun of that Cycle,and soon. In the 
case of Stela C at Quirigua, where the beginning day of the 


Fic. ro—Inscription on a small stone pillar from Copan. 


beginning Cycle is given, and the Cycle number is 13, the number 
may mean that the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle 
is complete. It is obviously immaterial whether we write 54. 0. 
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0.0.0.0 or 53. 13.0. 0.0.0, and so long as the real significance of 
the beginning glyph is not understood and the method by which 
the numeration of the Great -= 
Cycle is expressed remains un- 


\ 


known, it is not clear that the M O 
beginning glyph in this initial Y 

series is really the same as that Yy) 
on the opposite side of the 
same monument. Again, the bY 
last glyph on the face of Stela Fic. 1:—a wx of Inscription shown in Fig. 10, with 
3 of Piedras Negras might be ee 

translated . . . the fourteenth Katun just completed or fourteen 
Katuns having elapsed. 

Again on the Tablet of the Cross where the initial date is in 
the fifty-third Great Cycle (Goodman), and farther on the begin- 
ning date of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, is 
followed by the Cycle glyph with the number 13, the more 
likely meaning would seem to be that the thirteenth Cycle, that 
is to say the last Cycle of the Great Cycle announced in the 


>; 


O 


initial series, is ended. 

And again on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross, the second 
reckoning after the initial date completes two Cycles from the 
beginning of the Great Cycle, and C D 7 may be translated: the 
second cycle 7s complete. The same remarks will apply to similar . 
passages in other inscriptions, such as Temple of the Sun Q 15 
and Altar Ss at Copan. 

Furthermore, on Stela 8 of Piedras Negras, D I C 2 above, is 
a date which Bowditch, while leaving it open to question, is in- 


clined to interpret as g Imix 19 Kayab. The day number seems 
to me to be 8, and the date 8 Imix I9 Kayab is in the thirty-third 
year. Now, the chances are very strongly in favor of the dates 
on this monument being in the ninth Cycle of Great Cycle 54. 
D 3, following the date is the Katun sign with the number 4. 
The date is not in Katun 4 of Goodman, but if the beginning 
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Katun was called Katun 1, then Katun 4 would correspond to 
Katun 3 of Goodman, and in fact the date occurs in that Katun, 
its position in the long count being as follows: 

54. 9. 3. 4. 3. I. 8 Imix I9 Kayab. 

On the lower part of the same Stela, E F I, is another date, 
Bowditch, although disposed to regard it as 5 Imix 19 Chen, 
expresses doubt as to whether the month is Chen or Zac. The 
reason given by Bowditch for regarding it as Chen is that the 
date in this case would seem to be referred back to the normal 
date by the preceding reckoning, but the loss of a portion of this 
reckoning, as well as the preceding date, makes these relations 
altogether uncertain, while the month glyph is certainly very 
much like Zac. 5 Imix 19 Zac is also in the thirty-third year. 
F 2 following the date is the Katun glyph with the number 1. 
The date does not fall in Katun 1 of Cycle 9 according to Good- 
man’s method, but it does fall in the beginning Katun of that 
Cycle. The position of the day in the long count would be 

54.9.0. 11. 2. 1. 5 Imix Ig Zac. 

On Stela 8 of Copan, to cite one more case, is an inscription 
beginning with the familiar date 6 Caban 10 Mol, and the ninth 
glyph following may be read fourth Katun. If our theory is 
correct we might expect to find this date in Katun 3 of the 
numeration of the initial series, which is the third Katun of 
Goodman’s method. We do find it in that Katun, and the place 
of this important date in the long count would be as follows: 


54. 9. 3. 8. 12. 17. 6 Caban 10 Mol. 
All this is in opposition to Goodman’s theory respecting the 
numbering of the Katuns, and would tend to show that the 
beginning Katun of a Cycle was called the first, or Katun. I 


bring forward these illustrations in order to support the argument 
that the date 3 Chuen 4 Pop in fig. 10 may be declared by A 3 of 
that inscription to be ina beginning Katun. It does occur, as 
we have seen, in the beginning Katun of Cycle 9. It also occurs 
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again in a beginning Katun after the lapse of 780 years, but in 
the latter case the distance from the beginning of the Cycle 
would be 6. 7. 11, which does not agree with the text in A BI (a 
circumstance worth noticing even if we cannot be sure the num- 
ber is intended to represent that distance). Besides, there is a 
very strong antecedent probability that the date is in Cycle 9, 
and finally, that number is indicated by the bands about the 
stone. 

In fact, although it cannot be proved conclusively, there are 
very strong indications that the date recorded is that expressed 
by the series 54. 9. 0. 15. 10. 11, and that the Cycle in which it 
belongs is indicated by nine knotted bands. In that case we 
would be led to expect to find elsewhere a given Cycle indicated 
by a number of similar bands corresponding to its numerical 
denomination in the initial series. 

The description given of sculptures X and Y applies to either 
of these stones. When we come to the minor details we find 
that they differ in certain of these details and resemble each 
other in others. 

Comparing A 1 in plates XIII and XIV we see that, though very 
much alike, they present certain differences. The hand which is 
raised in plate XIV is lowered in plate XIII. The two faces, al- 
though they cannot be said to resemble each other very much, have 
beards in common. But the most important and most striking 
difference is in the objects in front of the respective figures. 
The fan-shaped object in plate XIII is replaced in the other by a 
sort of dragon. 

The same facts are brought out by a comparison of B I in the 
two plates. All these figures have peculiar markings on the limbs 
very much like the figures representing the period numbers in 
the initial series on Stela D, Quirigua; but it would seem as if the 
figures in the present case represent not the numbers but the 
periods themselves. 

The figure in A 2, plate xIv has a great curved tooth at the 
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back of the mouth which at once suggests the Uinal head, and 
the corresponding figure in plate XIII has a similar feature. If 
these figures represent the Uinal, the figure opposite in each case 
must represent the Kin. It will be seen that here again the fan- 
shaped object in front of each of these two figures in plate x11 is 
replaced in plate XIv by other objects, that in B 2 being partly 
destroyed. 

Confining our attention to plate XII, it will be seen that the 
symbol occupying the middle of each of the two long sides of the 
stone between the figures is not unlike the “ full count” sign 
whose numerical value is most conveniently expressed by o. 

The corresponding signs on the other stone, plate XIV, are un- 
familiar, and if they are really numerals there is nothing to indi- 
cate their values. 

Coming to the glyphs on the ends of the stone, we have, on 
plate XIII, A 3, the date 11? 3 Kankin. The day sign is unfamiliar, 
but it must be either Ahau, Chicchan, Oc, or Men. If it has 
little resemblance to the first it has less to the other three. 

Supposing, then, that A 2 is the Uinal (as the curved tooth or 
tongue would seem to indicate), that B 2 is the Kin, that A 2 is 
the Tun and A 1 the Katun, and that the object in the center is 0; 
then we would have the following series: 0.0. 0.0. 11 Ahau 3 Kan- 
kin; that is, a full count of Katuns, a full count of Tuns, a full 
count of Uinals, and a full count of Kins, with the date 11 Ahau 
3 Kankin. According to this, the day is the beginning day of 
some Cycle of some Great Cycle: a day so designated can be the 
beginning day of a Cycle once in 374,400 years. Referring to 
Goodman's perpetual calendar we find that this date is the begin- 
ning of the sixth Cycle of the fourth Great Cycle. 

Now we have noticed that the number of bands on the stone 
is six and that they divide the top of the stone into four. If, 
therefore, a band means a complete Cycle, we should expect to 
find the date 11 Ahau 3 Kankin at the beginning of a Cycle 6 
(Goodman's method), which is exactly what we do find. It can 
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hardly be said that we should expect to find the date in the fourth 
Great Cycle. However, this is where it comes, and the number 4 
is expressed on the top of the stone by the four divisions. Ac- 
cording to these deductions the date on sculpture X would be 
4.6.0.0.0.0. 11 Ahau 3 Kankin. 

Between this date and the beginning of Cycle 9 of Great Cycle 
54, which may be said to correspond with the beginning of the 
later era,—the era of the stela,—there intervenes a period of just 
50 Great Cycles and 3 Cycles; in round numbers about 250,000 
years according to Goodman's method. 

This result is not so satisfactory as it might be, and it would 
perhaps be more convincing if it did not agree quite so well with 
our original assumption regarding the relative antiquity of the 
sculptures. It is evident that the proposition put forward regard- 
ing the meaning of the sculpture will require further elucidation 
before it can be accepted or rejected. It is in the hope that 
further evidence bearing on the question may be forthcoming 
that the matter is brought to the attention of students. 

When we consider the fact that no change can be detected in 
the form of the glyphs, and scarcely any in their treatment by the 
sculptors, between the beginning and the end of the later period, 
it appears evident that the beginnings were much more remote. 
During a thousand years,’ according to the dates at Copan, the 


1 While writing this paper I have read Mr Bowditch’s article On the Age of Maya 
Ruins in the last number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST. The dates on which the figures in 
that article are based are those which would seem to admit of no dispute, not only in 
regard to their actual reading but as regards the historical association of the dates with 
the respective monuments. The figures are therefore the most conservative possible. 
It should be mentioned, however, in view of the disparity between these figures and 
those that I give in this paper, that the dates on the Hieroglyphic Stairway are not 
taken into account in the article in question. 

There are two other dates, one at Yaxchilan and one at Quirigua, which, while 
taking them into consideration and admitting the possibility of their being relative to 
contemporary history, Bowditch does not allow to enter into his estimate of actual 
duration on the ground that they may have been traditional. 

It will be understood that all estimates of the relative age of Maya monuments 
are based on the assumption that the dates used as a basis for these estimates reveal 
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glyphs remain uniform and show no measurable change such as 
would be coéxtensive with the development of the art of writing, 
It is perfectly evident to anyone who studies the inscriptions 
bearing dates in the ninth Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle 
and later, that there was during this time no transition from one 
degree of culture to another, at least so far as the art of writing 
and the methods employed in its transmission are concerned. 

It will also be admitted, I think, that this art of writing, used 
by the Mayas, had passed through many transitions which could 
not fail to reveal themselves even to those ignorant of the methods 
employed, before it reached the stage where we make its acquaint- 
ance. It would probably take ages to develop such a system, and 
whether the characters were transmitted to stone or to some ma- 
terial less durable, they could not fail to furnish visual evidence of 
gradual development or sudden transition. There must have been 
written records on material of some sort which, if we had them, 
would illustrate the process by which the hieroglyphics were 
evolved, and they would of necessity extend over a long period of 
time, for it is generally agreed that such processes, especially at 
the beginning, are slow. The period of a quarter of a million 
years will probably be rejected on the ground that it is altogether 
too long, but the interpretation of the sculptures which I have 
suggested need not therefore be discarded since it is quite possi- 


the distance between the starting-point of the time count and the erection of the 
monuments. While this has not been proved, and while a few of the dates would 
seem to be certainly traditional, that most of the monuments and their initial dates are 
correlated would seem almost to be self-evident. 

It should be mentioned that the last date on the Hieroglyphic Stairway—the one 
that introduces the largest time element into my estimate of one thousand years as the 
duration of the later period at Copan — is partly effaced and may possibly be regarded 
as admitting an element of doubt. If it should prove that both this date and that 
given on page 135 of this paper are correctly interpreted, we should have : 


Latest Gate. 73... 9. 9 


equal to almost exactly 1040 years as the duration of what I have called the later 
period at Copan alone. 
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ble that changes in the calendar affecting the long count might 
account for the greater part of this apparently inconsistent period. 

The inscriptions on sculptures X and Y are not long enough 
to provide material for an estimate of the amount of differentia- 
tion between these specimens of writing and those of later date, 
or to show whether or not there is any great divergence in the 
methods used and the signs employed. There is a visible differ- 
ence and a very considerable one in the technical treatment of the 
symbols, and there are some indications of differences in the sym- 
bols themselves, but the number of glyphs are too few for satis- 
factory comparison, and such comparison is made the more difficult 
by the range of variation in many of the glyphs in contemporane- 
ous inscriptions and the liberties taken in their delineation. 

If the meaning which I have suggested for the sculptures on 
this group of stones be correct, the idea which is expressed would 
be very obvious. Each sculpture might be regarded as a sort of 
allegorical representation of the calendar in which the Kins, Uinals, 
Tuns, and Katuns are portrayed as personages in the act of bind- 
ing up the years,—in effect making bundles of them; the Cycles 
being the straps by which they are bound and the Great Cycles 
being indicated by the principal divisions of the bundle. 
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Zuni Folk Tales. Recorded and Translated by Frank Hamitton 
CusHinG. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Igor, 
xvii + 474 pp., 8°. 


Twenty years have passed since Mr Cushing first read to me, by 
my fireside at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, his translation of the first 
story in this book. I called it “The Tale of the Scarlet Feather,” but 
it now appears under the title of “ The Trial of Lovers.” It resembles 
the Greek myth of Orpheus; but, to my way of thinking, is superior 
to the latter. I then urged Mr Cushing to publish it without delay, but 
the years have passed, and the troubled shade of Tenatsali has gone, 
itself, to the Zufiian Land of Spirits beneath the western waters, before 
the tale is told to the world. It is better thus, perhaps, for now no 
jealous copyright keeps the sad lovers from their worthy leadership. 
This tale properly begins the book; but many stories that follow are 
scarcely of less interest. 

The legends are of varying degrees of excellence; but all are in- 
genious, well told, and instructive to the student of folklore and eth- 
nology. I have reason to feel assured that they are all accurately 
translated. Mr Cushing’s knowledge of the Zufii language was perfect. 
I have heard him talk for hours to these Indians with ease and elo- 
quence, never hesitating a moment for a word. I have heard him, in 
delirious sleep, delivering harangues in the Zufii tongue. He dreamed 
in it. If the English which he employs seems more exalted than that 
used by other translators of Indian tales, it is because he knows better 
the spirit of the Indian tongue and seeks out the proper English equiv- 
alents. On the other hand he avoids pretentious eloquence. 

Some of these tales are given as they fell from the lips of the 
Indians, and if the translator were inclined to embellish them he had 
no time to do so. The late Mrs Mary Hemenway, in the summer and 
autumn of 1886, had a party of Zufii Indians spending a season at her 
summer residence at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. They 
often recited their tales to her. Mr Cushing translated, and a stenogra- 
pher took them down as they fell from his lips. I understand that 
many of the stories in this collection are taken directly from the steno- 
graphic reports, with scarcely a change in the wording. 
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The Indian philosophy which appears in nearly every story and 
which is often the most difficult part to render in English, forms a 
marked and most instructive feature of these tales and exhibits in the 
best light the skill of the translator. 

Considering the partly Pueblo origin of the Navahoes and the cen- 
turies of intercourse which the people of Zufii have had with the Nava- 
hoes, we should expect many parallels in the folklore of the two tribes, 
and in this book we find some. The tale of “ How the Summer Birds 
Came” resembles in many particulars a part of the Navaho “ Origin 
Legend.” A child of the waters, like the Navaho 7o’badzistsini, is 
the hero. A monster who kicked his victims down a cliff is alike in 
both; so is the monster antelope, the man-eating eagles, and the Bat 
Woman who rescues the hero from his perilous predicament. But the 
feathers which become transmuted into birds are held in the hands of 
the hero among the Zufiis, while they are in the basket of the Bat 
Woman among the Navahoes. The story of “ The Coyote who Killed 
the Demon” and that of “The Coyote and the Ravens who Raced 
their Eyes’’ have also Navaho counterparts. The Navaho versions 
lose nothing in comparison with those of Zufii, and I have reason to 
suspect that in some cases they are the earlier. 

Perhaps the most instructive story in the book is that of “The 
Cock and the Mouse,” since it shows how easily a Zufii Indian can 
change an Italian tale to suit his purpose, can clothe it in Indian ideas, 
furnish it with a typical Indian creation-myth, and add an Indian 
moral. 

There may have appeared somewhere a more meritorious collection 
of Indian legends than this; but if so, it has never been my good 
fortune to see it. 

There is an appreciative introduction by Major Powell and there 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations. 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, 


The Yonalamatl of the Aubin Collection: An Old Mexican Picture 
Manuscript in the Paris National Library. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Text. By Dr EpuUARD SELER. Berlin and London: 
1900-1901. ii + 138 pp., 18 folded plates in color. Oblong 4°. 


Again has the Duc de Loubat placed Mexican scholars under obliga- 
tion by bearing the expense of the magnificent facsimile reproduction 
of this important manuscript. The history of the codex is interesting. 
It formed a part of the great collection of the Chevalier Boturini and 


was described by him in his /éea de una Nueva Historia, published in 
AM, ANTH. N. S., 4—10 
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1746 ; when Boturini’s collection was confiscated, this piece passed into 
the hands of the Mexican government ; Leon y Gama, famous, among 
other things, for his discussion of the meaning of the Aztec calendar 
stone, seems to have been the next owner, and from him Count Wal- 
deck purchased it and brought it to Europe ; Aubin secured it, adding 
it to his magnificent collection, in which others of Boturini’s treasures 
found a resting-place ; finally, M. E. Eugene Goupil bought Aubin’s 
collection and presented it to the French National Library in Paris 
where it is now preserved. 

In 1887 the Museo Nacional of Mexico published these plates in 
black and white ; these were studied by Dr Seler, who read a paper 
upon them at the Berlin meeting of the Congress of Americanists in 
1888. Now, in rgor, we have this truly beautiful facsimile through 
the generosity of the Duc de Loubat. Dr Seler, who since 1888 has 
carried his study of the manuscript much further and has had the 
opportunity of comparing it with documents then inaccessible, was 
selected to write a new explanatory text. 

The manuscript is reproduced with scrupulous fidelity. It consists 
of a strip of maguey paper measuring 5224 cm. in length and 23} cm. 
in width, folded screen-wise into nineteen sheets each 27} cm. long. 
The strip is not one single piece, but is made up of thirteen pieces of 
about equal length, pasted together. Only the inner sides of the sheets 
are painted upon, and but eighteen out of the possible nineteen surfaces 
are occupied. Originally there were twenty pages, but the first two 
have been lost. The order of pages is from right to left, hence what 
would be with us the final page is really the first of those which 
remain. 

A tonalamatl (Aztec: tonalli, fate or doom ; amati, paper or book) 
is a book of fate, a divination book of good and evil days. The 
eighteen pages differ, but their plan of arrangement is uniform. Upon 
each page the upper left-hand corner is occupied by a large painting, 
representing a deity and an attendant ; the remainder of the page is 
occupied by fifty-two squares, containing as many small designs. Of 
these fifty-two designs, thirteen are day-signs with numerals, the days 
together making up one of the sacred weeks ; on the twenty pages the 
two hundred and sixty days of the ritual year would appear. In the 
other spaces are figured the heads of the nine Lords of the Night, and 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, as well as thirteen sacred birds. As 
these various elements do not equal fifty-two, it is plain that the com- 
bination on each plate differs from that on every other plate. Each 
plate begins, at its upper right-hand corner, with a day name combined 
with the numeral ove. Between these days, the first in their respective 
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weeks, and the large painting there is a relation, the latter showing the 
god and the fortune influencing that week. 

Seler, in his explanatory text, studies these elements in detail—the 
day-signs with associated numerals, the nine Lords of the Night hours, 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, the thirteen birds—attempting 
their identification and suggesting their meaning. Far the larger part 
of the text, however, is devoted to a discussion of the large pictures. 
The identification of the deities, of their attributes, and of their relation 
to the day-signs heading the weeks, is difficult, and the explanation of 
their divinatory significance is even more so. Constant comparison is 
made with the similar designs in analogous codices, and a searching 
investigation of the writings of Sahagun, Duran, and other early authors 
is conducted. In this work Dr Seler shows diligence, erudition, and 
ingenuity. That he is always right, is not to be anticipated ; that he 
sometimes cannot even hazard a suggestion, is to be expected. He has 
certainly made encouraging progress and laid some sure foundations. 

One of the strong features of the work is the series of explanatory 
tables presented at the close of the discussion. These are skeleton 
diagrams or analytical keys of the pages. In them the outline of the 
large picture and the framing lines of the small square spaces are given 
in red ; in each of the squares, in black, is printed the name of the day- 
sign, of the hour ruler, or of the bird, that occupies it ; upon the outline 
of the large design are marked in black the name of the deity and of 
the attendant, as well as the names of articles of dress or adornment, 
attributes, and objects, which are represented. This method, as simple 
as it is ingenious, makes it possible for the student to catch, at a glance, 
all the results of the author’s investigation. 

It is rare that the Mexican student has so satisfactory and helpful 
a piece of work. ‘Thanks are certainly due to the Duc de Loubat, not 
only for his generosity in publishing and distributing this reproduction, 
but also for his enlightened judgment in selecting so competent a 
student for its elucidation. FREDERICK STARR. 


The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. By Franz Boas. Bull. 
Am. Mus, Nat. History, Vol. xvi, Pt. 1. New York: 1901. 370 
pp., 4 pl., 172 figs., 8°. 


No other savage people on earth are better known than the Eskimo. 
We have as guides, Holm in eastern Greenland, Rink in western Green- 
land, a multitude of explorers ending with Peary and Kroeber in Smith 
sound, Turner in Labrador, Boas and his predecessors in the Baffin 
land and Hudson bay area; MacFarlane, Ross, and Kennicott about 
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the Mackenzie mouth; Murdoch for Alaska north of the seventieth 
parallel ; Stoney, Nelson, Dall, Turner, Fischer, and many others in 
western Alaska. 

In 1883 Dr Boas went to Baffin land to study ethnology ; the result 
of that visit is given in the Stxth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Since his return he has been in communication with 
Captain Much, at the whaling station of Killerton in Cumberland 
sound, and has received both manuscripts and collections. ‘The Rev. 
E. J. Peck has furnished texts and tales from the same area. Captain 
John O. Spicer furnished information concerning the Eskimo of Hud- 
son strait, and his successor, Captain George Comer, both specimens 
and manuscript on the natives of Hudson strait and Hudson bay, 
between Chesterfield inlet and Port Churchill. 

With these new resources Dr Boas supplements and corrects in 
material points the paper in the Bureau of Ethnology report. 

The first few pages are devoted to tribal names and statistics, and 
pages 9-114 to the material culture of Cumberland sound, Southampton 
island, and the western coast of Hudson bay. The student is here in 
touch with Eskimo little affected by those things which give their 
present aspect and characteristics to Greenland or Alaskan utensils and 
industrial products. The combined and transitional harpoon, the 
broad throwing-board, the hinged lance, the handrests, eyelets, toggles, 
and swivels, blood-pins, plugs for wounds, studs and mouthpieces for 
floats, bird-dart prongs, leisters, nets, knives, gravers, awls, arrow- 
straighteners, ulus, scrapers, knots, whips, lamps, boxes, and house 
utensils are rude, suburban, and little sophisticated. 

The dress figured reminds one of the ample garments illustrated by 
the earlier voyagers and among Turner’s costumes from Ungava. 
Southampton island furnishes arrowheads of stone, made-up bows of 
bone, and arrows with three feathers ; and the harpoon heads have 
stone blades or points. One scarcely knows where to stop admiring. 

The last two hundred and fifty pages relate to social organization, 
customs, religious ideas, traditions, text, and vocabulary. 

Dr Boas’ conclusions are worth noting. They include the funda- 
mental sameness of all Eskimo culture,—weapons, utensils, implements, 
clothing, tattooing, as well as customs and beliefs; the number of tradi- 
tions common to the Alaskan and the eastern Eskimo is quite small. 
Foreign influence manifests itself in the crooked carving knife, tobacco 
pipe, three-feathered arrows, etc. The difference in art products 
between the east and the west is striking; in the east there is little 
attempt at decoration, in Alaska everything is covered with it. The 
few etchings that occur among the eastern Eskimo are clearly of recent 
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origin, being due to European influence; even inlaid patterns are not 
exceptions. Dr Boas throws the electric light on a puzzle that has 
perplexed the reviewer some years. The attempt to associate the 
eastern Eskimo with the French cave-man was confronted with the 
statement that the Eskimo could not etch or did not until the cave- 
man’s modern representatives gave him tools. Among all the relics 
from the east there are no etchings. Dr Boas traces this etching ten- 
dency to contact with Indians. No doubt the art was made possible 
by the white man’s appliances. This is followed by another acute ob- 
servation that the eastern Eskimo have retained their ancient charac- 
teristics more than the Alaskan. And we would add that the East 
Greenland Eskimo, in their excessive overlaying, their flat harpoons, 
and other characters, are nearer still to the Asiatic Amur people. 
O. T. Mason. 


Notes on the Report of Teobert Maler in the Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum, Vol. 11, No.1. By Cuarues P. BowpitcH. 30 pp., 8°. 


This is the title of a brief paper privately printed for the author. 
It is not a review of Mr Maler’s work, but a discussion, in the author’s 
usual convincing style, of the numeral series and calendar dates in the 
inscriptions discovered by this explorer, chiefly at Piedras Negras. As 
Mr Bowditch is always careful to distinguish between those interpre- 
tations of glyphs in which he has full reliance, and those in regard to 
which there may be doubt, his conclusions may be accepted with con- 
fidence, 

He follows Goodman’s method of stating series, but introduces a 
new method of designating the years, surrounding the year number with 
a circle in the text. (As this is somewhat inconvenient in printing, 
why not simply insert the word “ year,” it being understood that Good- 
man’s numbers are referred to? ) 

One criticism which I would make, is the use of the Maya word 
kin for “day.” I see no reason why it would not be as well to use the 
word “day,” which is understood by all readers. Nor do I see any 
good reason for adopting Seler’s suggestion of wéna/ for “ month,” or 
the 20-day period, as it was in fact the month of the Maya calendar, 
notwithstanding Seler’s contention to the contrary. 

The importance of Mr Bowditch’s paper is found in the fact that it 
clearly demonstrates that the same calendar system was used at Piedras 
Negras as at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and Tikal; and also, if the 
time series of the inscriptions have any chronological significance, as 
seems probable, that the structures now in ruins pertain substantially 
to the same era. 
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It is to be hoped that further investigation will be made of the ruins 

of Yucatan in order to discover inscriptions from which the calendar 
system in that section can be determined with certainty. 
Cyrus Tuomas, 


Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California. By Rouanp 
B. Dixon. The Huntington California Expedition. Bull. Am, 
Mus. Nat. History, Vol. xvu, Pt. 1. New York: 1902. 25 pp., 
37 pl. 

This excellent monograph is devoted to markings on Pomo 
(Kulanapan), Maidu (Pujunan), Pit River (Palaihnihan), Wintun 
(Copehan), Moquelumnan, and Yanan basketry, and supplements the 
author’s paper in the Anthropologist (N. S., vol. 11, pp. 266-276). Three 
type areas are characterized: orthwestern, including Hupa (Athapas- 
can), Karok (Quoratean), Yurok (Weitspekan), and perhaps Shasta 
(Sastean); Mortheastern, including Modoc and Klamath (Lutuamian), 
Shasta (?), Pit River (Palaihnihan), Yana (?), Wintun (Copehan), and 
Maidu (Pujunan); Pomo type, confined apparently to this family (Kul- 
anapan). The designs of the Wintun are empty spool, leaves strung, 
deer excrement, “ pulled around,” stripes, cross waves, arrowpoints, 
bent elbow, fish-tail, water snake, rattlesnake, wolf's eye, flying geese, 
bear’s foot, skunk’s nose, and lizard. Moquelumnan and Maidu de- 
signs are eye, quail tip, deer excrement, rattlesnake, and water snake. 
The Nozi or Yanan gives wolf’s eye and house. Pomo designs are 
arrowpoint, crossing tracks, zigzag, quail tip, fish-net meshes, crow 
tracks, red mountains, buckeye tree, spotted fawn, grasshopper leg, and 
leaf. Mr Dixon notices that there are instances in which members of 
different stocks have similar designs; if all the designs be tabulated 
without reference to the meanings, there are few coincidences. Only 
the arrowpoint, linked parallelograms, crossing trails, quail tip, feather, 
and hourglass figure may be found in all the stocks. There are, also, 
as might be expected, identities between contiguous stocks. All defini- 
tive conclusions as to type areas and relationships must wait for fuller 
material. Mr Dixon brings into comparison with the Maidu designs a 
few from the Lake region of Africa to show how they may have arisen 
independently. The closing portion of the paper discusses the pur- 
pose of the basketry designs: partly decorative, partly realistic, 
Whether the realistic symbols are abstract or concrete in any case is 
not discussed. The author concludes wisely, in the case of similarities 
in designs from tribe to tribe, that with simpler ones they may be either 
original or borrowed, and that with the more complicated the certainty 


of borrowing increases with identity of numerous details. 
O. T. Mason. 
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Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit Language, as Spoken by the 
Eskimo of the Western Coast of Alaska. By FRancis Barnum, 
S.J. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1901. xxv + 347 pp., 8°. 


Among the aboriginal languages of North America scarcely one is 
richer in grammatic forms than the Eskimo. In this language but little 
distinction is made between the noun and the verb; that which we call 
the verb in Eskimo is inflected like a noun and comes nearest to the 
participle of Aryan languages, the subject pronoun preceding it being 
not a predicative but a possessive term. Thus, “hipu-hut, “we have 
arrived,” in Greenland Eskimo, is literally “our having arrived.” 
From almost every Eskimo noun one or more verbs can be formed by 
appending verbifying suffixes. 

Although spoken throughout a vast territory, the Eskimo dialects do 
not differ extremely among themselves, although the contrary might be 
assumed from the great distances which separate them. The syntax is 
based on the possessive idea and not on the predicative as with us; the 
subjective and the objective cases (of the direct object) differ but little 
one from the other, but the cases referring to space (locative) are well 
defined and numerous, for we have the localis in -me, the ablative in 
-mit, the vialis or prosecutive in -u?, the terminalis in -#u¢, the modalis 
in -mik, and the comparative in -¢w¢. Besides these cases the nominal 
inflection has a genitive. All this refers to the Greenland dialect, 
whereas in the Tununa the case suffixes are somewhat different. Con- 
sidering that these endings differ for the plural, again for the dual, and 
again for the transitive or objective form and for the intransitive, it may 
truly be said that these Eskimo dialects are well provided with cases. 

The Tununa dialect of Eskimo, to which the following data refer, is 
the subject of the work of Father Barnum, who resided as a missionary 
for eight years on Nelson island, opposite Nunivak, on the eastern or 
Alaskan coast of Bering sea. Father Barnum uses an alphabet of fif- 
teen vowels, three diphthongs, and seventy-one consonants for the 
purpose of transcribing the Eskimo, and with four or five exceptions 
these eighty-nine sounds seem to be readily pronounceable by us. The 
alphabet is in part Father Barnum’s own invention, but he states that 
he would have used that of the Bureau of American Ethnology had it 
reached him in time. The consonants do not occur in profusion, and 
in the spoken sentence they are perfectly balanced by the vowels; 
therefore this northern dialect is rather soft and smooth, and in every 
respect is more musical than the Tinné or Athapascan dialects of the 


Canadian interior ; indeed, it is even more pleasing to the ear than 
English. 
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To record all the forms of verbal inflection in any Eskimo dialect is 
a herculean task; but Father Barnum accomplished it, although not 
entirely to his satisfaction. His list of verbal modes (that is, adverbial 
or other elements modifying, specializing, or determining the function of 
the verb and of nouns derived from the verb), is another noteworthy 
accomplishment. But we become familiar with the very life of the 
idiom when we read the native stories with their translations and the 
compiler’s commentary where personified animals are introduced. The 
vocabulary, comprising five thousand or more words, appears in syllab- 
icated form, with the emphasis noted on each vocable. 

In Tununa there is no distinction between masculine and feminine 
gender in the pronoun, noun, or verb. Reduplication of the radical 
syllable, the great root-builder in other aboriginal American languages, 
is not known in Tununa, which also does not have any prefixes or in- 
fixes to the root, suffixion being the only means of “developing” the 
radix. Emphasis has a tendency to keep itself in the middle of the 
longer words, though accentuation of the first syllable is not unusual. 
The numeral system is quinary-vigesimal. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


iVotas dum pae as creangas. BERNADINO MACHADO. Coimbra: Im- 
prensa da Universadade, 1901. 511 pp. 


These “ Notes of a Father” are written in pleasing style with epi- 
grammatic comments on the adult phenomena corresponding to the 
facts and fancies of childhood. They are imbued with the true scien- 
tific and democratic spirit. The author is professor of anthropology in 
the University of Coimbra, Portugal, and one of the best known edu- 
cators and men of science in southern Europe. He has also been a 
cabinet minister, and his knowledge of political life adds to the wit and 
wisdom of the book, which is well worth reading for its genial humanity 
alone, quite apart from its contributions to the study of the child. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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CONDUCTED BY DR ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 


GENERAL 


Azoulay (Dr) Sur la maniére dont a été 


constitué le musée phonographique de 
la Société d’Anthropologie. (Bull. et 
Mém. Soc, d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, 
ve s., I, 305-320.) Account of the 
origin and development of the Phono- 
graphic Museum of the Anthropological 
Society, the foundation of which, on 
the suggestion of Dr Azoulay, was ap- 
proved May 3, 1900. The difficulties 
and imperfections of technique are 
noted. Phonograms of no fewer than 
70 languages, dialects, and patois have 
now been collected. Among the speci- 
mens recorded are African war-songs, 
an Avar recitation from the Koran, the 
death-wail of the women of Oueled- 
Nail, the beginning of the Kalevala in 
Finnish, a Syrian reconciliation-song, 
etc. These records belong to what 
Dr Azoulay calls ‘‘ the higher eth- 
nography.” 


Cephalometric instruments 
and cephalograms. (Journ, Anthrop. 
Inst., London, 1901, XXXI, I1I-115.) 
General description (with directions 
how to use) of callipers and cephalo- 
graphs devised by the author. The 
first is on the sliding principle; the 
first kind of cephalograph on the prin- 
ciple of the pitch chain, the second one 
‘‘in which contact plates are pressed 
against the head by radial pistons actu- 
ated by compressed air.” The paper 
is accompanied by 3 plates and a figure 
showing the instruments in question 
and also ‘‘ cephalograms,” or outlines 
of the contour of the head obtained by 
them, Says the author of his investi- 
gations: ‘* The results, however, show 
a considerable resemblance between 
persons of the same people and 
habitat.” 


Gy. Der Transport und die Aufrichtung 


schwerer Korper in vorgeschichtlicher 
Zeit. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXX, 
192-193.) Brief résumé, with 4 text- 
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Kohlbriigge (J. 


figures, of Watkins’ article in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1898. 


Klaatsch (H.) Ueber die Auspraigung 


der specifisch menschlichen Merkmale 
in unserer Vorfahrenreihe. (Corrbl. d. 
deutschen Ges, f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
IgOI, XXXH, 102-108.) The author 
discusses the upright position, the hand 
and foot, etc. Among the theses 
maintained by Dr Klaatsch are the fol- 
lowing : The human hand is not the 
transformed fore-limb of a quadruped, 
but a primitive inheritance from the 
common ancestry of man and the mam- 
mals; the common ancestry of the 
mammals and man had a half-erect 
position,—the majority of the mam- 
mals have éecome quadrupeds; the 
human foot is distinguished from the 
primitive form only by a secondary 
strengthening of the first toe to a great 
toe; the climbing-mechanism of the 
ancestor of man, as contrasted with 
that of the anthropoids, is one for as- 
cending single trees, not for climbing 
and moving from branch to branch in 
the thick forest, etc. This paper should 
be read in connection with that of 
Schoetensack, 


H. F.) Gehirnwag- 
ungen. (Monatschr. f. Psychiatrie u. 
Neurol., Berlin, tgo1, 212-213.) 
Gives the body-weight, height, brain- 
weight, proportionate weight of brain 
to body, of 13 Semnopithect from Java, 
two JMWacaci from Borneo, two Semno- 


pitheci from Borneo, a Hylodates and 


an Orang-utang from Borneo, a Cerco- 


pithecus from Java, a Sciurus notatus 


anda Zapaja javanica from Java, and 
a Cuscus orientalis from Ceram. The 
percentage of brain-weight to body- 
weight in the Semmnopithecus maurus 
varied from 0.6 to 10.5. 


Lefébure (E.) L’arc-en-ciel. (Mélusine, 


Paris, 1901, X, 193-199.) Concluding 
section of detailed discussion of the 
rainbow in poetry, dealing with the 
poets of classical antiquity. 
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Letourneau (C.) La,femme 4 travers 
les Ages. (Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1901, X, 273-290.) Under the 
following headings the author discusses 
the condition of woman past, present, 
and future : Before woman, the primary 
clans and their influence, the forma- 
tion of the ‘‘ feminine” type, female 
subjection in marriage and the family, 
woman’s mentality, the future of 
woman. The Pithecanthropus (‘* the 
first man and the last monkey at one 
and the same time’’) was so constituted 
physically and socially that the labors 
and duties of the sexes were not greatly 
divergent, and woman as such did not 
yet exist. With the development of 
the clan and the spread of war ‘* the 
weaker sex” ended by becoming 
**man’s domestic animal,” This 
brought on gradually the development 
of a real ‘‘feminine type,’’ and its 
reduction to the one career of mar- 
riage. Since all but the most primitive 
times woman has been more or less 
oppressed and exploited by man,—by 
turns beast of burden, slave, minor, 
subject, instrument of pleasure, ignor- 
ant companion. But the signs of her 
future equality with man in education, 
marriage, the family, society, are 
abundant and unmistakable. Then a 
natural equilibrium will be created and 
together men and women will transform 
social institutions, without woman be- 
coming less woman, while man will 
become more human. But there will 
always be a few ‘‘ feminine men” and 
a few ‘‘ masculine women.” But evo- 
lution concerns itself with the mutual 
relations of the men and women of the 
real sort. 


Lovett (E.) The ancient and ‘modern 
game of astragals. (Folk-Lore, Lon- 
don, 1901, XII, 280-293.) Treats of the 
game of ‘*‘ knuckle-bones,” ancient and 
modern, the materials used, the rules, 
terms, names of the game, etc. Details 
are given of ‘‘chuckies,” as played in 
Scotland, knuckle-bone as played in 
Switzerland, ‘‘ snobs,” as played in Der- 
byshire, ‘‘ knuckledowns,” as played 
in Essex, ‘‘dabbers,” as played in 
Bucks. The Gujerati game of oocharddo, 
played with tamarind seeds, is said 
to be the nearest Indian analogue of 
““knuckle-bone.” In Switzerland, ‘‘ we 


get a king, queen, jack (or knave), and 
pawns—a remarkable mixture of cards, 
chess, and astragals,’”’ while in Ger- 
many are to be found *‘ the most prosaic 
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and uninteresting machine-made 

terials for this ancient game,” 
Lumbroso (A.) Note sul numero 13 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad, Pop. 
Palermo, Ig0I, XX, 46-47.) Brief 
notes on superstitions concerning the 
number 13. Cites opinions of Victor 
Hugo and M. Deschanel, the French 
parliamentarian. 


Mendenhall (T.C.) A mechanical solu- 
tion of a literary problem. (Pop. Sci. 
Mo., N. Y., Ig0I, LX, 47-105.) An 
attempt to identify authorship by ‘study 
of the relative frequencies of the use of 
words of different lengths,” with special 
reference to the Bacon-Shakespeare 
‘‘theory.” The curves plotted for 
Shakespeare and Bacon show “‘ extraor- 
dinary differences,” those for Beau- 
mont and Fletcher resemble closely 
Shakespeare’s, while those of Marlowe 
are aJmost the same as his. 


von Negelein (J.) Das Pferd in der 
Volksmedizin. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
IQOI, LXXX, 201-204.) General ac- 
count, with numerous references to lit- 
erature, of the horse in folk-medicine. 
Among the topics considered are cura- 
tive power of the body, head, flesh, 
milk, excreta, hoof, tail, hair, etc., com- 
panionship with the horse, etc. The 
excreta of the horse have an important 
role in Teutonic folk-thought. Horse- 
hair also has a wide field of supersti- 
tion. The skull of the horse is like- 
wise the center of many folk-beliefs. 


—— Die Reise der Seele ins Jenseits. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
IgOI, XI, 263-271.) This third section 
treats of ‘‘ attempts to hinder the return 
of the soul.” ‘Treatment of the corpse, 
arrangement of the house and contents, 
obliterating, blocking, etc., the path 
over which the dead was carried, tying 
the corpse’s feet together, changing the 
door, carrying the corpse through a hole 
made in the wall or roof and afterward 
closed up, are some of the devices em- 
ployed. 


Peet (S. D.) Age and distribution of 
the monuments. (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, IgOI, XXIII, 291-306.) General 
discussion, with many illustrations, of 
the monuments of the Stone Age. 
Kitchen middens, lake-dwellings and 
crannogs, chambered tombs, chambered 
cairns, dolmens, are treated of more or 
less briefly. 
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t (S. D.) Religious influence on an- 
— art and architecture. (Ibid., 339- 
551.) ‘Treats in a general way, with il- 
justrations, of Babylonian and Egyptian 
pyramids, Persian palaces, Phrygian 
tombs, rock-cut temples, etc., of India 
and Malaysia. 


Poteat (W. L.) Lucretius and the evo- 
lution idea, (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 
1901, LX, 166-173.) The author notes 
among other things Lucretius’ ‘* repre- 
sentation of childhood as the first hu- 
manizing influence, the origin and 
growth of language, religious beliefs 
and social order, the development of 
industries and of art, until the poet him- 
self appears ‘to consign the deeds of 
men to verse.’” 

Ranke (J.) Ueber den Zwischenkiefer. 
(Corrbl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 
Miinchen, 1901, XXXII, g6-102.) Dis- 
cusses, with 11 text figures, the inter- 
maxillary bone and its occurrence in 
the lower animals, the anthropoids, and 
man, The conclusion arrived at is that 
‘* the double intermaxillary bone belongs 
to the general structure of the verte- 
brate (mammalian especially) skulls, but 
only among the lowest mammals and in 
man do its elementary components reach 
a more numerous individualization,” 


Schuchardt (H.) Sichel und Sage; 
Sichelund Dolch. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
LXXX, 181-187, 204-209.) In 
this interesting and valuable article 
(with 31 text-figures) Dr Schuchardt 
discusses from an archeological and 
linguistic standpoint the sickle, saw, and 
dagger in ancient and modern times, 
their names in the various European 
languages, etc. As the toothed sickle 
is related to the saw, so is the smooth 
sickle to the knife, and the tool passes 
over into all sorts of sickle-like weapons, 
from the very curved affair of the Abys- 
sinians to the yataghan, ‘The author 
considers the family of weapon-names 
to which English dagger belongs to be 
all derived from Latin daca, ‘‘a (Dacian) 
sword,”’ from whose diminutive dacudus, 
a larger number of Romance words 
have also sprung. 


Starr (F.) Notes upon the mandrake. 
(Amer. Antig., Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 
259-268.) ‘Treats of superstitions con- 
cerning the mandrake and its virtues, 
its anthropomorphic and sex characters, 
etc., among the peoples of antiquity, 
Germans, English, Slavs, Chinese, He- 


Thomas (A. C.) 


brews. Today ‘‘the center of man- 
drake superstitions appears to be Asia 
Minor.” 


Mythology: a short 
presentation of the subject. (Ibid., 
316-319.) Among other things the 
author believes that ‘‘ the New World 
myths establish a visit of one or two 
white men at some very early date, 
these men coming presumably to teach 
the Christian religion,” and that ‘* there 
is some connection between the Bible 
and mythology.” 


Thorndike (E. L.) The evolution of 


the human intellect. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 
N. Y., 1901, LX, 58-65.) Author con- 
cludes in this general discussion that 
man’s intellect is ‘‘a simple though 
extended variation from the general 
animal sort, presaged by the similar 
variation in the case of the monkeys.” 
The mind of man, therefore, leads 
among the minds of animals, ‘‘ not as a 
demigod from another planet, but as a 
king from the same race.” ‘The men- 
tality of monkeys and children is briefly 
referred to. 


Tissié (P.) La science du geste. (Rev. 


Scient., Paris, Ig01, 4°S., XVI, 289- 
300.) Discusses the relations between 
cerebration and musculation jn man, 
physical education, etc. Dr Tissié 
maintains that the ‘‘emotion of art,” 
and not the excitation of combat” 
should be the key-word of physical 
education, which is not an athletic 
means but a philosophic end. 


Vaschide (N.) e¢ H. Piéron. Le réve 


prophétique dans les croyances et les 
traditions des peuples sauvages. (Bull. 
et Mém Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, rgor, 
ve s., Il, 194-205.) An attempt at 
résumé€ing in general fashion our know]- 
edge about the dream in primitive re- 
ligion and folk-thought, with special 
reference toitsmysticalside. Examples 
of the beliefs of savages in all quarters 
of the globe are cited. The authors 
consider that ‘* belief in the prophetic 
value of dreams inherent in the first 
manifestations of the human mind is 
one of the most important factors in the 
mental condition of the races of man, 
in the beginning and through the ages,” 


Contribution 4 la séméiologie du 


réve. (Ibid., 293-300.) Résumés 13 
observations of dreams of children, 
adults, and aged persons, suffering from 
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Vaschide— Continued, 
inflammatory or infectious troubles of 
respiration, circulation, etc. No real 
correlation between gravity of symp- 
toms and acuity of dreams could be 
made out. 


Virchow (R.) Ueber den prahistorischen 
Menschen und iiber die Grenzen zwi- 
schen Species und Varietaét. (Corrbl. 
d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
Ig0I, XXXII, 83-91.) Deals chiefly 
with the peculiarities of the Neander- 
thal skull, the craniology of the Ainos, 
Frisians, etc. Dr Virchow warns against 
drawing revolutionary conclusions from 
individual characteristics. 


Die Markhéhle in Mammuthkno- 
chen. (Ibid., 108.) Brief note on the 
hollow in the mammoth-bones, which 
sometimes seems to have been of arti- 
ficial origin. 


Voss (A.) Vorschlige zur prahistorische 
Kartographie. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. 
Ges. in Wien, 1900, 197-199.) Gen- 
eral proposals for and description of 
maps of the distribution, material, form, 
technique, number, etc., of prehistoric 
remains. 


Fragebogen zur Ermittelung und Be- 
schreibung der noch im Gebrauch be- 
findlichen oder ehemals gebrauchlichen 
Schiffsfahrzeuge einfachster Bauart und 
Einrichtung. (Ibid., 199-202.) Ques- 
tionnaire on boats of the simplest form 
now or formerly in use. 


Winter (H. L.) The cephalic index. 
(N. Y. Univ. Bull. Med. Sci., N. Y., 
IgOI, I, 151-158.) General discussion 
with results of measurements of 1,594 
males over 20 of British descent. Author 
thinks that ‘* the insane, criminal, and 
‘neuropathic’ tend to be more dolicho- 
cephalic than the race from which they 
spring,” and that ‘* comparative doli- 
chocephaly means inferiority, while 
comparative brachycephaly is the hall- 
mark of mental superiority” ; also that 
there is in process a general evolution 
toward brachycephaly, all opinions 
finding large countenance in certain 
quarters. 


Woodruff (C. E.) An anthropological 
study of the small brain of civilized 
man and its evolution. (Amer. Journ. 
Insan., Baltimore, IgoI, LVIII, I-40.) 
An elaborate and ingenious marshaling 
(with tables and charts) of paleonto- 


logical, archeological, historical, socio. 
logical, cultural, somatological 

ontogenetic and racial, linguistic and 
other evidence in favor of the theory 
that ‘‘man’s brain developed by the 
laws of natural selection during hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, the * fit- 
test’ variations in each generation 
being the most intelligent. This pro- 
cess must have ceased in central Eu- 
rope about 20,000 to 40,000 years ayo 
when the average skull was at its maxi- 
mum, Since then civilization has made 
it more and more possible for brains 
smaller than the average to be as ‘fit’ 
for survival as the larger, so that civi- 
lization gradually checks further evolu- 
tion of brain growth and replaces it by 
greater and greater normal surviving 
variations. Hence, for the last 20,000 
years the average size and weight of the 
brain have been diminishing, yet vari- 
ations are getting normally farther 
from the average, and the longer civili- 
zation lasts the more certain it is that 
we will find larger brains than have 
ever existed before, and an increasing 
number of specimens below the average 
of the present lowest and smallest- 
skulled races. The change to modern 
conditions has been, of course, so slow 
that appreciable differences may have 
not occurred until the last 2,000 years.” 
Dr Woodruff also holds that man de- 
veloped in the north where the very slow 
and gradual approach of the long cold 
of the glacial period found him a highly 
intelligent animal, who, as it receded, 
became a brainy man. Present civili- 
zation results from the fact that culture 
first arose in the south, whither the ear- 
liest men migrated from the north and 
where ‘‘ evolution took the direction of 
dependent specialization.”” Then “ the 
belated bigger and brainier men of the 
north . . . evolved their own civi- 
lization . . . and, when they re- 
ceived some hints from the south, they 
carried civilization to its present posi- 
tion.” Brain made civilization, not 
civilization brain. In the post-plio- 
cene a rapid evolution of brain took 
place, and the ‘* missing links” disap- 
peared. Early cessation of the process 
of natural selection of the brainiest 
‘‘has been the eternal damnation of 
the people of southern Asia; they are 
fixed forever.” The earliest to migrate 
southward were the earliest to develop 
civilization and the earliest to become 
“fixed.” Hence only the Teutonic and 
the Mediterranean long-headed races 
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Joodruff—Continued, 

"oe survived best and developed best 
—the former now rules the world. Its 
rule is due to the fact that ‘‘it came latest 
out of the north.” It has reaped the 
advantage of all that its predecessors 
have done. Modern specialism is the 
result of selection of variations and not 
of acquired modifications, and explains 
many paradoxes in modern life. Vari- 
ation followed migration from the north, 
and the rate of movement in these suc- 
cessful migrations must have been very 
slow, for ‘‘rapid migrations are fol- 
lowed by extinction, there being no 
such process as acclimatization.” The 
lower races are effectually barred out 
of real competition with the higher. 


EUROPE 


Amalfi (G.) Novelluzze raccolte in Te- 
giano, Prov. di Salerno. (Arch. p. 1. 
Stud. d. Trad, Pop., Palermo, Igor, 
XX, 34-45.) Numbers 6-12 of folk- 
tales from Tegiano in Salerno, with 
notes and indications of parallels else- 
where. 


Anutschin (D. N.) Ergebnisse der an- 
thropologischen Erforschung Russ - 
lands. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 249-253, 269-273.) This excel- 
lent résumé of the anthropology of Rus- 
sia is translated from Dr Anutschin’s 
article in the Russian Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. After a brief historical 
introduction, the following topics are 
considered : Racial and other influences 
upon stature, color of hair and eyes, 
craniology, Russian and central Asian 
ethnology, brain-weights, etc. The 
primitive home of the Slavonic Rus- 
sians seems to have been in southwest- 
ern Russia, and by the time they 
began the colonization of European 
and Asiatic Russia they were already 
heterogeneous anthropologically. The 
mixture with the Turkic (partly Iranic) 
and Gothic peoples in the south 
has had different results from that with 
the Ugro-Finnish peoples of the north. 
Both by race-contact and by conditions 
of environment the differences between 
the ‘‘ Great Russians” and the ‘‘ Little 
Russians” have been -increased. In 
Siberia the intermixture has reduced 
the stature, darkened the color, and 
made more prominent the cheek-bones, 
—in the Transbaikal region one can see 
together pure Russians, pure Buryats 
and métis, That a considerable varia- 
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ation in stature is characteristic of the 
Slavonic peoples (over and above race- 
mixture) is evident,—the extremes are 
the ‘‘ Little Russians” and the Poles. 
The difference in stature in favor of 
urban population does not hold for all 
the large cities (e. g., Warsaw). The 
recruit measurements for 1874-1885 
seem to indicate in European Russia a 
retrogression in stature, but its exact 
nature is not yet apparent. In Russia 
brunettism increases toward the south 
and east. In early prehistoric times 
dolichocephaly was the rule in Russia, 
but a brachycephalic element appears 
during the Stone Age. Since then the 
population of Russia has been much 
mixed with western European, western 
and central Asiatic elements, both 
long-heads and short-heads. The 
studies of the brains of the various 
races of Russia indicate that the aver- 
age brain-weight of the Slavonic peo- 
ples is somewhat less than that of the 
non-Slavonic. 


Arenaprimo(G.) Dal giovedi al venerdi 
santo in Messina. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. 
d, Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1gor, xx, 96- 
101.) Brief account of the ceremonies 
of Holy Thursday night in Messina. 
Besides several briefer songs the text of 
the Veronica song is given. 


Bacher (J.) Von dem deutschen Grenz- 
posten Lusérn im walschen Sidtirol. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
1901, XI, 290-296.) This continuation 
of Bacher’s article gives the dialect text 
and German translation of 7 brief 
folk-tales. 


Bakowski (K.) O dawnych zabawach 
cechowych krakowskich. (Wista, 
Warszawa, Ig0I, XV, 285-302.) Treats 
of the amusements formerly in use 
among the trade-guilds of Cracow, from 
the 16th century down. 


Balladoro (A.) Impronte maravigliose 
in Italia. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901, XX, 48-50.) 
Numbers CXvilI-CxxIv of ‘‘ magic im- 
prints” in various parts of Italy, — 
devil, blood-stained stones, woman 
changed to stone, etc. 


Berg (R.) Skolpojks- ock studentslang. 
(Svenska Landsmalen, Stockholm, 1goo, 
XVIII, NO, VIII, 1-48.) A vocabulary 
of schoolboys’ and students’ slang from 
various parts of Norway and Sweden. 
It is interesting to meet in this rather 
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extensive (two columns to the page) 
word-list the following : ‘* nick- 
name for a big, stout teacher (from the 
elephant Jumbo).” 

Bericht iiber die im Jahre 1900 in 
Osterreich durchgefiihrten Arbeiten. 
(Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
Tg0I, 29-39.) Reports (in brief) on 
archeological activity in various regions 
of Austria during 1900, by Straberger 
(Upper Austria), Petter (Salzburg), 
Jenny (Vorarlberg), Frankl (Carinthia), 
de Marchesetti (Trieste and littoral), 
Hovorka (Dalmatia, etc.), Cermak and 


Zelizko (Bohemia), Rzehak and Blansko 
(Moravia), Kaind] (Bukowina). 


Bertholot (M.) Sur une lampe pré¢his- 
torique trouvée dans la grotte de la 
Mouthe. (C. R. Acad. d. Sci., Paris, 
Ig0I, CXXXIII, 666.) From the ex- 
amination of the substance coating the 
inside of the stone lamp discovered by 
M. Riviére in the prehistoric station of 
La Mouthe, the author concludes that 
the material used for lighting was of 
animal origin, tallow or lard. 


Bervi (N. V.) O brabotka antropo- 
litcheskich nabludenii pri pomostchi 
teorii vyeroyatnostei. (Russk. Antrop. 
Zhur., Moskva, 1go1, 0, No. 1, 41- 
72.) Treats of the theory of proba- 
bility in anthropology. 


Bloch (A.)  L’homme préhistorique 
daprés Buffon. (Bull, et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, IgoI, v® s., II, 
291-293.) ‘The author cites from Buf- 
fon’s ‘* Supplement” to his ‘* Natural 
History,” his description of prehistoric 
man,—the volume in question was 
published in 1778. Buffon’s description 
relates only to the Stone Age ‘‘ but tells 
more about it than the authors who 
preceded him,” 


Bliimml! (E. K.) Vier Pestmittel des 
XVII. Jahrhunderts, (Mitth.d. anthrop. 
Ges. in Wien, 1901, XXX, 223-224.) 
Brief account, with text of prescrip- 
tions, of four remedies against the 
plague from a medicine-book (Ms.) of 
1761 preserved in the Museum Fran- 
cisco-Carolinum at Linz in Upper 
Austria. 


Bolte (J.) Ein danisches Marchen von 
Petrus und dem Ursprunge der bésen 
Weiber. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, Berlin, 1901, XI, 252-262.) Dis- 
cussion, with résumé from a folk-book 
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of the 17th century, of the source and 
ramifications of a Danish tale of ‘*the 
origin of the bad women.” The tale 
is akin to the many satirical stories 
found in the Orient about the weakness 
and wickedness of woman and her 
origin (by transformation, etc.) from 
the lower animals. In some of the 
tales Jesus, St Peter, etc., figure as the 
transformers. 


Breiul (H.) See Capitan (L.). 
Calliano (G.) 


Zur Ethnographie des 
alten nieder-dsterreichischen Wohn- 
hauses. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges, in 
Wien, 1900, 205-215.) An interesting 
account, with 20 text-figures, of the 
Lower Austrian dwelling-house. The 
oldest house-form, material (stone and 
wood), ornamentation and ornament- 
motifs, favorite colors, house-inscrip- 
tions, old dress, etc., are treated in 
more or less detail. The oldest form 
of the house in this region (outside of 
that revealed by the prehistoric ** hut- 
urns”) is a simple, four-cornered 
wooden structure, which remained the 
typical one until stone-building was in- 
troduced by the Romans (and fora long 
time after that the stone house was one- 
roomed). Besides lines and geometric 
figures the ornamental motifs include 
figures of sun, moon, stars, heart, 
clover-leaf, etc. The ‘* gable-man”’ is 
also very interesting, as also are the 
‘*house marks.” 


Contes d’animaux du 
Lavedan. (Meélusine, Paris, rgor, x, 
211-212, 258-259, 230-233.) Nos. vI- 
IX of animal-tales from Lavedan. 


Capitan (L.) La tronvaille de Frigni- 


court. (Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1901, X, 291-298.) Describes, 
with 16 text-figures, the finds made at 
Frignicourt in 1886,—a portion of a 
female skull, a female humerus, and a 
male femur ; a necklace of shell beads, 
shell bracelets, perforated pieces of 
shell, rings of shell, etc.; implements 
of flint and bone. The author attrib- 
utes considerable importance to this 
discovery. 


Les alluvions quaternaires des en- 
virons de Paris. (Ibid., 337-350.) 
Discusses the geology, paleontology, 
and remains of human manufacture of 
the quaternary alluvia about Paris. 
The finds at Levallois, Vitry, Ivry, 
Chelles, etc., are briefly discussed. 
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Capitan (L.) e¢ Breuil(H.) Une nouvelle 
grotte avec parois gravees a l’époque 
paléolithique. (C. R. Acad. d. Sci., 
Paris, 1901, CXXXIII, 478-480.) _ Brief 
account of the pictographs of the 
Combarelles grotto near the prehistoric 
“station” of Eyzies, Dordogne. This 
article and the next are reprinted in the 
Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. de Paris 
(1g0I, XI, 321-325). In all 64 figures 
of entire animals were noted, besides 
43 heads and a number of other parts. 
The largest numbers are those of 
Equide, Bovide, andmammoths. The 
find is very important. 


— Une nouvelle grotte avec figures 
peintes sur les parois 4 I’époque paléo- 
lithique. (Ibid., 493-495.) Brief ac- 
count of the pictographs of the grotto 
of Font-de-Gaume, two kilometers 
from the cavern of Combarelles. These 
have neither the energy nor the vigor 
of the figures of Combarelles. They 
number some 77, almost all painted. 
Among them are some figures like those 
on the pebbles of Mas-d’Azyl. 


Carmi (Maria). Il dramma della pas- 
sione ad Oberammergau. (Arch. p. 1. 
Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901, 
xx, 88-95.) Second section of article 
dealing with the Passion Play at Ob- 
erammergau. Deals with the history 
of the subject. It is worth noting here 
that Wetzstein’s bibliography of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play enumer- 
ates some 200 German, 14 English, and 
5 French works, all belonging to the 
Igth century. The great public in- 
terest in this Passion Play dates only 
from 1830. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Domestic animals 
of the lake-dwellers. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 268-270.) Ré- 
sumés, after Studer etc., the evolution 
of domestic animals among the lake- 
dwellers of western Switzerland from 
the earliest Stone Age to the Roman 
period. 


Colson (O.) La sabbat et les danses. 
(Wallonia, Liége, rgor, IX, 162-177.) 
A detailed account of the ‘‘ sabbath” 
and dances of the witches according to 
Belgian folk-thought. Places of meet- 
Ing, proceedings, incantations, per- 
sonnel, etc., are considered. 


—— Décentralisation scientifique. (Ibid., 
178-181.) A plea for the encourage- 
ment of local research. 


La magie dans la sorcellerie. (Ibid., 
190-208.) Treats of magic in witch- 
craft: magical procedures for injur- 
ing or influencing people, magic-books, 
utilitarian magic, magic tricks, meta- 
morphoses, etc. Very interesting are 
some of the Walloon folk-expressions. 


Conybeare (F. C.) The paganism of 
the ancient Prussians. (Folk-Lore, 
London, Ig0I, XII, 293-302.) Gives 
the English translation of the Epistle of 
John Miletius to George Sabine ‘* About 
the Religion and Sacrifices of the An- 
cient Prussians,” written about 1553, 
and published in 1582 by Barnardus 
d’ Albinus in his collection of essays 
‘* About the religion, sacrifices, wed- 
ding and funeral rites of the Russians, 
Muscovites, and Tartars, by various 
authors.” Treats of harvest-sacrifices, 
spirit-worship, marriage and treatment 
of women, funeral meal, etc. The 
Ruthenian text of a brief drinking song 
is given at page 300. 


Dondon (E.) A propos d’ un troglodyte 
moderne. (Wallonia, Liége, Igor, Ix, 
134-136.) Brief account of a cavern at 
Ombret occupied by an old gypsy. The 
Engis cavern (whence came the famous 
skull) was formerly known as Trou 
Caheur, named, as so many of these 
caves are, after some temporary inhabit- 
ant. The cranium found by the Baron 
de Loe in 1897 in ‘‘the Trou Caheur at 
Engis,” comes, therefore, from the 
same place as ‘*‘ the Engis skull.” 


Ernault (E.) Dictons et proverbes 
bretons. (Mélusine, Paris, Igo1, x, 
212-213, 233-238, 259-260.)  Fou- 
Héritier of Breton proverbs and pro- 
verbial locutions, with explanatory 
notes, etc. 


Feilberg (H. F.) Der bése Blick in 
nordischer Ueberlieferung. (Ztschr. 
d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, tgor, 
XI, 304-330.) Details concerning the 
‘‘evil eye” in Norse tradition. Among 
the topics considered are: Terms for 
‘fevil eye”; possession, acquisition, 
etc., of ‘‘evil eye”; witches and the 
‘fevil eye”; look of a dead man’s 
eye; Lapps, Bjarmi, etc.; animals 
with ‘‘evil eye’’; imaginary creatures 
and monsters with ‘‘ evil eye”; effect 
of ‘‘evil eye’? on domestic labors, 
household works, etc. ; effect of ‘‘ evil 
eye” on inanimate objects ; precautions 
and devices against the ‘‘ evil eye”; 
cures for ‘‘evil eye.” The author 
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Feilberg— Continued. 
seems inclined to believe that the folk- 
belief in the ‘‘ evil eye” has behind it 
some truth of fact. Cases like Ibsen’s 
‘*Fruen fra Havet” may have origi- 
nated such beliefs among primitive 
peoples. 

Gaidoz (H.) Un vieux rite médical. 
(Meélusine, Paris, 1go01, X, 254-255.) 
Treats of ‘‘ passing” a child, etc., 
through a hole in a tree, a wall, etc. (as 
a remedy for disease), in various parts 
of France. 


Gebhardt (A.) Der Name der weissen 
Frau. (Globus, Brnschwg., Ig01, LXXX, 
212-213.) The author seeks to bring 
the name of ‘‘die wetsse Frau” into 
relation with the O. H. G. wize, 
‘* punishment.” 


Gerish (W. B.) A Hertfordshire St 
George. (Folk-Lore, London, Igo!, 
XII, 303-307.) Brief account of leg- 
ends relating to a local dragon-slayer 
(the story may date, the author thinks, 
from prehistoric times) said to be com- 
memorated by a monument in the 
church of Brent Pelham. 


Gorjanovi¢-Kramberger (K.) Der 
diluvialer Mensch aus Krapina in Kro- 
atien. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, 1900, 203.) Brief account of 
investigations at Krapina in Croatia in 
July, 1900. Of the human remains 
discovered at this paleolithic deposit, 
the most important were a fragment of 
the frontal bone, several pieces of the 
supraorbital ridges, etc., belonging to 
10 individuals. The prominent supra- 
orbital ridges the author regards as a 
general character of ‘* diluvial man,” 
bringing him near to the anthropoids, 


Grateful Fréjus. (Folk-Lore, London, 
IgOI, XII, 307-315.) Account from 
various sources of the stopping of the 
plague at Fréjus in Provence by St 
Francis de Paul and the ceremonies 
still held to celebrate the event by the 
townspeople. 

Grip (E.) Skuttunge- ock Bjérklinge- 
mal. (Svenska Landmalen, Stockholm, 
1900, XVIII, NO. 1, I-87.) Dialect 
texts of 79 brief folktales from Skat- 
tunge parish (Balinge district) and 19 
from the Bjérklinge parish (Norunda 
district) with literary Swedish text on 
opposite pages. 

H. & E. Folkminnen. (Svenska Land- 
malen, Stockholm, Ig00, IX, NO. 1, 
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309-372.) Continued from issue of 
1899 (5-196). A collection of folk. 
thoughts and opinions, customs, ete 
on various topics,—Freemasons, Ta. 
tars, domestic medicines, family ad- 
vice, etc. The folk-text is given in 
phonetic transcription with the literary 
Swedish version on the opposite pages, 


Hamy (E. T.) Les débuts de |’anthro- 


pologie en France. (Rev. Scient, 
Paris, 4° S., XVI, 1901, 321-328.) This 
sketch of the beginnings of anthropol- 
ogy in France treats of the formation 
of the Société des Observateurs de 
l’Homme in 1800, its members and 
their labors till its absorption in the 
Socicté Philanthropique in 1803; the 
Société de l'Afrique Intérieure, whose 
life was even shorter and simpler; the 
Société d’Ethnologie, founded in 1839, 
and extinct after a career of some ten 
years. 


Hauffen (A.) Das deutsche Spottlied 


auf die Flucht des Kénigs Heinrich 
von Polen. 1574. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde, Berlin, 1901, X1, 286-289.) 
Text (with comments) of the German 
satiric song on the flight of the Polish 
King Henry to France in 1574, from 
a leaflet of about the same year. 


Hein (W.) Ueber einige Fibeln und 


Nadeln aus Bronze von Velem-St Veit. 
(Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1900, 188-189.) Treats, with five text- 
figures, of two fibulz and three needles 
of the Hallstatt period from Velem-St 
Veit, all of which have horse-heads on 
the end, 


Ueber Opferkréte. (Ibid., 1901, 
20-22.) Brief discussion, with 4 text- 
figures, of wax, silver, iron, and lead 
toads employed as votive offerings in 
Lower Alsace, Bavaria, etc. ‘These 
objects are known as ‘‘ Barmiitter” and 
are offered up by women. 


Hertel (G.) Aberglaubische Gebrauche 


aus dem Mittelalter. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
f. Volkskunde, Berlin, fg01, XI, 272- 
279.) Enumerates from two Magde- 
burg Mss. of the latter part of the 15th 
century various superstitious practices, 
—use of consecrated and unconsecrated 
objects as remedies against diseases, 
treatment of sick children, word- 
charms, horseshoes. seasonal and tem- 
poral luck and bad luck, first-doings, 
findings, crosses, foretelling the future, 
spirits, etc. The author remarks that, 
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a of every effort to root them 
out, many of these superstitious ideas 
and practices are still in use, so insepa- 
rably are they interwoven with the life 
of the folk. 


Hikmet (Dr) e¢ Regnault (F.) Les 
eunuques de Constantinople. (Bull. et 
Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, Igot, 
ve s,, 1, 234-240.) General descrip- 
tion of eunuchs and eunuch-making in 
Constantinople, their social functions, 
etc. There are said to be some 500- 
600 negro eunuchs, most of whom come 
from Nubia and Abyssinia, having 
been kidnapped in childhood. For- 
merly there were many Circassian 
eunuchs, The castration is performed 
at about 10-12 years of age and go % 
are said to die from the operation, but, 
as a result, the price of eunuchs rises 
from 200 to 2,000 francs. The article 
is accompanied by a figure of the skele- 
ton of a Cairo eunuch from the Museum 
of the Lyons Medical Faculty. 


Hofer (P.) Der rémische Handel mit 
Nord-Europa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
I90I, LXXX, 265-269.) Brief account, 
with 7 text-figures, of the old Roman 
commerce with northern Europe. This 
trade was in its most flourishing con- 
dition from the second to the fourth 
centuries A.D. The article is mainly 
concerned with the bronze pails from 
Hemmoor, lately described by Willers. 


Hofler (M.) Krote als Gebackmodel. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver, f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
Ig0I, XI, 340-341.) Brief account, 
with figure in text, of a tortoise-model 
(for baking things) from Bavaria. 


Ithen (A.) Splitter aus Zuger Volks- 
kunde. (Schweiz. Arch. f. Volkskunde, 
Ziirich, 1901, V, 245-246.) Brief items 
of folklore from Zug. The resurgence 
of tattooing is noted. 


Kaindl (R. F.) Ruthenische Hochzeits- 
gebrauche in der Bukowina. (Ztschr, 
d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 1go1, 
XI, 280-286.) Besides giving the Ru- 
thenian text with German translation 
of a number of songs belonging to 
various parts of the wedding cere- 
monies as performed at the village of 
Slobodzia Banilla on the lower Czere- 
mosz, the author describes the wedding 
among the natives of the Huzule village 
of Ploska,—the Huzules are mountain- 
Ruthenians. 


AM. ANTH, N, S., 


— Die Juden in der Bukowina. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXx, 
133-137, 157-161.) General account, 
with two text- figures, of the Jews 
in the Austrian province of Buko- 
wina. Origin and population, domes- 
tic life, weddings, religion, rabbis as 
peace-makers, holidays and festivals, 
judicial procedures, superstitions, etc., 
are considered, and on page 160 is a 
list of proverbs with translations into 
good German, besides a few riddles on 
page 161. The ‘‘ jargon” of the Jews 
of Bukowina has many Ruthenian 
elements. Roumanian influence is not 
so great. 


Kessler (G.) Spitznamen und Schild- 
biirgergeschichten einiger ostschwei- 
zerischer Ortschaften. (Schweiz. Arch. 
f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, 1g01, v, 112- 
115.) Notes on délason populaire in 
eastern Switzerland. Thurstuden, now 
Sonnental, seems to have been most 
made fun of,—its inhabitants were said 
to have but one shirt among them, 
which the first-comer to the fountain 
where it was hung over-night wore the 
next day. 


Kohl (Dr) Das neuentdeckte Steinzeit- 
Hockergrabfeld von Flomborn bei 
Worms: Eine neue Phase der neo- 
lithischen Cultur. (Corrbl. d. deut- 
schen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, Igor, 
XXXII, gI-96.) After some general 
remarks about the varieties of neolithic 
pottery and their ornamentation, the 
author gives an account of the find at 
Flamborn near Worms, noteworthy as 
being ‘‘ the first great connected ceme- 
tery of the age of ‘* Spiralbandkera- 
mik,” graves of this sort hitherto 
discovered having been sporadic. 


Kucz (Marian) Glas czartowski. (Wistla, 


Warszawa, 1901, XV, 354-356.) Brief 
account of the ‘‘devil’s stone” of 
Wielogory. 


Laborde (J. V.) Association pour l’en- 


seignement des sciences anthropolo- 
giques. (Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1901, X, 299-303.) Account of 
the activity of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Anthropological Teaching 
in 1899-1900 and 1900-1901. For the 
period Nov. 1900-April Igor there 
were given at the Ecole d’Anthro- 
pologie 196 lectures (35 by outsiders), 
which were attended by 13,566 (women 
2,026) persons, an average of 69.2 per 
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Laborde— Continued. 
lecture. M. Laborde notes the in- 
creasing interest taken by women in 
anthropological science. 


La Mer.et les Eaux. (Rev. d. Trad. 
Pop., Paris, 1901, XVI, 311-320, 361- 
369, 420-427, 473-484.) Items CLXI- 
CCLXXI of folklore of all sorts relating 
to the sea and ‘‘ all that therein is,” or 
is imagined to be therein. 


Laville (A.) Couches infra-néolithiques 
et néolithiques stratifiées dans la vallée 
de la Seine. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1901, S., II, 206- 
214.) The author believes that he has 
shown that the two strata called by 
him ‘‘infra-neolithic” correspond to 
B and C of the Mas d’Azil deposits as 
delimited by Piette. 


Sépulture mérovingienne a incinéra- 
tion, de Draveil, Seine-et-Oise. (Ibid., 
253-259.) Brief account, with g text- 
figures, of a Merovingian incineration- 
grave discovered at Draveil in October, 
1g00, Objects of iron, bone, stone, 
pottery, remains of buildings of Roman 
origin, etc., were found. Human ashes 
were not absolutely shown to be present. 


Coupe de la carriére de Saint-Prest, 
silex taillés. (Ibid., 285-291.) Dis- 
cusses, with 3 text-figures, the strata in 
the quarry of Saint-Prest and a flint 
fragment thought by the author to be 
of human origin. But this was doubted 
by M. Verneau, who discussed the 
paper. 

Lavoyer (M.) La veille de Noél en 

petite Russie. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. 

de Géographie, IgoI, XIII, 53-54.) 

Brief account of the ‘* holy night” or 

Christmas Eve supper among the Little 

Russians. 


a Izoum. (Ibid., 55-57.) Brief de- 
scription of the ceremony of blessing 
the water (Jan. 6-19) of the river 
Donetz. 


Ledieu (A.) Le blason populaire du 
département de la Somme. (Rev. d 
Trad. Pop., Paris, 1g01, XVI, 433-440.) 
General discussion of the subject of 
town and village nicknames in the de- 
partment of the Somme, their nature, 
etc. The author has made a large col- 
lection of these. The words and 
phrases which once led to fiercest bat- 
tles now provoke hardly a shrug of the 
shoulders. 
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Lee (Kate) English rhymes. (Folk. 
Lore, London, rgor, xu, 330-332.) 
Nine brief satirical rhymes from vari. 
ous parts of England. 


Lefévre (A.) Quelques années du bon 
vieux temps. (Rev. de I’Ecole d’An- 
thr. de Paris, 1901, x, 305-320, 351- 
362.) First part of a study of “the 
good old days,” treating of Louis le 
Hutin and Philippe le Long and their 
time, the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The condition of the people, 
etc., is briefly discussed. The “lepers” 
of 1320, the deeds of the Inquisition, 
etc., are also considered. 


Lemoine (J.) Costumes de mariage au 
pays de Chimay. (Wallonia, Liége, 
IgOI, IX, 221-225.) Brief account of 
marriage customs of Chimay. The 
ceremony of the pété or fidcce is de- 
scribed in particular. 


Lewis (A. L.) On the damage recently 
sustained by Stonehenge. (Man, Lon- 
don, 1901, 24-26.) Brief account, with 
two text-figures, of the recent fall of 
a part of Stonehenge,—the last great 
change occurred in 1797. 

Lundell (J. A.) See Noreen (A.). 


Maison (P.) Le mariage en Vimeu. 
(Rev. d. Trad. Pop., Paris, tgor, 
370-376.) Detailed account of mar- 
riage customs and ceremonies in Vimeu. 


Marchesi (G. B.) In Capitanata: Im- 
pressioni di un folklorista. (Arch. p, 
1, Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, rgor, 
xx, 8-27.) Notes of a trip through the 
mountain villages and towns of Capita- 
nata and the cities of that region with 
brief references to the folk-life of the 
populations concerned. 


Marcuse (J.) Das _ Bricquetagegebiet 
von Vic, Deutsch-Lothringen. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., Igol, LXXX, 142-144.) 
The name ‘‘ bricquetage” is given to 
masses of oven-baked clay found in 
heaps in the region of Vic and else- 
where. They are looked upon as 
‘doubtful relics” of the old-salt in- 
dustry for which this country was re- 
nowned. 


Matthieu (E.) De la rivalité entre les 
riverains des fleuves. (Wallonia, Liege, 
IgOI, IX, 230-232.) Notes on the 
rivalry between the dwellers on the 
opposite banks of the Sambre, Meuse, 
Schelde. The people of Namur, ¢. g., 
call those on the right bank of the 
Sambre Sarrasins. 
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Meier (S.) Volkstiimliches aus dem Frei- 
und Kelleramt. (Schweiz. Arch. f. 
Volkskunde, Ziirich, 1901, V, 115-125.) 
This second part of Hr Meier's article 
treats of pet-names, nicknames, names 
used by parents in calling or speaking 
to or of children, and by parents one to 
the other, etc., by children to or of 
their parents, etc., in the folk-speech of 
this region of Switzerland. At pages 
117-120 is given a long list of nick- 
names referring to size, stature, forma- 
tion and size of bodily organs, color of 
hair and eyes, gait, and like peculiari- 
ties; at pages 121-125 a list of place 
nicknames—6lason populaire. 


Mtynek (L.) Figurki z soli. (Wista, 
Warszawa, I90I, XV, 341-342.) Brief 
account of figurines in salt. 


de Mortillet (A.) Supports de vase 
néolithiques. (Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1900, XI, 363-372.) The de- 
fective stability of neolithic pottery, 
due to the conformation of the base, 
led to the adoption of various expedi- 
ents (suspending the vessels, or add- 
ing to them feet, or hollowed out 
supports of some sort or other). To 
use such supports of terra-cotta or stone 
on which to place the more finely made 
and rounded vessels, may be regarded 
as a distinct advance over the ruder 
flat-bottomed pottery, which stood 
readily of itself. The article is illus- 
trated by 8 text-pictures of such sup- 
ports from various parts of France and 
Switzerland. Some of these supports 
are of very elegant construction and 
ornamentation. They seem to deteri- 
orate with the age of bronze. 


Musatti (C.) I gridi di Venezia. (Arch. 
p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
Ig0I, XX, 72-87.) An interesting col- 
lection of the street-cries of Venice, 
with explanatory notes and comments. 
Venice, the author remarks, is styled 
‘the silent city,” because there are no 
carriages, but other noises there are 
such as those taken account of here, 
The cries of fruit and vegetable sellers, 
vendors of fish and other foods, ped- 
dlers of wine and water, milk-vendors, 
etc., are recorded. 


Noreen (A.) och Lundell (J. A.) V. K. 
Bibliotekets visbok i 16:0. (Svenska 


Landmalen, Stockholm, 1900, app. I, 
I, 1-168.) Reproduces the contents of 
a song-book of the sixteenth century in 
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the Royal Library. Sixty-six songs are 
recorded. 


Ohr (J.) Przystowia rabinéw. (Wista, 
Warszawa, Ig0I, XV, 343-354.) Nos. 
44-165 of rabbinical proverbs. 


Paton (W. R.)  Folk-tales from the 
fEgean. (Folk Lore, London, 1go1, 
XII, 317-325.) Numbers XXIII-Xxv 
from Boudroum,—The Road of Death, 
Donkey-Skin, The Jealous King. 


Paulus (Z'44sé) Die prihistorischen 
Fundstatten in Lothringen. (Corrbl. 
d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
Ig0l, XXXII, 74-78.) This article, 
which is in French, treats of the vari- 
ous prehistoric finds and ‘‘ stations” in 
Lorraine,—the hatchet of Montigny, 
the important neolithic ‘‘ station” of 
Morville (where several hundred flint 
implements were discovered), the ‘‘ sta- 
tion” of Delme (where was found the 
first specimen of neolithic pottery in 
this region), the megaliths in which the 
slopes of the Vosges were formerly 
very rich, the bronze remains of Lessy, 
Vaudrevanges, etc. (including the rich 
find at Nideryeutz), graves and tumuli 
(the tumulus-age seems to have been’ 
quite prolonged in eastern Lorraine), 
etc. The oldest relic of man in Lor- 
raine is the hatchet of the Acheul type 
found in the alluvium of the Moselle 
at Montigny. During the neolithic 
period the population on river-plateaus 
was quite dense. The exploitation of 
iron-ore is pre-Roman. 


Pitre (G.) Di una Sacra Rappresenta- 
zione in Monreale nel 1793. (Arch. p. 
1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, Igor, 
XX, 3-7.) Brief account of the cele- 
bration of ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Cross” at Monreale in September, 1793, 
according to the report of a traveler 
published in 1817. 


Quignon (G. H.) Vieux usages de la 
semaine sainte. (Rev. d. Trad. Pop., 
Paris, 1901, XVI, 428-431.) Abstract 
of paper on ancient usages of Holy 
Week in northern France. 


Raccuglia (S.) Proverbi e modi prover- 
brali riguardanti persone e paesi di 
Sicilia. (Arch, p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1g01, XX, 28-31.) Num- 
bers 45-61 of proverbs relating to 
Sicilian persons and places, with ex- 
planatory notes. 
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Radlinski (I.) Apokryfy Judaisbyczno 
Chrzéscijariskie. (Wista, Warszawa, 
Ig0!, XV, 303-316.) This section of 
Radlinski’s article on Judzo-Christian 
Apocrypha treats of ‘‘ Pastor Hermasa,” 
‘Testament of the XII Patriarchs,” 
‘* Apocalypses of the Apostles,” etc. 


Regnault (F.) See Hikmet (Dr). 


Reissenberger(K.) Zudem Volksliede 
von der Tochter des Kommandanten 
zu Grosswardein. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde, Berlin, 1Ig01, XI, 298- 
304.) The author seeks to show that 
this German folk-song is a variant or 
outlier of the legend of Monk Felix. 


Retzius (G.) Sur I’ enquéte anthropo- 
logique en Suede. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, s., 
303-305.) Résumés briefly the results 
of the anthropological (stature, height 
sitting, finger-reach, length and breadth 
of head, form of face, color of hair and 
eyes) investigation of 45,000 Swedish 
soldiers (21 years of age), carried out in 
1897-1898 through the initiative of the 
Swedish Anthropological and Geo- 
graphical Society. The average stature 
is 170.88 cm. (with 59.2% of tall indi- 
dividuals, 7. e. 170 cm. and above; 
the proportion of dolichocephals is 
87% (¢. e. with index up to 80) for the 
whole country, with variations in diverse 
regions (the highest percentage of 
brachycephaly is 20.98 for Upland.— 
there has been immigration here of 
Walloons from Belgium), and the aver- 
age cephalic index is 75.9; as to hair 
75.3% are blonds, 22.4% brunettes, 
while 2.3 % have red hair; of the eyes 
66.7% are light, 4.5% dark, 28.8% 
mixed. Brachycephaly increases both 
in the south and in the north. 


Riviére (E.) Sur les dessins graves et 
peints 4 1’ époque paléolithique sur les 
parois de la grotte de la Mouthe, Dor- 
dogne. (C. R. Acad. d. Sci., Paris, 
I9O0I, CXXXIII, 505-507.) Résumé of 
the article following. 


Les dessins gravés et peints de la 
grotte dela Mouthe, Dordogne. (Rev. 
Scientif., Paris, 1g01, 4° S., XVI, 492- 
498.) Describes, with 5 text-figures, 
the pictographs of the cavern of la 
Mouthe in the Dordogne. Excellent 
figures of the mammoth, goat, horse, 
bison, reindeer, etc., are here inscribed. 
Some of the pictographs are executed 
with much skill and detail, some are 
rubbed over with ocher, others are 
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merely rude scratches. The animals 
are all in profile. A figure of a bird 
(duck? ), and another of a hut were also 
noticed. The last is said to ‘t resemble 
the huts of the charcoal-burners in the 
forests today.” 


Rolland (E.) La formulette de la séve. 
(Mélusine, Paris, 1go1, x, 204-211.) 
Cites, from various parts of France, 52 
versions of the rhyme used by children 
when loosening the bark in making 
their willow whistles, etc. The dialect 
texts are given. 


Formulettes dela primevére. (Ibid., 
228-230.) Cites 14 items of rhyme 
and superstition concerning the “ faire 
danser les demoiselles,” as a cer- 
tain children’s game is called, which 
consists in making stand upright in a 
glass of water, or in saliva on the hand, 
the corolla of the primrose. 


Rossat (A.) Chants patois jurassiens, 
(Schweiz. Arch. f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, 
IgOI, V, 81-112, 201-227.) Nos. 75- 
121 of songs (pastorals, love songs, etc.) 
in the Jura patois with phonetic tran- 
scriptions, notes, and indication of 
music. The comparison of many of 
these songs with old French folk-songs, 
and especially with the patois-literature 
of Montbéliard, shows the close rela- 
tionship existing between the Jura 
and Franche-Comté. Of several of the 
songs a number of versions are given 
containing many interesting variations. 


Rozanov (V. N.)  Ginekomastiya. 
(Russk. Antrop. Zhur., Moskva, 1900, 1, 
NO. IV, 21-36.) In this article, which is 
illustrated by 5 text-figures and accom- 
panied by numerous bibliographical 
references, the author résumés the chief 
literature of the subject of gynzco- 
mastia and reports his own observations 
(the anthropometric details of one case 
are given at page 34). The conclusion 
arrived at is that gynacomastia is 
probably due to arrested testicular 
development. 


Rutkowski (L.) GoSciccy Papaje w 
Swietle podan szlucheikich. (Wista, 
Warszawa, 1901, XV, 273-284.) Treats 
of the ‘‘ Goscicki Papaj” in the tradi- 
tions of the nobility. 


Sainéan (L.) Les géants et les nains 
d’aprés les traditions roumaines et 
balkaniques. (Rev. d. Trad. Pop., 
Paris, 1901, XVI, 293-310.) Treats of 
giants and dwarfs in the folklore of 
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Sainéan— Continued. 

the Roumanians and other peoples of 
the Balkan peninsula. Among the 
Roumanian names for giant are: Arap 
(“Arab”), jidov (“Jew”),  tatar 
(* Tatar’), with which may be com- 
pared Servian zid (*‘ Jew”), Bulgarian 
latin (‘‘ Roman”), Bohemian  obr 
(“Avar”), French Sarrasin (‘‘ Sar- 
acen”), etc., all terms of ethnic origin. 
The cannibal giant in RKoumania is 
orco (ogre), and his wife orca. The 
Balkan representative of the western 
ogre is zmeu, At pages 301-304 the 
author adds several versions from 
Balkan peoples (not recorded by Krek) 
of the tale of the blinded giant. Pages 
305-310 are taken up with the con- 
sideration of the Roumanian stories 
of ‘Little Pepper Grain,” or Tom 
Thumb. 


—— Les marionettes en Roumanie et en 
Turquie. (Ibid., 409-419.) Account 
of puppet-shows in Roumania and 
Turkey. The Roumanian jocul pdpu- 
stlor and the Turkish Karagueuz are 
compared, 


— Les fées méchantes. (Mélusine, 
Paris, 1901, X, 217-226, 243-254.) A 
detailed and interesting account of the 
zele (‘*they”’), or evil fairies, in 
Roumanian folklore. These creatures 
are most commonly personifications of 
the wind or the air, and are often of 
quite a complex character. 


— Les noms du diable en roumain. 
(Ibid., 256-258.) Cites 22 names for 
the devil in Roumanian, with explana- 
tions. These appellations vary from 
bala (‘‘dragon”’) to tichiutsa (‘‘ little 
red caps”). The recollection of the 
Mongolian invaders of long ago is pre- 
served in tatar. 


Sakkokia (M.) Animal folk-lore in 
Georgia. (Man, London, 1gor, 56-57.) 
Superstitions relating to animals from 
Mingrelia. 


Schell (O.) Zwei alte Gerichtsstitten 
in den Rheinlanden, (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, rgo1, x1, 
296-298.) Brief description of the 
“*Vehmlinden” at Remlingrade, and 
at Wildberg. 


Schenk (A.) Matériaux pour 1’ anthro- 
pologie des populations primitives de 
la Suisse. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de. 
Geographie, 1901, XIII, 5-52.) Treats, 


with details of measurement and de- 
scription, the osseous remains of neo- 
lithic man (4 skeletons and skulls, a 
cranium, etc.) from Chamblandes, near 
Lausanne. From the ‘funeral arti- 
cles” discovered in the graves the 
remains at Chamblandes seem to be 
much older than those at Chatelard and 
Montagny sur Lutry. Certain points 
about them suggest a likeness to the re- 
mains from Moravia, the region of the 
Dniester, etc., discussed in 1895-1898 
by Zaborowski. The men of Cham- 
blandes seem to have been, not very 
tall, well-muscled, dolichocephalic, or 
partly sub-dolichocephalic (the result 
of mingling of two races?). The face 
is high and narrow, leptoprosopic. 
The article is accompanied by 7 fig- 
ures and 10 plates. 


Schliz (A.) Ueber neolithische Besiede- 


lung in Siidwestdeutschland. (Corrbl. 
d. deutschen Ges. f, Anthr., Miinchen, 
Ig0I, XXXII, 108-112.) Treats in ré- 
sumé of the neolithic settlement at 
Grossgartach (described in detail in a 
monograph published by the author) 
and related ‘* finds.” In pottery orna- 
mentation Grossgart offers artistic de- 
velopments from the simple forms of 
the Danubian region. The article is 
accompanied by a map showing the 
distributions of ‘tribbon pottery,” 
which seems to have flourished in spe- 
cial fashion here. 


Schmidt (E.) Die Neanderthalrasse. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 217- 
222.) Critical résumé of the facts 
about the Neanderthal skull occasioned 
by the recent extended studies of 
Schwalbe and Klaatsch. Dr Schmidt 
concludes that these researches have 
practically proved the existence of ‘‘a 
diluvial race of man, different in essen- 
tial respects from the man of today.” 
This Neanderthal-Spy race was much 
closer to the antkropoid. 


Schuchardt (H.) Ueber Basken und 


Romanen. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. 
in Wien, 1goI, 40-42.) An interesting 
discussion of Romance loan-words in 
Basque. Such words are makzl (bacil- 
lum), @véoa (hartén in Spanish Gypsy 
dialect), guésalire (Spanish crisuelo), 
arruda (Bearnese arronde), whence 
the diminutive ardatz. Many things 
thought to be really Basque turn out to 
have names derived from some one of 
the neighboring Romance tongues. 
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Schiitte (O.) Das Hanseln im Braun- 
schweigischen. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde, Berlin, Ig01, XI, 332- 
334.) Brief notes,—with texts of songs 
used—, on the ‘‘ Hanseln,” or ‘‘ initia- 
tions” (of drinkers chiefly) in Bruns- 
wick, 


—— Braunschweigische Sagen. (Ibid., 
338-340.) Seventeen brief items from 
Brunswick about ghosts, witches, un- 
quiet corpses, ‘‘ spook-animals,” folk- 
jests, ete. 


Sébillot (P.) Le premier congrés régional 
des traditions populaires. (Rev. d. 
Trad. Pop., Paris, 1901, XVI, 281-292.) 
Brief account of the district folklore 
Congress held at Abbeville in May, 
1g01, in accordance with the resolution 
of the International Congress of Igoo. 


Sm6lski (G.) O Kaszubach nadtebian- 
skich. (Wista, Warszawa, Igoi, XV, 
320-339.) Continuation of account of 
the Kassubes of the region of Lake 
Leba. 


Speakman (Jean C.G.) Midsummer in 
the Pyrenees. (Folk Lore, London, 
IgOI, XII, 315-317.) Brief account of 
the ceremony of the building and burn- 
ing of the Brandon at Bagnéres de 
Luchon in the department of Haute 
Garonne, a curious survival of sacrifice 
and a strange combination of Chris- 
tianity and paganism. 


Sperino (G.) L’encefalo dell’ anatomo 
Carlo Giacomini. (Riv. Sperim. di 
Fren., Reggio, 1901, XXVII, 146-171, 
548-581.) Details of examination of 
the brain of Giacomini, the well-known 
Italian anatomist, who died in 1898. 
The gyrus supramarginalis of the left 
hemisphere and the gyrus angularis of 
the right were particularly prominent. 

, But the most noteworthy feature was 
the presence of a double fissure of Ro- 
lando, a peculiarity which Giacomini 
himself was about the first to describe. 
Its occurrence in a man of Giacomini’s 
sanity and intellect is a blow to the 
ultra-Lombrosoan school. 


Stalin (G.) Curieux disques préhisto- 
riques. (Rev. de I’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1901, X, 326.) Brief description 
of ten chalk discs found some years 
ago at Mouy in the department of Oise. 
The author thinks they may have been 
intended for weights. 
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von Stenin(P.) Die neuen Forschungen 
iiber die Baschkiren. (Globus 
Brnschwg., 1901, LXXx, 150-157.) 
Résumés, with 6 text-illustrations, the 
recent investigations of Nikolsky in 
particular. Population, physical char- 
acters, houses and tents, folk-life, 
clothing, food, religion, burials, wed- 
dings, marriage, birth, education, fes- 
tivals, musical instruments, agriculture, 
hunting and fishing are briefly referred 
to. As to the origin of the Bashkirs, 
the author agrees with Bogdanoff, that 
‘‘not only not the last, but not even 
the first word has been spoken.” The 
‘‘mountain Bashkirs” and the ** steppe 
Bashkirs differ in certain particulars,— 
the majority, however, lead a ‘‘no- 
madic life” during the summer, but 
this ‘‘nomadic life” is now becoming 
largely fictitious. The Bashkirs are 
great consumers of tea,—‘‘ quite often 
a Bashkir will empty 50 to 60 cups at 
one meal.” The native mollahs are 
engaged in a campaign against brandy 
and tobacco. The Bashkirs are Mo- 
hammedans, but generally non-fanati- 
cal. Polygamy is rare, but divorces 
arecommon. The school-attendance, 
both of boys and girls, is much greater 
proportionately among the Bashkirs 
than among the Russians, and the Mo- 
hammedan clergy are zealous for edu- 
cation. The attempt of the Russian 
authorities to force a change to agri- 
culturists in this still nomadic people 
has, Dr von Stenin thinks, been not at 
all a success. Plundering wild honey 
and hunting the wolf are even now 
more to their taste. 


Stoll (O.) Die Erhebungen iiber Volks- 
medizin in der Schweiz. (Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, Igor, v, 
157-200.) Details for a questionnaire- 
investigation of Swiss folk-medicine, 
with introductory remarks and general 
comments. ‘he investigations are to 
be carried on under the auspices of the 
Swiss Folklore Society. The rubrics 
enumerated by Dr Stoll cover every 
possible aspect of the subject. 


Strobl (J.) Von der diluvialen Fund- 
stelle auf dem Hundssteig in Krems. 
(Sitzgber. d, anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1901, 42-49.) Describes, with 32 
text-figures, the investigations carried 
on in 1900-1901 at the diluvial “‘ find” 
on the Hundssteig at Krems, where a 
considerable body of primitive men ap- 
pear to have been long settled. Over 
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Strobl—Continued. 
12,000 paleolithic artefacts from this 
place are now in the municipal mu- 
seum. Some of the stone tools are of 
careful and fine workmanship. 


Szombathy (J.) Der x11. internationale 
Congress fiir prahistorische Anthropo- 
logie und Archaologie zu_ Paris, 1900. 
(Ibid., 1900, 189-197.) Report on the 
Paris Congress of Ig00, with special 
reference to papers, collections, etc., 
illustrative of the remains of prehistoric 
man in France. 


— Funde aus einem neu endeckten 
vorgeschichtlichen Bergbau im Ender- 
Sinkwerk am Salzberg bei Hallstatt. 
(Ibid., 203-205.) Brief accounts of 
the finds (fragments of clothing, sacks, 
bones, etc.) in a new prehistoric 
‘‘mine” in the Hallstatt salt mountain. 
The Salzberg appears to be remarkably 
free from evidences of Roman civiliza- 
tion. The cretinism of Hallstatt has 
diminished, according to a remark of 
the author, since the workpeople have 
ceased using old salt-casks to put their 
little children in during their absence 
on the Salzberg. 


Talko-Gryntzevitch (Y. D.) Polyaki. 
(Russk. Antrop. Zhur., Moskva, Igor, 
II, NO. I, I-30.) In this paper, which 
is illustrated by 14 text-figures of an- 
thropological types, contains many an- 
thropometric data, and is accompanied 
by a good bibliography (pages 28-30), 
the author outlines the anthropology of 
the Poles (history, statistics, physical 
type, etc.). The mountaineers of Ta- 
tra are thought to be the best repre- 
sentatives of the Polish physical type. 


Tetzner (F.) Finnisch-ugrische volks- 
kundliche Studien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1901, LXXX, 233-235.) Chiefly a criti- 
cal résumé of Krohn’s recent study of 
Finnish ‘‘ magic songs.” Dr Tetzner 
emphasizes the influence of early Chris- 
tianity upon the Finno-Ugrian peoples, 
holding, with Krohn, that the magic 
poetry of the Finns has not yet been 
proved to be primitive with them, 


Teutsch (J.) Prahistorische Funde aus 
dem Burzenlande. (Mitth. d. anthrop. 


Ges, in Wien, 1901, XXX, 189-202.) 
Gives, with 156 text-figures and one 
colored plate, the results of the archeo- 
logical activities of the author since 
March, 1897, in the southeastern part of 
Transylvania, the region immediately 
adjoining the city of Kronstadt,—the 
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‘*Burzenland”’ as it is called,—in par- 
ticular. Fragments of pottery, clay- 
objects, implements of stone and copper, 
artefacts of bone, figures of animals 
and human beings, etc., are discussed. 
The most of the specimens are from the 
late neolithic settlements around Kron- 
stadt. From the Gesprengberg and 
the Priesterhiigel numbers of ‘‘ idols” 
in clay (animal and human figures) 
were obtained, most of which are of 
two pieces set together before harden- 
ing. The author concludes that the 
culture represented by the Priester- 
hiigel remains (late Stone age and early 
Metal period) was considerably influ- 
enced by art. 


Thurman (J.) Pargasmalets ljud- ock 


formlara, (Svenska Landmalen, Stock- 
holm, 1900, XV, NO. 4, I-175.) Treatise 
on the phonology and grammatical 
characteristics of the dialect of Pargas 
in Finland, a district which in 1898 
counted 5,725 people speaking Swedish 
and 1,576 who used Finnish. The 
essay was a thesis for Ph.D. at 
Helsingfors. 


Tobler (G.) Der Salzbrunnen von Rig- 


gisberg. (Schweiz. Arch, f. Volks- 
kunde, Ziirich, 228-242.) 
Historical sketch, with a plethora of 
notes, of the attempts made in the 
latter years of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to 
mine salt on the Riggisberg in the Can- 
ton of Bern. 


Trotter(A.) Canti popolari Mantovani. 


(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Paler- 
mo, XX, 1901, 64-71.) Gives text of 
NOS, VII-XIV of Mantuan folk-songs, 
with a few bibliographical notes. 


Tuchmann (J.) La fascination. (Mélu- 
sine, Paris, Ig01, X, 201-204, 226-227.) 
Discusses the laws relating to bewitch- 
ing, sorcery, etc., from 406 A.D.to 914 
A.D. in the various countries of western 
Europe. 


Usie superstizioni nelle scuole. I. In 
Russia. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1g0I, XX, 32-33.) A 
few items of superstitious practices in 
vogue among Russian school-children. 
Translated from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 

Vukasovic (V. V.) Vjestice (le streghe) 
presso gli Slavi meridionali. (Ibid., 
102-118.) An account of witches and 
witchcraft among the southern Slavonic 
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Vukasovic—Continued. 


peoples, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, 
Servians, etc. The mora (or morina, 
incubus of the ancients), the names for 
witches (and the avoidance of direct 
naming), witches in folk-poetry, and 
folk-literature, anti-witch talismans, 
ceremonies, etc., power and actions of 
witches, witch-persecutions, are con- 
sidered. Witches have many epithets 
among the southern Slavs. 


Ward (J.) Five-Wells tumulus, Derby- 
shire. (Reliquary, London, Igor, VII, 
229-242.) Gives an account, with 14 
text-figures, of explorations carried on 
in August, 1899, and October-Novem- 
ber, 1900. Mound, galleries, cham- 
bers, contents are described. The 
mound itself was ‘‘ built of thinly- 
bedded quarried limestones.” The 
chambers, though of unusual form, have 
their analogues in the surrounding 
region. From the accounts of these 
and previous explorations of this re- 
markable tumulus of the bronze age, 
it appears that besides ‘‘remains of 
about 12 persons,’ calcined human 
bones (something rare in this district), 
fragments of pottery, flint implements, 
etc., were discovered init. Thecrania 
seem to have been typically long-headed. 
There are proofs also of secondary in- 
terments within the mound, 


Weinberg (P.) K’ voprosu ob ispolin- 
skom’ rostyé. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., 
Moskva, Ig0I, II, NO. I, 31-40.) 
Treats, with three text-figures (of the 
subjects), two cases of giantism (poly- 
sarcia) in children,—8 years and 3 
months, and 6 years and 10 months 
old. Their heights are 1,356 and 1,232 
mm, respectively, their weights 198 
and 160 pounds. 


Weinhold (K.) Sagen vom Riibezahl. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
1g0I, XI, 336-337.) Seven brief tales 
of Riibezahl collected in Bohemia by a 
German student in 1882. 


Ueber die Verbrei- 
tung und Bestimmung der Mare in 
Lothringen. (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, IgoI, XXxXU, 
78.) Brief discussion of the Mare 
(Mardellen or Mertel), as certain round 
depressions found in Germany, France, 
England, etc., are called. The author 
estimates that 5,000 such exist in the 
forests of Lorraine. They are thought 
to be the places upon which the round 
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huts of the prehistoric inhabitants were 
once built. 


Widossichi (G.) Lettere folkloriche 
al Dott. G. Pitré. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. 
d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, tgor, xx, 
51-59.) This first part of a series of 
‘*folklore letters’ addressed to Dr 
Pitré contains the text of 27 brief 
“‘canti infantili” from Venetian Istria, 
with introductory notes and _ biblio- 
graphical references. The author 
remarks as generally absent in child- 
poetry the three elements that set folk- 
songs a-going,—the historical, the 
esthetic, and the mythical, although 
the last not infrequently has its last 
refuge in children’s formule. It may 
be said ‘*the man no longer under- 
stands and forgets, the child does not 
try to understand and remembers,” 


Wiercienski (H.) Przycznek do osiad- 
tosci_ kraju naszego. (Wista, Wars- 
zawa, I90I, XV, 316-320.) Brief study 
of the distribution of the population of 
Poland. 


Wilke (Dr) Der ‘‘ Hohe Stein” von 
Dében bei Grimma. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthrop., Ig0I, 194-201.) 
Treats, with two text-figures, of the 
monolith, or ‘‘ high stone,” of Dében, 
which, the author is inclined to believe, 
marks an old cult-locus, such as Tacitus 
describes,—an Irmensil perhaps. 


Wolfram (Dr) Die raumliche Entwicke- 
lung von Metz. (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, tgor, 
67-70.) A brief account of the spatial 
development of the city of Metz, the 
Civitas Mediomatricorum of the Ro- 
mans, from the earliest times down to 
the present. Of the old Celtic town no 
remains are preserved ; the Roman wall 
was pulled down in 1233. In the year 
1552 a good part of Metz was razed by 
Karl V. The favor of the present Ger- 
man Emperor is relied upon for the re- 
acquisition of what was then lost and 
never since regained. 


— Die Entwickelung der Nationali- 


taten und der nationalen Grenzen in 
Lothringen. (Ibid., 78-82.) Discusses 
the development of nationalities and 
of national frontiers in Lorraine. The 
evidence from personal and _ place 
names is referred to. The ending 
-weiler is, Dr Wolfram thinks, not to 
be confused with -v7//e, nor is it an indi- 
cation of Roman settlement. 
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Zaborowski (M.) Origines des popu- 
lations anciennes et actuelles de la 
Russie méridionale et du Caucase. 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, Igor, 4° S., XIV, 
385-393.) Késumé of our knowledge 
concerning the peoples past and present 
of southern Russia and the Caucasus, 
including especially the researches of 
M. de Baye,—the crania were turned 
over to M. Zaborowski for particular 
study. The author holds that the first 
peopling of southern Russia took place 
from Europe (central, or north) ; that 
the population of that country was al- 
ways of the blond race indigenous to 
Europe; that the man of the oldest 
kurgans of southern Russia, the man of 
Mentone, and the man of Cro-Magnon 
had a common ancestry ; and that the 
first introducers of civilization into 
southern Russia were the A%geans, 
relics of whose culture have been found 
in various parts of this region. 


Zeller (G.) Der Nikolausabend am Aber- 
see im Salzburgischen, (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
f. Volkskunde, Berlin, Igo1, XI, 334- 
335.) Brief account of the masking by 
which St Nicholas eve (Dec. 6) is cele- 
brated in Abersee valley, Salzburg. 


AFRICA 


Béguin (E.) De Nalolo au Mosi-oa- 
thunya. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de Géo- 
graphie, I901, XIII, 84-98.) The 
author, who is a missionary among the 
Marotse, gives an account of a journey 
in July-August, 1898, from Naloloto the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambezi, called 
by the natives Mosioatunya. The 
canoes of the Zambezians and their 
construction, the physical characters of 
the negroid population, etc., are briefly 
touched upon, 


Buchs (V.) De Port-Said 4 Aden. 
(Ibid., 58-83.) These travel-notes 
contain some items of information 
about the Arabs, Danakil, Parsis, etc. 


Campbell (J.) Critical examination of 
documents relative to the Canary is- 
lands, etc. (Trans. Canad. Inst., 
Toronto, Ig0I, VII, 29-102.) The au- 
thor, who is well known by his at- 
tempts to discover in the Amerinds the 
descendants of many European and 
Asiatic peoples of old-time, advances 
in this lengthy article the theses that the 
language of the Canarians was of Celtic 
stock, that ‘‘ the larger part of the Peru- 
vian vocabularies are Celtic,” that ‘‘ the 


Peruvian Aymaras are the Mexican 
Olmecs under a larger designation,” 
that ‘‘ these Celts [of America] came 
from the Canary islands, where they and 
Iberians once dwelt side by side, and 
from which as Olmecsand Toltecs they 
migrated in company.” By an _ in- 
genious system of syllabic equivalences 
Dr Campbell ‘‘ proves” his case lin- 
guistically and is satisfied. An im- 
mense amount of energy was wasted 
on this paper. In the ‘* Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Canada” (1900, VI, sec. 2, 205-265) 
the same author had a somewhat simi- 
lar paper with the title ‘* Mexican 
Colonies from the Canary Islands traced 
by Language.” To both papers are ap- 
pended numerous comparative vocabu- 
laries. 

Chibbaro (L.) Le donne di Tunisi. 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Pa- 
lermo, 1901, XX, 60-63.) Brief general 
account of women and their life in 
Tunis. Moors, negresses, and Jewesses 
are briefly referred to. The Moorish 
women are less moral than the Jewish. 


Christol (F.) Souvenir d’une excursion 
ala cascade dela Maletsunyane. (Bull. 
Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., Ig0I, XIU, 
136-140.) Brief account of a visit 
to the Maletsunyan waterfall in Basu- 
toland. Contains some Basuto place- 
names with explanations. 


Esquisse sur l’art chez les négres 
du sud de l'Afrique. (Ibid., 141- 
147.) The author, a missionary at 
Hermon, treats briefly of the art of the 
Bushmen, Congo and Zambezian ne- 
groes, etc. A spoon from the Congo, 
a Zambezian ivory pin with elephants 
carved at the head, a Haussa axe, an 
Angolese knife, a wooden pillow, a 
mat, the figure of a war-galley, etc., 
are referred to. The article has three 
pages of illustrations,—one full-page 
reproducing the colored cave-painting 
by Bushmen from Manholong. The 
Basuto, M. Christol thinks, are not 
such skilful artists as the Congolese or 
the Barotse of the upper Zambezi. 


Gaillard (N.) See Lortet (M.) 


Gunckel(L. W.) Ancient Memphis and 
the necropolis of Sakkara. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 323-328.) 
Account of a visit to the remarkable 
necropolis of Sakkara near the site of 
ancient Memphis. 
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Hugounenq (M.) See Lortet (M.) 


Jourdran (M.) La lépre et les lépro- 
series 4 Madagascar. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1901, 4° S., XVI, 561-563.) A 
brief account of leprosy and institu- 
tions for lepers, past and present, in 
Madagascar. The French versions of 
a number of Malagasy proverbs relating 
to leprosy are given. Among the Hovas 
the disease is rare. 


Liengme (G.) Un potentat Africain : 
Goungounyane et son régne. (Bull. 
Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., IgoI, XIII, 
99-135.) Treats of the royal residence 
at Mandlakazi, the private life of King 
Gungungyan, the coronation, the army 
and its ceremonies, ‘‘ war medicine” 
ceremony, the royal dances called 
nkwaya, the umteto, or popular as- 
sembly, domestic and foreign policy of 
the king, fall and exile of Gungungyan. 
An interesting account is given of the 
‘*last potentate of South Africa,” Gun- 
gungyan the Zulu, who since his fall in 
1895, has been in exile on the Azores, 
where he was sent after being shown 
through the streets of Lisbon in old 
Roman fashion, The author was medi- 
cal missionary at Mandlakazi. 


Lortet (M.) e¢ Hugouneng (M.) Re- 
cherches sur les poissons momifiés de 
Yancienne Egypte. (C. R. Acad. d. 
Sci., Paris, 1901, CXXXIII, 613-616.) 
Brief account of the mummified fish of 
the ancient Egyptians. The ates 
nilotus was a sacred fish, of which at 
Esneh and other places there was a 
special cult,—hence in the Grzco- 
Roman period Esneh came to be called 
Latopolis. Some of these fish are well- 
preserved although now at least 2,500 
years old. Substances obtained from 
the natron-lakes and a covering of salty 
earth in which they were encased 
mummified them. 


et Gaillard (M.), Les oiseaux 
momifiés de l’ancienne Egypte. (Ibid., 
854-856.) Gives results of the exami- 
nation of more than 1,000 bird-mum- 
mies from various parts of ancient 
Egypt now in the Lyons Museum. 
Two classes of bird-mummies are 
noted,—the sacred ibis and birds of 
prey (of these 38 species are listed). 
The ibis is mummified singly, the birds 
of prey sometimes in masses of 20-30 
or even 40 together. 
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Meinhof(C.) Ndalama. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges, f. Anthr., 1901, 192-194.) The 
author traces the Bantu word ndarama 
or ndalama, ‘‘ money,” through Arabic 
dirhem (plur. darahim) to the Greek 
Spaxyun. The account of this alleged 
loan-word is very interesting. 


Myers (C. S.) Stories from Upper 
Egypt. (Folk Lore, London, IgoI, 
XII, 329-330.) Three brief tales from 
a Copt of Assiut. 


Pauli(Dr) Anthropologisches und Eth- 
nographisches aus Kamerun. (Corrbl. 
d. deutschen Ges, f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
IgOI, XXXII, 112-117.) The author, 
who was the companion of the late Dr 
Passavant for some I} years in the 
Cameroons, gives the results of his ob- 
servations of the Duala negroes. Physi- 
cal characters, hair-dressing, tattooing, 
child- birth, treatment of children, 
language, numerals, games, use of to- 
bacco, mental characteristics, occupa- 
pations, clothing, food, marriage, 
shamans, funeral ceremonies, dances, 
festivals, secret societies, etc., are re- 
ferred to, the first in considerable detail 
(at page 114 the pelvic measurements 
of 13 negro women are given,—they 
were taken in 1884). The numerals 
1-10 and a few other words of the 
language are also given. According to 
Dr Pauli, the negro child is born quite 
light, gradually turning to yellow- 
brown (dark brown on the face) with a 
reddish tinge. The ‘‘ impudence” of 
the negroes, the author thinks, is due 
to their contact with the whites, and 
is not native to them. 


Perregaux (E.) La cote d’or comme 
pays aurifére. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de 
Géogr., IgOI, XII, 148-154.) Con- 
tains the translation of an account by a 
native of gold-mining in the Ashanti 
country of West Africa. A table of 
Ashanti weights and their French 
equivalents is given. For weighing 
gold the Ashanti negroes use all sorts 
of curious figures of animals, etc. 


Prestage (P.) The kraal family system 
among the Amandebele. (Folk Lore, 
London, 1901, XII, 326-329.) A 
brief article by Father Prestage, which 
is accompanied by a diagram showing 
the plan of construction of the leading 
kraals in Matabeleland and Lobengula. 
After 18 years’ residence among these 
natives the author comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘tin Matabeleland, then, 
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Prestage—Continued. 

the native, in many instances, enters 
into marriage as a business speculation, 
just as the white man engages in and 
carries on commerce through the me- 
dium of money.” 


Randall-MaclIver (D.) A prehistoric 
cemetery at El] Amrah in Egypt. 
Preliminary report of excavations. 
(Man, London, 1901, 49-54.) Résumé, 
with 17 text-figures, of the results of 
excavations at El Amrah near the site 
of Abydos. This extensive cemetery 
ranges from the earliest ‘*new race” 
period to the beginning of the ‘late 
prehistoric.” Among the interesting 
objects found was a clay model of a 
house. It is possible to see the evolu- 
tion of the types of early tombs here 
from the very shallow round grave to 
the graves with niches walled-off. 


Roscoe (J.) Notes on the manners and 
customs of the Baganda. (Journ. An- 
throp. Inst., London, 1901, XXXI, I117- 
ant Extracts from letters to Dr J. G. 
Frazer by Rev. John Roscoe, for many 
years a missionary in Uganda. ‘Tribal 
and clan names, birth, baptism, skin- 
markings, women (sex-relations, mar- 
riage, etc.), disease and death, mourning 
and funerals, death and burial of the 
king, are among the topics considered. 
Among the most interesting items is 
the following: ‘* The men are said to 
have all the pains, while the women go 
on with their regular duties, perfectly 
happy until the time of delivery.” 


Riitimeyer (L.) Ueber westafrikanische 
Steinidole. (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, XIV, 195-215). De- 
scribes, with three plates (18 figures), a 
collection of stone idols from the hinter- 
land of Sherbro, acquired early in 1901 
for the Basel Museum. The figures 
are found chiefly in a sort of tumulus 
or hill,—perhaps the site of an ancient 
fetish-place, for they are said to be 
modeled after the forms of gods and 


not after men. At pages 200-202 is, 


given a report by Drs Schmidt and 
Preiswerk on the mineralogical and 
petrographic material of the idols, and 
pages 202-204 are taken up by descrip- 
tions of the 18 idols figured in the 
plates. Dr Riitimeyer seems to favor 
ancient contact with Egypt as the 
stimulus for stone-sculpture in West 
Africa,—these idols probably represent 
a now extinct culture of negro peoples 
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who have come under Egyptian in- 
fluence. 


Sharpe (A.) A carved stool and other 
objects from British East Africa. (Man, 
London, rgo1, 49.) Brief description 
(with plate) of carved stool, double 
gong, and perforated stone, of which 
the first came from the Lualaba- Mweru 
region, the second from Kazembe, the 
last from the ‘*‘ Mambwe” country. 
Similar stones have been found at Zim- 
babwe. 


ASIA 


Aristov (N. A.) Etnicheskiya otnoshe- 
niya na Pamiré, etc. (Russk. Antrop. 
Zhur., Moskva, Igoo, I, NO. IV, I-20.) 
This section of Aristov’s paper on the 
ethnography of Pamir and the adjacent 
lands (after ancient Chinese authorities) 
deals with the period from the Han 
dynasties to the Ioth century A.D. The 
researches of Wylie, Specht, Hirth, 
Radloff, Tomaschek, etc., are referred 
to, 


Baelz (E.) Anthropologie der Men- 
schenrassen Ost-Asiens. (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop., Ig01, 202-220, 
245-248.) This interesting and valu- 
able paper treats (with 4 text-figures) of 
the following topics in relation to the 
peoples of eastern Asia, the Japanese 
in particular: The Japanese breast- 
groove (non-rachitic,—due to pressure 
of clothing, respiratory affections, etc.) ; 
the Japanese knee (deformed by ‘*sit- 
ting”); effect of the sun’s rays on dif- 
ferent races and the formation of 
pigment (pigmentation through heat is 
reticular and slow, through chemical 
influences diffuse and more rapid,—the 
Mongol browns in the sun, the clear- 
blond European ‘‘ burns” reddish and 
blisters); the regrowth of the fcetal 
Zanugo and the hair-tufts on the back 
(the Ainos, a very hairy people, pre- 
serve the lanugo-hairs longer than other 
races) ; abdominal and thoracic breath- 
ing-types (Japanese women who wear a 
tight girdle have thoracic breathing) ; 
growth of the sexes at puberty (Japan- 
ese girls develop later than mé¢zs, and 
children of Europeans in Japan earliest 
of all); continuance of skull-growth 
(growth persists till about the fiftieth 
year) ; head-circumference of the same 
individual at different ages (little is 
known about this); correlation between 
forms of skull and pelvis (for functional 
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Baelz—Continued. self R. M. reported them for several 
es purposes in child-birth a long-headed tribes in the interior of the Philippines 
: mother has a long-oval pelvis, etc.); the Dr Chemin (1899) found them among 
R6ntgen rays in anthropology (the X- the Indo-Chinese peoples, and von 
rays serve to bring out the distinction Buelow (1900) noted their occurrence 
between the flesh and the bony outlines with the Samoans, and later still ten 
of the face and head), the significance Kate states that he has confirmed their 
of the ‘*‘ supramamma” (a sort of rudi- presence among Javanese, Hawaiians 
mentary mamma), etc. and Koreans. They are said (without 
; distinct proof) to ch teri 5 
Basset (R.) Contes et légendes arabes. of 
(Rev. d. Trad. Pop., Paris, Ig01, XVI, not known to occur among the Aino 
395-396, 457-464.) NOS. DL-DLXXI of Tungus, Kalmucks, Mongols ete. 
brief Arab legends with bibliographical The author suggests that these spots 
notes. are a mark of the ‘* Indonesian” race, 
Bloch (A.) De la transformation d’une either in its purity, or by admixture, 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, | Paper. In_ the discussion M, Atgier 
Igof, Ve S., I, 240-252.) After called attention to lumbar tufts of hair, 
discussing the terms ‘black Huns, etc.,—polycomia, as it may be termed. 
and white Huns,” “black Khazars, and | q’Enjoy (P.) Le pays d’Annam. Note 
white Khazars, “black Uigurs and historique et dynastique. (Rev. Scien- 
white Uigurs,’ ‘*black Bulgarians, tif., Paris, rgor, 4° S., XVI, 557-561.) 
‘black Bulgaria,” the author comes to This brief paper consists of an explana- 
the conclusion that *‘ the black Huns, tory list of the various names of the 
black Khazars, black Hungarians, black country of Annam past and present 
Bulgarians are all of the same Turko- and a table of the various dynasties and 
Tatar family, and the white Huns, rulers from prehistoric times down to 
white Khazars, white Hungarians, today, with names and reigns of mon- 
white Bulgarians, are their respective archs where known. 


descendants.” The change of skin- 
color, which Dr Bloch thinks he can | Fawcett (F.) Notes on the Déombs of 


show to have occurred, he attributes Jeypur, Vizagapatam district, Madras 
not to any intermixture of races but to presidency, (Man, London, T9OT, 34- 
“transformation” pure and simple. 38.) These valuable ** notes” embody 
But, as was pointed out in the discus- anthropometric observations of 25 in- 
sion following the paper, the change is dividuals besides discussion of general 
not at all proved, quite apart from the physical characters, tattooing (with re- 


doubtful meaning of ‘* black” in the production of designs), and_ briefer 
cases cited, items about names, marriage customs, 


fertility, religion, taboo, death, etc. 


Bodsohn (P. L.) Reise im unabhangi- The Dombs are ‘‘an outcast jungle 
gen Sikkim. (Globus, Brnschwg., people,” akin to the Pands of the ad- 
IgOI, LXXX, 253-259.) Describes, joining Khond country, 


with 6 text-figures, the author's travels 
in independent Sikkim, one of the most | Fischer (A.) Ueber die Ureinwohner 


interesting Himalayan countries, with Formosas. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. 
brief notes on the country, people, rul- in W len, 1g00, 215.) Very brief ab- 
ers, etc. stract of illustrated lecture. 


Frochot (H.) Le soroban, machine 4 
calculer chinoise. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 
IQOT, 4° S., XVI, 303-305.) Brief ac- 


Deniker (J.) Les taches congénitales 
dans la région sacro-lombaire considé- 


et Soc (B count, with text-figure, of the soroban, 
so 27 ~281.) . 187 ‘oa an instrument of the abacus kind, by 
noted the in Jap- which the Chinese add, 
anese children of pigment-spots in the J and in 
sacro-lumbar region, and in 1893 Soren- 

Hansen reported them as frequently Sa We 
present in new-born Eskimo. In 1895 | van Gennep (A.) Les wasm, marques 
Matignon found them in Chinese chil- de propriété, des Arabes. (Ibid., 460- 
dren, and in 1896 a writer signing him- 464.) An interesting discussion of the 
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Gennep— Continued. 
property-mark of the Bed- 
ouins. Each tribe marks with its zvasm 
brand,” ** seal,” mark ”) its cattle, 
cisterns, pastures, paths, etc. Sub- 
groups, too, have their special wasm, 
There are simple and composite wasms. 
These property-marks have been 
thought by some to be pictographic in 
nature, by others to be modifications of 

old Himyaritic letters. 


Hartmann (M.) Die Frau im Islam. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
1901, XI, 237-252.) General discussion 
of the past and present position of 
women in Islamic countries. Among 
the topics considered are A’ischa (the 
favorite wife of the Prophet), pre- 
Islamic condition of woman, woman in 
the Koran, divorce, repression of per- 
sonality, influence of Persians, future 
of woman in Islam. According to Dr 
Hartmann, the results of Persian influ- 
ence upon Arabian society were bad, 
the insincerity of relations of all kinds 
common to Persia bearing hard upon 
woman. The inferior position of wo- 
man in the Orient is by no means alto- 
gether the work of Islam, The 
appearance in 1899 of Kasim Bey 
Amin’s book, ‘‘ The Freeing of Wo- 
man,” raised a storm throughout the 
Islamic world, to which his later vol- 
ume, ** The New Woman,” has added, 
but the Egyptian Minister of the Inte- 
rior has declared his essential agree- 
ment with Kasim Bey’s ideas about the 
improvement of woman’s position and 
her education. Much is to be hoped 
from this good beginning. 


Hubbard (J. M.) Singan, the present 
capital of the Chinese Empire. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Washington, IgoI, XII, 
63-66.) Brief account of the city on 
the Weiho, which the late Boxer 
troubles and the Evropean interference 
made for the fifth time the capital of 
China. 


In Benares zur Zeit der Wasserfeste. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXX, 137- 
142.) Description, with 6 text-illustra- 
tions, of the famous water-festivals at 
Benares, one of the most remarkable 
religious ceremonials in India. 


Knosp (G.) Poetische Wettkampfe in 


Annam. (Ibid., 277-279.) The au- 
thor gives the translation of the ‘‘ poeti- 
cal contest” between a maiden anda 
youth as carried out at the Annamese 
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Thrung-Thu or ‘‘ children’s New Year” 
festival. The girls begin and challenge 
the boys, who answer. Most of the 
verses are prepared beforehand and 
learned by heart, but sometimes they 
are extempore. 


Kon’ (F.) Beremennost, rodi i uchod za 
rebenkom’ i Katchinok. (Russk. An- 
trop. Zhur., Moskva, 1900, 1, NO. 4, 
58-61.) Brief account of pregnancy, 
parturition, etc., among the Katchines 
of western Siberia. 


Krebs (W.) Wan-Goa-Yii-Pu, ein mod- 
erner chinesischer Schulatlas. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXX, 230-231.) 
Brief account of a modern Chinese 
school-atlas, printed at Shanghai, 


Kulka (R.)  Einige ethnographische 
Gegenstande aus Ceylon. (Sitzgber. 
d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1g00, 197.) 
Brief notes on three wooden devil-dance 
masks, several clay vessels, a sword, 
etc., from Ratnapura, Ceylon. The 
ornamentation of the clay vessels sug- 
gests analogues of the Hallstatt period. 


Lehmann (C. F.) Der Tigris-Tunnel. 
(Ver. d. Berl. Ges, f. Anthr., rgor, 
226-244.) Treats, with 4 text-illustra- 
tions, of the situation, structure, and 
exploration of the Tigris tunnel, the 
Assyrian knowledge of the ‘ source- 
cave” of the Tigris, and the inscriptions 
on the rocks, especially those of Shal- 
manassar IT. 


Lyle (T.H.) The place of manufacture 
of celadon ware. (Man, London, 1go1, 
54-55.) Brief account of the making 
of celadon ware at the kilns of Sawan- 
kalok 200 miles north of Bankok, 
Siam. 


Mainov (I.) Pomyés russkich se ya- 
kutami, (Russk. Antrop.  Zhur., 
Moskva, 1900, I, No. IV, 37-57.) This 
article (well-provided with tables and 
illustrated by 4 text-fgures) gives the 
details of the anthropometric investiga- 
tion of 186 male Russo-Yakut métis 
of various degrees of admixture. From 
the measurements taken it appears that 
the Russians surpass the Yakuts in 
height, length of leg, width of shoul- 
ders, size of foot and wrist ; while the 
Yakuts surpass the -Russians in length 
of trunk, length of arm, pelvic breadth, 
length and width of head, length and 
width of face. In general the Russo- 
Yakut métis resemble the Russians in 
height, proportions of body, etc.; while 
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Mainov—Continued. 
in color and facial traits they are 
nearer the Yakuts. The mdétis seem 
also to be less brachycephalic than the 
pure Russians. 


Maliev (N.) Voguli (Ibid., U, No. 
I, 73-81.) Brief anthropological and 
ethnographical account of the Woguls, 
with two text-figures. At pages 77- 
78 measurements of a number of skulls 
(all dolichocephalic) are given. 


Morrison (R.) Chinese characteristics. 
(Open Court, Chicago, Ig0I, XV, 551- 
553.) Reprint from Rev. R. Mor- 
rison’s book A View of China for 
Philological Purposes, which was pub- 
lished in 1817. The editor remarks, 
‘*his statement, though made almost 
a century ago, might have been written 
yesterday and not a word of it would 
lose its force.”” Contempt for the rude 
instead of fighting it, appeal to reason, 
and other qualities good and bad are 
noted. 


Piéron (H.) See Vaschide (N.) 


Read (C. H.) Relics from Chinese 
tombs. (Man, London, r1gor, 17-18.) 
Brief account (with plate) of two pot- 
tery bowls, a bottle, and a mirror from 
an early medieval Chinese tomb. 


Regnault (J.) La médecine en Indo- 
Chine. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, Igor, 
4° S., XVI, 748-749.) The native phar- 
macopeeia is rich,—the author has 
noted and classified more than 450 
remedies,—in Indo-China, and the 
‘*doctors”’ are perhaps not to be de- 
spised as much as some European 
writers think. The Chinese doctor 
seems to be preferred over the Anna- 
mite ; the natives consult the European 
or American physician for surgical 
cases, but not otherwise. <A fusion be- 
tween the Chinese and European phar- 
macopeeias is expected by M. Regnault 
to take place rather than the com- 
plete substitution of one for the other. 
The author is about to publish a book 
— Médecine et pharmacie chez les 
Chinois et les Annamites. 


Robinson (G. L.) The ‘thigh place” 
at Petra in Edom. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, I9g01, XXIII, 229-241.) De- 
scribes, with plans and illustrations, 
what is said to have been ‘‘ the chief 
religious sanctuary of the ancient in- 
habitants of Edom.” According to the 
author this newly discovered ‘‘ high 
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place” at Petra dates from at least 
300 B.C., but was evidently only the 
outward expression of religion long be- 
fore existing. The sun was probably 
worshipped there. Situation, pillars 
the ‘* fortress,” the pool, rock-cut court. 
approach, altars, etc., are treated of. 
At pages 276-281 the editor supple- 
ments this paper by some remarks on 
Rock-cut Sculptures,” 


Schaffer (F.) Das heutige Cilicien, 


(Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1g0I, 51-54.) A_ brief account of 
modern Cilicia, its people, religion, 
etc. The population is exceedingly 
mixed, each variety of race preserving 
still its individual peculiarities, 


Stenz (G. M.) Zur Pekinger Volks- 


kunde. (Globus, Brnschwg., rgor, 
LXXX, 273-277.) A brief account of 
Chinese folk-thought based upon 
Grube’s recent work, and an appeal 
for the study by Aryan nations of the 
folk-life of China as the key to un- 
derstanding her. Domestic life and 
the customs connected therewith are 
briefly considered. Everyone who has 
any inclination to look upon the 
Chinese as ‘‘ savages” or ‘‘ barbarians” 
should read Grube’s valuable and inter- 
esting book. 


Sumner(W.G.) The Yakuts. (Trans. 


Anthrop. Inst., London, rgor, XxxI, 
65-110.) Abridged from Sieroshevki's 
Yakuty, published in Russian in 1896, 
Societal and industrial organization, 
marriage and family, marital usages and 
status of woman, etc., are discussed 
with more or less detail. Some later 
notes by the author and an additional 
note by Professor Sumner embodying 
new matter on terms of relationship 
conclude this interesting and valuable 
article. The Polish edition of Siero- 
shevski’s work, which appeared in 
1900, is entitled Zzwelve Years in the 
Land of the Vakuts. The Yakuts still 
number more than 200,000 scattered 
over a territory two-fifths as large as 
the U.S. Those in the more southern 
sections of the country are in many 
respects more conservative and devoted 
to archaic customs than those of the 
north. The shamanism of the Yakuts 
is particularly interesting,—‘‘ shaman- 
esses have greater might than the men. 
‘‘ Smiths stand in a close and peculiar 
relation to shamans.” The nomencla- 
ture of relationship among the Yakuts 
is rich and complicated. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Sven Hedin’s explorations in Central 
Asia. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Washing- 
ton, 1901, XI, 393-395.) Abstract 
from the London Times. Refers to the 
Lob Nor ruins. 


Sykes (Ella C.) Persian  folk-lore. 


(Folk Lore, London, Igo, XII, 261- 
280.) Records various items of folk- 
lore collected during a residence of 
over two years in Persia. Among the 
topics are: Rustum and Sohrab, ghouls, 
divs, jinns and afreets, luck (dreams, 
omens, days, birds, animals), evil eye, 
favorite colors, sanctuaries, medicine 
(and charms), shrines, place-folklore, 
games, New Year's Day, Fire-Worship- 
pers, proverbs and saws. There are 
references to the Baluchis as well as 
to the Persians proper. Some of the 
Persian proverbs have an anthropologi- 
cal cast, e. g.,"* when you are in a room 
be of the same color as the people in 
it” (7. e., Do in Rome as the Romans 
do). One of the Baluchi conditions of 
saintship is ‘‘ never to have robbed the 
poor.” In Persia the stable constitutes 
asanctuary. Although the number 13 
is unlucky in Persia, the 13th day of all 
months (except Saffar) is white, or 
lucky. 


Vaschide (N.) e¢ Piéron (H.) La 


valeur du réve prophétique dans la con- 
ception biblique. (Rev. de Trad. Pop., 
Paris, Ig0I, XVI, 345-360.) Discus- 
sion of the data in the Hebrew Bible 
concerning the value of prophetic 
dreams. The authors conclude that 
the Hebrews believed generally in the 
symbolism of dreams, *‘ but the pro- 
phets, seeing in them a possible rival, 
did not think too much of them ”—so 
they came to hate and denounce divin- 
ation by dreams. 


Venkataswami (M. N.) Hindu 


Rhymes. (Folk Lore, London, rgor, 
XII, 333-335.) Six brief rhymes in use 
by children and youth in Secunderabad, 
Deccan. 


Webster (H.) Japan and China: some 


comparisons, (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Washington, 1901, XII, 69-77.) Gen- 
eral discussion of resemblances and dif- 
ferences between the Japanese and 
Chinese. Architecture, organization of 
charity, burial practices, war, food, 
law, morality, position of woman, etc., 
are briefly considered. The freedom 
enjoyed by women in Japan, something 
that seems to have existed from time 


immemorial, is one of the most marked 
differences. Their opinions of war are 
entirely opposite, also their work in 
practical philanthropy. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, PoLy- 


NESIA 


Adriani (N.) ex Kruyt (A. C.) Ge- 


klopte boomschors als kleedingstof op 
Midden-Celebes en hare geographische 
verspreiding in Indonesié. (Int. Arch. 
f. Ethnogr., Leiden, XIV, 139- 
191.) Valuable and detailed account 
of beaten-bark clothing in central Ce- 
lebes and its distribution throughout 
Indonesia, The article is well fur- 
nished with references to the literature 
of the subject and illustrated with 5 
colored plates and 21 figures in the 
text,—the useful footnotes are the 
work of Dr Schmeltz who discusses 
the linguistic relations, etc., of the 
technical and other words involved in 
this study. 


Balfour (H.) A swan-neck boomerang 


of unusual form. (Man, London, tgor, 
33.) Brief note (with plate) on a 
boomerang from McArthur river in 
the Northern Territory of South Aus- 
tralia. 


Three bambu trumpets from 
Northern Territory, S. Australia. 
(Ibid., 33-34.) Brief description, with 
plate. These instruments are of inter- 
est as of very limited range,—wind in- 
struments are not numerous among the 
Australian aborigines. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) The origin of the 


name Manila. (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, IgOI, XXIII, 333-334.) Manila 
is held to be derived from the word xi/a 
(‘* indigo-tree”) a Sanskrit loan-word 
in Tagal, and the Tagal prefix ma-, the 
signification, therefore, being ‘* place 
of indigo-tree.” From the same word 
nila comes our aniline, 


Durands' Besuch bei den Webias auf 


Neukaledonien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
IgOI, LXXX, 236-242.) Account (with 
16 text-illustrations) from Le Tour du 
Monde of Durand’s recent visit to the 
Webias of central New Caledonia. 
People, houses, implements and weap- 
ons, fetish-stones, medicine-men,* 
masks, marriage, fishing, etc., are 
briefly described. The Webias, who 
live in a state of independence in their 
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Durands— Continued. 

mountains, are a very primitive people 
still, little, if any, influenced as yet by the 
whites. The parents (father in particu- 
lar) are very fond of their children and 
caress them a good deal. The hardest 
work in the fields is done by the men. 
The women, except when young, are 
quite ugly. The Webias have a sort 
of picture-writing on bamboo. The 
medicine-man has great power among 
them. The Webias never seem to 
have fallen upon the use of iron, al- 
though the land is very rich in that 
metal. They are skilful fishermen. 


Edge-Partington (J.) Note on the 
Matuatonga in the Art Gallery, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. (Man, London, 
1g0I, 38-40.) Brief account, with 3 
text-figures, of ‘‘a matuatonga or rep- 
resentation of the reproductive powers 
of nature,’—a stone image in the Grey 
collection, The material is foreign to 
New Zealand. 


—— —— Feathered arrows from Espiritu 
Santo, New Hebrides. (Ibid., 41.) 
Brief note. These arrows are said to 
be ‘‘an indigenous production and 
without any foreign suggestion.” 


Haddon (A. C.) The omen animals of 
Sarawak. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1901, 
LX, 80-88.) Interesting account, largely 
based on Perham, of the birds and 
other omen animals among the Dyaks 
of North Borneo. This omen-animal 
cult seems indigenous to Borneo. 


Kruyt (A. C.) See Adriani (N.) 


Langley (S. P.) Diary of a voyage from 
San Francisco to Tahiti and return, 
1go1. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Washing- 
ton, XII, 413-429.) This illus- 
trated diary contains notes on the 
Marquesans and Tahitians, the ‘* himi- 
nies” (songs) of the native women, 
besides an interesting and valuable ac- 
count (with photographs) of the famous 
‘* fire-walk” of Papa-Ita. 


Ray (S. H.) Stories from the southern 
New Hebrides, with introduction and 
notes, (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, 
Ig0I, XXXI, 147-153.) Five brief 
stories from the islands of Tanna, Fu- 
tuna, and Aniwa, with notes on the 
names of the chief personages involved. 


* Schoetensack(O.) Die Bedeutung Aus- 
traliens fiir die Heranbildung de 
Menschen aus einer niederen Form. 
(Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berlin, tgor, 


XXXII, 127-154.) An argument for 
Australia as the environment where the 
precursor of man changed into man, 
Geological, zoological, cultural reasons 
are enumerated. The nature of the 
country (absence of the endless primi- 
tive forest), the presence of plenty of 
animal food (marsupials, etc.) easily 
obtained, and the absence of dangerous 
animals, all were favorable to the de- 
velopment of a higher form than the 
precursor. The climbing of isolated 
trees (not the life of the dense forest) 
had much to do with the making of 
man. The environment suggested 
many of the things of earliest culture. 
The boomerang and _throwing-sticks 
are compared by the author with cer- 
tain paleolithic objects found at Lau- 
gerie-Basse, Mas-d’-Azil, etc., which 
belonged to prehistoric man in France, 
The absence of the bow and arrow 
points to its invention after man 
started to migrate from Australia. Be- 
tween the art of the Australians and 
that of primitive man in Europe Dr 
Schoetensack sees many points of con- 
tact. Some of the points brought out 
by theauthor are interesting and sugges- 
tive, others very doubtful and somewhat 
imaginative. The paper is illustrated 
with a map and IT text-figures. 


Starr (F.) The Bernice Pauahi Bishop 


Museum. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
IgOI, XXIII, 329-332.) Brief account 
of the Museum at Honolulu and its 
work, The plans include Polynesian 
natural history as well as ethnology. 
Two series, ‘* Occasional Papers” and 
‘*Memoirs,”’ are published. The Mu- 
seum is a monument to the worthy and 
accomplished Princess Pauahi. 


Thilenius (Dr) Die Fahrzeuge der 


Samoaner. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 167-173.) Detailed account, 
with 4 text-figures, of the construction, 
use, etc., of Samoan boats and sailing- 
vessels. Of boats there are three chief 
varieties with several intermediate and 
diverging forms of each. The amatasi, 
a characteristic sailing-vessel, is now 
extinct. Another sailing-vessel, the 
alia, is an old type and contains most 
of the general elements of the Poly- 
nesian boat. Of the a/ia many varieites 
exist. By means of afa or double- 
alia many of the long inter-archipelago 
voyages from Samoa have been made. 
They have been built to carry more 
than 100 persons, making possible an 
extensive migration. 


| 
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PERIODICAL 


Thomson (B.) Note upon the natives 
of Savage island, or Niué, (Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., London, 1901, XXXI, 
137-145.) Treats of religion, witch- 
craft, diseases, medicine, midwifery, 
abortion, funeral customs, warfare, 
land, justice, dress. According to the 
author, ‘‘in their industry and energy 
the Savage islanders are a great contrast 
to the other Polynesian races.” We 
learn, however, that since contact with 
whites, ‘‘ while their industry shows 
no symptom of abatement, there is a 
marked deterioration in their morality.” 
Their villages are ‘‘ the neatest and 
cleanest in the Pacific.” A marked 
decline in the influence of the mission 
is also noted with ‘a consequent re- 
crudescence of heathen superstition.” 
Under English control Niué ‘‘ promises 
to be the most contented and prosperous 
little community in the Pacific.” 


Woodford (C. M.) Note on tatu- 
patterns employed in Lord Howe’s 
island. (Man, London, 1901, 40.) 
Brief note, with front and back views. 
The patterns were sketched from life, 
and Mr Woodford remarks they ‘* agree 
almost exactly with a similar sketch I 
made fourteen years ago.” 


AMERICA 


Baker (M.) Kodiak not Kadiak. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Washington, 1901, XU, 
397-398.) Historical account of the 
spelling of this name and its pronuncia- 
tion,— Kodiak. 


Beauchamp (W. M.) The good hunter 
and the Iroquois ‘‘ medicine.” (Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1901, XIV, 
153-159.) Treats of a legend concern- 
ing the panther who revived the good 
hunter, mentioned in the ‘‘ Jesuit Re- 
lation” for 1636. Seneca and Tus- 
carora variants of the story are given 
with notes on Iroquois ‘* medicine,” 
drinking of ‘*medicine water,” etc. 
The author observes in conclusion ; ‘‘ I 
do not find the Indian more supersti- 
tious on the whole than some of his 
white neighbors.” 


Benedict (A. L.) Has the Indian been 
misjudged? (Intern. Journ. Ethics, 
Phila, I901, X11, 99-113.) General 
discussion of the character of the 
Amerind. Domestic life, occupations, 
position of woman, etiquette, religion, 


language, government, war, etc., are 
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briefly considered. _ The author rightly 
concludes that ‘‘ the aborigines were 
not in all respects our inferiors.” 


de Carranza (J.) Arte de la lengua 
Méxicana. (An. d. Mus. Nac. Meéx., 
Igot, Gram., Il, 109-124, 125-140.) 
Continuation of Father Carranza’s Mex- 
ican grammar. ‘Treats of the conjuga- 
tion of verbs. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Translation: a 
study in the transference of folk-thought. 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1go1, 
XIV, 165-171.) After discussing the 
etymology of the expression for ‘* trans- 
late” in various languages, the author 
considers with more or less detail 
‘* transiation words,” words changed in 
meaning, words made up by the mis- 
sionaries with or without the aid of 
their converts, etc, The following 
words from Baraga’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Otchipwé Language” are treated 
of : Abide, absolution, Almighty, altar, 
annunciation, ark, blasphemy, brim- 
stone, Christian, cross, forgive, heaven, 
hell, Holy Ghost, hymn, marriage, 
Pope, Sabbath. 


Chavero (A.) Manuscrito antiguo en 
mexicano, inédito, (An. d. Mus Nac. 
de México, 1901, VII, 129-132.) Con- 
cluding part in Nahuatl of anonymous 
MS. belonging to Chavero collection. 


La piedra del sol. (Ibid., 133-136.) 
This concluding part of a paper on the 
‘*sun stone ”’ treats of the signs tecpatl, 
quiahiutl, and xochitl. 


Dalton (O. M.) Note ona specimen of 
basket-work from California recently 
acquired by the British Museum. (Man, 
London, 1901, 23-24.) Brief account, 
with text-figure, of ‘‘ a flexible cylindri- 
cal basket ascribed to the Umpqua 
Indians.” On one side are human and 
on the others animal figures. The 
note also refers to a collection of stone 
objects from graves in San_ Luis 
Obispo and Santa Barbara counties. 


Dissette (Mary E.) The future of the 
Pueblos. (So. Workman, Hampton, 
Va., Igol, XXX, 641-645.) Author 
argues for compulsory education of In- 
dian children between four and fourteen 
years of age. ‘This done ‘‘ the future 
of the Pueblo Indian will take care of 
itself.” With this should go the en- 
couragement of native industries. 


Du Bois (Constance G.) The mythol- 


ogy of the Dieguejios. (Journ. Amer. 
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Folk-Lore, Boston, Ig0I, XIV, 181- 
185.) Four brief tales told by old 
Cinon Duro, the last chief of the 
Dieguefios, who belong to the Mission 
Indians of San Diego county, Cali- 
fornia. The legends recorded are: 
The Story of the Creation, The Fly at 
the Council, The Impiety of the Frog, 
The Fiesta of the Death of Tu-chai-pai 
(the Maker). 


Dubois (W. E. B.) The home of the 
slave. (So. Workman, Hampton, Va., 
Ig0I, XXX, 486-493.) General account, 
with 7 text-illustrations, of the houses 
of the American negroes during the 
period of slavery. The chief sociologi- 
cal characteristics were lack of com- 
fort, hygiene, and thrift, and forced 
absence of mother and father. 


—— The home of the country freedman. 
(Ibid., 535-542.) General description 
with 6 text-illustrations. The chief 
characteristics of the country freedman’s 
home are: Poor light, bad air, lack of 
sanitary appliances, poor weather-pro- 
tection, crowding, poor food, lack of 
privacy, lack of beauty. The negro 
needs, above all, ‘‘ ideals of home 
life.” 


—— The home of the village negro. 
(Ibid., 601-604.) General discussion 
with statistics. 


Early California history. (Land of Sun- 
shine, Los Angeles, 1901, XIV, 486-496; 
Xv, 38-49.) A translation into Eng- 
lish of Don Miguel Costanso’s account 
of the expeditions of 1769 and the first 
European settlements in California. 
Notes on the Indians, their customs, 
language, etc., are included. At page 
41 are given the numerals 1-10 and a 
few other words of the Santa Barbara 
Indians. 


Elliott (G. M.) Crime and criminality 
in the negro race. (So. Workman, 
Hampton, Va., Ig01, XXX, 636-641.) 
Among the causes cited are unfortunate 

environments, idleness, intemperance, 
; immorality, illiteracy. The remedies 
suggested are home-improvement, bet- 
ter pulpit instruction, general educa- 
tion, opening up of more business 
avenues, business training, industrial 
education. Negro crime is out of pro- 
portion with white crime so far as 
population is concerned, being much 
greater. 
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Folsom (C. M.) Guiding the Indian, 
(Ibid., 605-610.) Argues for more 
careful discrimination between the good 
and the bad in the Indian character 
the cultivation of independence, indi. 
vidual teaching, ‘‘ outing” system, more 
attention to home-life, etc. 


Forstemann (E.) Der Mayagott des 
Jahresschlusses. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
Ig0I, LXXX, 189-192.) Discusses, with 
4 text-figures, the wayevad, or five end- 
days of the Maya year and the deity 
corresponding in the hieroglyphs of the 
codices, particularly the Dresdensis. 
This deity, called am (‘‘grandfather”), 
is represented by an old bald-headed 
man, sitting or leaning upon a staff. 


Frederick (M. C.) Some Indian paint- 
ings. (Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, 
IgOI, XV, 223-227.) Brief account, 
with three text-illustrations, of the pic- 
tures in the ‘* Painted cave,” on an old 
Indian trail near Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The paintings are in red, white, yellow, 
and black, and “‘ are as fresh and bright 
as though recently laid on.” Tradition 
has it that one of these paintings re- 
cords a treaty between the Santa Bar- 
bara and the Santa Ynez Indians. Some 
may be records of a trading expedition, 
as Dr W. J. Hoffman, who saw the 
cave in 1883, thought. Besides human 
figures these paintings contain ‘‘ various 
circular designs, maltese crosses, snake- 
like markings, parallel lines, a cross- 
barred pattern, tree-forms, something 
resembling a centipede, insects, etc.” 


Freeman (Theresa J.) Early discoveries 
of the mastodon. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 320-321.) Brief 
account of Letton’s discoveries at Big 
Bone Lick Spring, Kentucky, in 1812- 
1815. 


Giddings (F. H.) A provisional distri- 
bution of the population of the United 
States into psychological classes. (Psy- 
chol. Rev., N. Y., 1901, VIII, 337-347-) 
Discusses, with six tables, the distribu- 
tion of the population (by nationalities, 
religions, geographical areas, etc.) 
among the classes styled by the author 
ideo-motor, ideo-emotional, dogmatic- 
emotional, critical-intellectual. Pro- 
fessor Giddings thinks ‘tthe mental 
‘mode’ of the American people as a 
whole is ideo-emotional to dogmatic- 
emotional,” a view confirmed by the 
classification of the annual output of 
books. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


svenor (G. H.) The sex, nativity, 
color the population of the U.S. 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Washington, Igor, 
XII, 381-389.) Interesting statistical 
study with many tables and charts. 
Every 1000 of the population now con- 
tains 511.8 boys and men and 488.2 
girls and women, also 863 native-born 
and 137 foreign-born. By race every 
1000 contains I Japanese, 2 Chinese, 3 
Indians, 116 negroes, and 878 whites. 
The Amerinds show a decrease of 2.5 % 
from the figures of 1890, which does 
not prove a very rapid disappearance of 
the Red Man. 


Guevara (T.) Historia de la civilizacion 
de Araucania. (An. de la Univ., San- 
tiago de Chile, 1901, CVIII-CIX, 1057- 
1097 ; CIX-CX, 123-187, 197-282.) De- 
tailed account of the third general ris- 
ing of the Indians (and the events from 
1610 to the end of the century) and of 
the fourth and fifth risings in 1723 and 
1766. 


Harrington(M.R.) An Abenaki ‘‘ witch- 
story.” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1901, XIV, 160.) Brief version of 
cannibal ‘‘ witch” story told by an 
Abenaki woman of Lake George, N. Y. 


Harsha (W. J.) Neatha and the white 
man’s bird. (So. Workman, Hampton, 
Va., Ig01, XXX, 578-586.) This story 
contains some Arapaho words, etc. 


Hoffman (C. W.) Compulsory education 
from an Indian’s standpoint. (Ibid., 
622-624.) Plea by an Arickaree In- 
dian, a teacher at Ft Berthold, S. D., 
in favor of compulsory education. 


von Inama-Sternegg (K. T.) Der erste 
amerikanische Census in Cuba und 
Portorico, 1899. (Sitzgber. der anthrop. 
Ges. in Wien, 1901, 56-64.) Brief ac- 
count and résumé of the results of the 
American census of Porto Rico in 1899. 


James (G. W.) The art of Indian bas- 
ketry. (So. Workman, Hampton, Va., 
IgOI, XXX, 439-448.) Treats in a gen- 
eral way, with 8 text-figures, of Hopi, 
Navaho, Cahuilla, Washo, and Yokuts 
basketry. 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Gambling amongst the 
Crees with small sticks. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, Ig0I, XXIII, 275-276.) Brief 
account of the well-known wand-hiding 
game as observed near Ft Qu’Appelle 
in 1882. In this game women take no 


part. The art of deception is highly 
developed. 
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Lathrop (I. N.) Prehistoric mines of 
Lake Superior. (Ibid., 248-258.) Gen- 
eral discussion of mines and mining 
methods of the ancient Indians of the 
Lake region, with five illustrations 
showing copper implements, etc. The 
article is reprinted from the ** North- 
west Magazine” for February, 1901. 


Lewis (T. H.) The De Soto expedition 
through Florida. (Ibid., 242-247.) 
Concluding section with notes on the 
itinerary from Mabila to Utiamque. 


McGee (W J) ‘The wildest tribe in 
North America. Seriland and the 
Seris. (Land of Sunshine, Los An- 
geles, 1901, XIV, 364-376, 463-474.) 
An interesting illustrated account of 
the Seri Indians of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia visited by the author in 1goo, 
His detailed monograph on these In- 
dians is to be found in the 16th Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


— Work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash- 
ington, 1g0I, XII, 369-372.) This brief 
account of the activities of the Bureau 
in the study of the Amerinds is re- 
printed from the ‘' Verhandlungen des 
vil. Internationalen Geographen- Kon- 
gresses in Berlin,” 1899. 


Mead (J. R.) Archeology of Catalina 
island. (Trans, Kans. Acad. Sci., To- 
peka, IgoI, XVII, 215-216.) Brief 
account of Indian remains on this 
southern Californian island. The town 
of Avalon, a noted pleasure resort, *‘ is 
built on an ancient village site.” Very 
few stone spears, arrows, and axes ap- 
pear to have been found on the island 
(no large game, except foxes, occurring 
there). Various stories as to the cause 
of the disappearance of the Santa Cata- 
lina Indians are given. 


Meeker (L. L.) Siouan mythological 
tales. (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1901, XIV, 161-165.) Tales of the 
misadventures and heroic actions of 
‘*the four who never die,’”"—The Mon- 
ster, Bladder (the most amusing of these 
characters), Turtle, and Rabbit. Some 
of these stories may be compared with 
those of the Naniboju and Wisaketchak 
cycles among the Algonkins. They 
differ as told to children and to adults, 
the uninitiated and the initiated, only 
the last being supposed to know the 
esoteric and symbolic meanings of some 
of the characters, etc. 
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Mooney (J.) Indian shield heraldry. 
(So. Workman, Hampton, Va., IgoI, 
XXX, 500-504.) Brief account of the 
symbolism of the shield among the 
Kiowa. In 1892 only 6 out of 200 
shields in existence 30 years ago were 
still extant, and of these but one is 
still with the tribe,—three are in the 
U. S. National Museum. Prophetic 
and illuminating visions abound in con- 
nection with the shields. ‘The ‘* buf- 
falo shield” is said to have originated 
from the fact that a woman, in fleeing 
from the enemy, saved herself from a 
prairie fire by crawling under a dried- 
up buffalo-skin, The shield was after- 
ward made by her husband under the 
guidance of the buffalo spirit. 


Morice (A.G.) Dénésurgery. (Trans. 
Canad. Inst., Toronto, IgoI, VII, 15- 
27.) Arésumé, with one plate (figuring 
‘*knives’’), of the author’s researches 
concerning surgery among the northern 
Déné Indians of British Columbia. 
Bleeding, burning, blistering, treat- 
ment of broken limbs, deformities, etc., 
uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered. The paper 
contains many new and _ interesting 
facts. Among other things Father 
Morice notes that ‘‘ Indian babies are 
almost always born with a full crop of 
hair, and more than once with several 
teeth.” 


— Who are the Atnas? (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 307- 
312.) In this article, which is chiefly 
a criticism of other writers about the 
so-called ‘‘ Atnas,” Father Morice 
comes to the conclusion that ‘* Azna, 
etc., is a Déné word which means 
‘foreigner, heterogener,’ and is used to 
qualify races which are not Déné.” 
The author replies to a recent article 
on the Atnas by H. Newell Wardle, in 
respect to the etymologies therein 
suggested. 


Peairs(H.B.) The need of compulsory 
education for Indians. (So. Workman, 
Hampton, Va, !goI, XXX, 594-5098.) 
Presents results of guestionnaire to 
agents, superintendents, teachers, etc. 
Author holds that ‘‘ the keynote to the 
Indian’s character is his religion.” 


Pittard (E.) 
anthropologique des 


Contribution a l'étude 
Esquimaux du 


Labrador et de la Baie d’lludson. 
(Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., 1901, 
XIII, 158-176.) Gives details of meas- 
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urements (stature, head, face, mouth 
nose, ear) of 8 male and 6 female 
Eskimo from the eastern coast of La- 
brador and the shores of Hudson bay 
who were in Geneva during the summer 
of 1900. The height of the men 
ranged from 1488 mm. to 1618 mm, ; 
of the women, from 1475 mm. to 1612 
mm. The cephalic index of the men 
varied from 73 to 79.31, and of the 
women, from 73.09 to 77.41 ; the nasal 
index, men 67.73-78.43, women 70.58- 
78.72. The length of the mouth varied 
from 52 to 67 mm. in men and from 51 
to 58 mm. in women, The length- 
width index of the ear ranged from 
52.85 to 63.33 mm. in men, and from 
50.70 to 65 mm. in women. The 
author also gives the measurements of 
a girl of 15 and a métisse (German 
father, Eskimo mother) of 7 years of 
age, whose cephalic indices are 81.81 
and 84.33 respectively. Not all the 
Eskimo of this region are pure in race. 


Quimby (L. W.) Among the Skokomish 


Indians. (So. Workman, Hampton, 
Va., IQOI, XXX, 511-513.) Notes on 
occupations, funerals, weddings, etc., 
among the Skokomish of Puget sound. 
Says the author, ‘* Not a boat plies the 
Sound that has not its Indian em- 
ployes. Atall of the mills we see them 
at work.” During the salmon-run one 
Indian often makes $100 and some- 
times $300 a week. 


Ramirez (J. F.) Apuntes de la cro- 
nologia de Sahagin. (An. d. Mus. 
Nac. de México, 1g0I, VII, 137-160, 
161-166.) Continuation and conclu- 
sion of Ramirez’ study (from an unpub- 
lished Ms. in the Chavero collection) 
of Sahagun’s chronology. Calendar, 
feasts, festivals, superstitions, and prac- 
tices about lucky and unlucky days, 
etc., are recorded. 

(Ibid., 

167-194.) From unpublished Ms. in 

Chavero collection. Treats of origin 

of calendar, seasons, and cardinal points 

(symbolism, deities, etc.), formation 

and correction of calendar, division of 

time into days, months, and years, peri- 

ods and their symbolism. Pages 183- 

194 are occupied by extracts from 

Boturini’s ‘‘ Historia General,” dealing 

in detail with Nahua chronology. 


— Estudio sobre las particulas Na- 


huas. (Ibid., 195-196.) From unpub- 
lished Ms. in  Chavero collection. 
Deals with a to ach, 
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Roe (W. C.) An Indian art. (So. 
Workman, Hampton, Va., 1901, XXX, 
531-534.) According to the author, 
who is a missionary at Colony, Okla- 
homa, it may be said of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho of Oklahoma that ‘* only 
one Indian art worthy of the name re- 
mains to them, and that is their bead- 
work”; and this of late years has 
degenerated. A few notes on picto- 
graphic and symbolic ornament are 
given. 

Rogers (F. K.) An all-round mechani- 
cal training for Indians, (Ibid., 459- 
461.) Author thinks — specialization 
should be rare, and emphasizes too- 
much the old-fashioned ‘‘ all-round” 
idea. 


Sapper (K.) Speise und Trank der 
Kekchi Indianer. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
Ig0I, LXXX, 259-263.) Detailed ac- 
count of the food and drink of the 
Kekchi Indians of Guatemala, with the 
native name of the various materials. 
The greater part of the article is con- 
cerned with maize and its various 
products, including chicha and other 
liquors. The vegetables and fruits in 
use as food and the other native liquors 
are briefly referred to. Whe Kekchi 
boil but never roast turkeys The pre- 
Columbian cacao is now being more and 
more driven out of use by coffee. 


Schulze Die erste ethnographische 
Skizze iiber die Botokuden in deutscher 
Sprache. (Ibid., 242-243.) The au- 
thor cites passages from RKuchamer’s 
translation (published in 1508) of an 
Italian rendering of the Portuguese ac- 
count of the voyage of Cabral, in which 
the Botucudos of Brazil are referred to. 
The Portuguese explorer, who saw them 
in 1500, characterized them as merry, 
peaceable, kindly savages,— such were 
they before contact with the culture of 
Europe. 


Scoville (Annie B.) Ogalala day schools. 
(So. Workman, Hampton, Va., Igor, 
XXX, 646-649.) Brief notes on Indian 
schools *‘among the hostiles,” ‘‘ down 
in the sand hills,” etc. The author in- 
forms us that the stronghold of all 
that fights against civilization is the 
‘*Omaha” dance-house,—-** this Indian 
‘Omaha’ is school and church, the 
center of social and public life for the 
pagan party.” 

Seler (E.) Die Cedra-Holzplatten von 
Tikal im Museum zu Basel. (Ztsch. 


f, Ethnol., Berlin, 1g01, XXXII, 10I- 
126.) More or less detailed account, 
with 27 text-figures, of the wooden 
(cedrela?) plates from Tikal in the 
Basel Museum, and the hieroglyphs in- 
scribed upon them. The development 
of the sign for ‘‘ eve” is considered in 
particular. The signs on the Tikal 
plates are compared with those at Pa- 
lenque, Copan, etc. These carvings 
are among the most perfect specimens 
of Mayan art. 


—— Zwei hervorragende Stiicke der alt- 


mexikanischen Sammlung der Christy 
Collection in London. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 223-226.) ‘Treats, 
with 8 text-figures, of Humboldt’s 
“* Aztec priestess,” and a stone mask of 
the god Xipe now in the Christy col- 
lection (London). The former, Dr 
Seler thinks, is a representation of 
Chalchiuhtlicue, the goddess of water. 
A great center of worship of the vege- 
tation-god Xipe, was at Teotitlan del 
Camino, whence, perhaps, this mask 
was obtained. 


Steiner (R.) Observations on the prac- 


tice of conjuring in Georgia. (Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, Igo1, XIV, 
173-180.) Among the topics treated 
of are: Witches, how ‘‘cunjer” doc- 
tors get patients, *‘ cunjurers,” etc. 
Pages 177-180 are occupied by ‘‘ items 
relating to ‘cunjer.’” At page 172 the 
same author has a note on ‘* ‘ Seeking 
Jesus,’ a religious rite of negroes in 
Georgia.” 


Wardle (H. N.) Die Eskimos und die 


Schraube. (Globus, Brnschwg., Igor, 
LXXX, 226-227.) Discusses, with three 
text-figures, the origin of the screw- 
form spear-shafts, etc., of the Eskimo, 
about which, in previous numbers of 
Globus, v. Buchwald, v. den Steinen, 
Krause, etc., had written. The author 
believes that much can be said in favor 
of the independent discovery of the 
screw-principle by the Eskimo. The 
fact that all their known ‘‘ screws” are 
“lefts”? may be explained by their 
‘* having had centuries before the com- 
ing of the white man (and the possi- 
bilities of subsequent acculturation) 
every day beneath their eyes a marked 
example of a ‘left’ screw—viz, the 
horn of the narwhal.” 


Wintemberg (W. J.) Drills and drill- 


ing methods of the Canadian In- 
dians. (Reliquary, London, Igor, VIII, 
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Wintemberg—Continued, 
262-266.) Treats briefly, with 22 text- 
figures, of pump-drills, stemmed drills, 
double-pointed drills, etc., in use among 
the Indians of Ontario. 


Woodward (C. W.) What shall be 
taught in an Indian school? (So. Work- 
man, Hampton, Va., Ig0I, XXX, 429- 
435.) General discussion. Author 
holds that ‘‘ the school and all that it 
contains must be within the circle of 
Indian sympathies,” and the training 
‘* of sucha simple and practical charac- 
ter as towin the approval of the Indian 
people.”” Moreover ‘‘the course of 
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study, text-books, and manual features 
of the schools of Boston or Detroit are 
out of place in an Indian community.” 
The inspiration of Indian life and the 
virtues of Indian character should be 
the core of text-books for the Indian, 
Education of the child should take place 
among its own people and not away 
from them. 


Zelizko (J. V.) Einige weitere Nach- 
trige zur Geophagie. (Sitzgber. d. 
anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1900, 205.) 
Notes on the occurrence of earth-eating 
among the Otomacs of Venezuela and 
the half-breeds in the region of Urbana, 
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Indian Words, Personal Names, and Place-names in New 
Jersey.—In the Mew Fersey Archives, vol. Xx1, recently published by 
the State of New Jersey, and consisting of abstracts of the official rec- 
ords of New Jersey, principally relating to land transfers prior to 1703, 
special pains have been taken to give every Indian personal name and 
place-name found in the records. The result is that 142 Indian land- 
owners and 237 places having Indian names are mentioned. Quite a 
number of the place-names are evidently personal names. In many 
cases the Indian place-names are followed in the records by English 
interpretations. Many English place-names, such as “The Rounda- 
bout,” ‘‘ The Turnabout,” and the like, are evidently translations of the 
Indian appellations. These lists of 379 personal and place-names 
(which are grouped together under two heads in the index to the vol- 
ume) must be helpful in the study of the Lenape dialect of the Algon- 
quian language, and are worthy of being reproduced. In the writer’s 
Indians of New F ersey an attempt has been made to interpret about 
fifty local Indian place-names in northern New Jersey ; there is also 
given an officially correct transcription of the “ Indian Interpreter,” a 
list of 267 Indian words and phrases, with their translations, as entered 
in the Salem (N. J.) Town Records in 1684; and in the index to the 
same work there are listed 261 Indian words and phrases in use in New 
Jersey. 

In the following list of Indian personal names I have added a large 
number that were omitted by the person who made the transcripts for 
the volume of the Mew Fersey Archives noted above, and have made 
additions from other sources. Thus, the list foots up 288 names. But 
about 35 of these are evidently different forms of writing the same 
name. There are left about 250 different names of Indians of New 
Jersey prior to about 1710. They are arranged here in alphabetical 
order, for convenience of reference and comparison. The figures im- 
mediately after most of the names indicate the page in volume xx! of 
the Archives where the name may be found in print. Other printed 
sources are indicated in other cases. Where no reference is given, the 
names have been taken directly from the records in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Trenton. Where the dates are prior to 1665 
it may be safely inferred that the scriveners who wrote the deeds were 
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Dutch, and the pronunciation of the names accordingly should be after 
the Dutch manner. In many cases where deeds were given for lands 
in Monmouth, Middlesex, and Somerset counties, the writers were also 
probably Dutch. The name of Ockanickon, a famous old Indian of 
Burlington, who died about 1690, and is buried in Friends’ Burying 
Ground at Burlington, appears as a part of several names in this list. 
Of course liberal allowance has to be made for the difficulty the first 
scriveners experienced in reducing to writing the names of the Indian 
landowners, for the errors of the clerks who recorded the deeds, and 
for the troubles of the latest transcribers in interpreting the often al- 
most indecipherable writing in the records. On the whole, however, 
this list is an approximately accurate record of the names of the Indians 
in question. I hope those who are competent will attempt a transla- 
tion of these names, which will no doubt be suggestive and valuable. 


ABOZAWERAMUD, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. With eleven other ‘* Indian pro- 
prietors,” for a tract on Mattawang or Millstone river, extending to Pameta- 
pake, opposite Staten island. 

ACKITOAUW (Winfield gives his name as Kikitoauw) and Aiarouw, Virginians, 
‘inhabitants and joint owners,” for themselves and three other proprietors. 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630, for Ahasimus and the peninsula Aressick (Jersey 
City).—Winfield, Hist. Hudson County,15; N. Y. Col. Docs., Xi, 2; Lndians 
of N. F., 102. 

AHTAHKONES, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. With five other ‘‘ Indian sacka- 
mackers,” for land at falls of the Delaware (Trenton). 

ALLOWAYES, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. With six others (Indians), for tract 
of land on Game or fforcus creek, Delaware river, Cannahockinck creek, adjoin- 
ing the land of Chohanzick. 

ANAREN, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. With five other Indians, for tract called 
Meghgectecock, between Hackingsack and Pissawack rivers (New Barbadoes 
Neck). 

APAHON (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT, 

APAUKO, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See SAKAMOY. 

APINAMOUNG. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

APPAMANKAOGH, 2. Indian deed, Dec. 26, 1657. Mattano and Appamankaogh, for 
land west of the mouth of Raritan river. 

APPERINGUES, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES, 

AROORHIKAN, ARACKQUIAAKSIN, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

ARROMEAUW and two others, *‘ inhabitants and joint owners.” Indian deed, July 12, 
1630, for Hobocan Hacking (Hoboken and vicinity).—Winfield, Hist, Hudson 
County, 13; N. Y. Col. Docs., x1, 1; Lndians of N. F., 102. 

ARRORICKAN and two others. Indian deed, April 9, 1679, for the Saddle River tract. 
—Indians of N. F., 110. 

ASSEMAHAMAN, OSHEMAHAMAN, alias John, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See 
SAKAMOY. 

ASSOWAKON, ‘‘ sachem of Tappan,” and ten others, on behalf of Sesnigkam, Whinsis, 
Sewapierinom, and Onsrag, owners; thirteen others are named, apparently as 
witnesses, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671; land at Haverstraw, ‘‘ reaching 
inland to Metassin creek and Hackensack river.” 

ATTAHISSHA (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

AUSPEAKAN and two others, ‘tof Nolletquesset or Shark river,’ 168. Indian deed, 
July 25, 1689, for tract ‘‘ between the Pine bridge and Shark river in Mon- 
mouth county going west of Pequodlenoyock hill.” 

AWEHAM, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE. 

AWHEHON (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 
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AWISHAM, ‘‘alias Captain John,” 639. Indian deed, June 16, 1703, for tract ‘‘ on 
the main branch of Salem creek and Hugh Hutchings’ run,” etc. 

AYAMANUGH (a squaw), in Indian deed, May 19, 1710, See MEMERESCUM. 

BARRENACH, agreement, Dec. —, 1663. See MATANoo, 

BaWAGTOONS (a witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

BoMOKAN, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658; with seven other Indians, for land on the 
west side of North river, from Wiehacken to Constable’s Hoeck. 

CACANAKQUE, in Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

CaMoINs (Winfield gives it as Cauwins, which is improbable), Indian deed, Nov. 22, 
1630. See ACKITOAUW, 

CANANDUs and three others, of Essex county, 73. For a tract on Nolum Mehegam or 
Wawhahewany creek near Stephen Osburn’s land, along the Minisink path and 
Wikakike creek ; also for a tract near Piscataway Bound brook. 

CAPTAMIN, in Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

CAPATAMINE, 18. Indian deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72. With fourothers. For the Berry 
patent, from Capt. Sandford’s up Pasagack river, five rods beyond Warepeake 
run, thence across to Hackensack river. 

CAPETEHAM, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678 ; Capteham Peeters, witness 
to the Indian deed for Newark in 1667 ; a landowner near Lodi in 1671 ; Cap- 
tahem, ‘‘ Indian sachem and chief,” in 1679 ; Capesteham, ‘‘a sackamaker of 
Hackensack,” 1678.—JZndians of N. ¥., 110. 

CAPONEAOCONEAON, and two others, ‘‘ Indian owners,” 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 
1700, for tract in Monmouth county, on N. side of Doctor’s creek, along same 
to Province line, F. to John Baker, N. E. to Cattail brook, to Day island, etc. 

Capt. JOHN, 639. ‘‘ Awisham, alias Capt. John.” See AWISHAM. 

CARSTANGH (KARSTANGH, KASTANGH), a Hackensack chief, in 1660, 1663, and 1664. 
—N. Y. Col. Docs., X11, 180; Indians of N. F., 106, 107, 108. 

CELELEMOND, 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 1700. See CAPONEAOCONEAON. 

CHECHANAHAM, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo., 1675. See MonocksEy, Mo- 
HAWKSEY. 

CoATHOWE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

ComMuNIPAW, ‘‘ chief of the Indians of Achkinkeshaky,” at the time of the Indian 
uprising in September, 1655.—V. Y. Col. Docs., xitl, 48; /ndians of N. F., 
106. 

CosECOPING, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE. 
CoTTENOCHQUE and five other Indians, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699, for land 
between Haunce Outson on Oldmans creek, Salem creek, and Piles grove. 
COWESCOMEN and two others of Staten island, 1. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664, for 

the Elizabethtown tract. 

CUAHICCON and Shenolope, sachems of Changororas. Indian deed, June 10, 1677, 
for land at Changororas (Monmouth county). 

CUTTENOQUOH, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See COTTENOCHQUE, MAN- 
HAUXETT. 

EpGuqurs, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

EKENEREHIM, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

ELALIE, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See TALLQUAPIE. 

Eris, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681, See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

ENCHEIM, 2._ Indian deed, March 28,1651. ‘‘ Mattano, his brother Neckaoch and 
brother-in-law Encheim,” for tract opposite Staten island, south of Raritan 
river, westerly to the Great creek or Wakonabeck. 

ENEQUETE, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. ‘*Peanto alias Enequete” and four 
others, *‘ Indian sackamackers,” for ‘‘ the land along Dellaware river between 
Rankokus creek on the north, and Timber creek on the south.” 

Escuapous (or ESCHAPOUSE) and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681. To 
Cornelius Longfeild, s. side of Raritan (New Brunswick). Another deed, Feb. 
26, 1683-84, page 57, from same to same, for land similarly situated. 

ESCHARCK and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681. See EsCHAPoUS. 

ESCHARECEK and three others, 57. Indian deed, Feb. 26, 1683-84. See EscHApous. 

ESCHERECK and two others. Indian deed, April 20, 1682. To Cornelius Longfeild, 
for a tract on the w. side of the Roundaboute and running up South river (near 
New Brunswick). 
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ETTHUNT, ETHOE, 573. ‘‘ Shochanam and Etthunt, Indians,” 20th d., 6th mo., 1681 
To Henry Jenjngs, for about 300 acres next to Jacob Young's, on a little creek 
(Salem county). 

GNIcKAP, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

GosQuE, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See ANAREN. 

GOTTAWAMECK (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

HAGKINSIEK (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

HAIrIsH, in Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

HAMAHEM, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.—/ndians of N. F., 110. 

HAMEMOHAKUN (signed HENEMOHOKUN). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See 
ToPHow. 

HANRAPEN. Indian deed, 1678. See MANSCHY. 

HANYAHAM (HANAYAHAMM, HANAYAHAME), 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See 
ANAREN. P. 15, Indian deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72 ; see CAPATAMINE, P, 97, 
Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686, with four others, ‘‘ Indian proprietors,” to Capt. 
John Berry, for their share of a run of water called Warepeake or Rerakanes, 
or Sadle river, of which said Berry had bought a share before. 

HAPEHUCQUOXA and Tolomhon, Indian owners, 155. Indian deed, July 19, 1703, 
for a tract along the Province line from Senpinck to Augustine Gordon’s, w. of 
Wm. Watson. 

HAYAMAKENQY, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. With nine others, for a tract on 
Hackensack river, Kovand’s land, Peskeckie creek, and Metchipakos creek. 

HEPENEMAN, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 

HiIPHOCKANOWAY and three others, ‘‘ Indian sachimakers,” 196. Indian deed, Dec. 
16, 1689, for a tract in Monmouth county, from the N. w. line of the Middle- 
town men’s land at Doctor’s creek, running into Crosswicks creek, over three 
branches of Assinpinck creek. 

HIPPOQVONNO, Indian sachamar. Indian deed, June 1, 1709, for land on the east 
side of Crosswicks creek (Monmouth county). 

HOAHAM and Quenalowmon, sachems, 156. Indian deed, Nov. 4, 1702. For tract 
from and along Rockie brook to and along Milston river as faras David Lyell’s 
and Senpink. 

HOAKEN and two others, 278. Indian deed, Sept. 12, 1697. For ‘‘ one barrel of 
cider, five poynts of rum, two shillings,” all the tract on Manasquan river, 
adjoining Richard Hartshorne. 

HoeEHAM and four others, sackimackers, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688, to Adlord 
Bowde, on behalf of Gov' Daniel Coxe, for tract on the N. branch of the Rari- 
tan, down said branch to the road from Delaware falls to New York, s. to 
Thomas Budd’s line, over the Stony hills on the £. side of Milstone river, thence 
N. W. and s, w. to beginning. 

Houam, Teptaomun, and other sackimackers, 422. Indian deed, March 30, 1688, 
to Adlord Bowde, for Governour Daniel Coxe, for tract on Shabbicunck creek 
on the road to New York, three miles from falls of Dellaware river (Trenton), 
N. along Thomas Budd, past Menapenason to the mouth of Laocolon creek 
above Mecokin’s wigwam, thence down along the Dellaware to 2 miles above 
the Falls mills, thence E. to Shabbicunck creek. 

HOUGHAME, 168. Indian deed, July 25, 1689. See AUSPEAKAN. 

HuGHoNn and Lumoseecon, sachems, 143. Indian deed, May 8, 1689, for a tract be- 
tween Cranberry brook and Milston river, York road and Thomas Budd. 

ICHCHEPE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

IROOSEEKE, 65. Indian deed, April 3, 1678. Seaheppee and Irooseeke, sachems, to 
Jacob Truax (of Middletown). Also Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1686. See ABOZA- 
WERAMUD. 

IRRAMGEN (a witness), 17. Indian deed, May Ig, 1971. See ASSOWAKON. 

IRRAMIGKIM, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

ISHAVEKAK and two others, ** Middiesex County Indians,” 73. Indian deed, March 
20, 1684-85. For a tract on South river, running six miles along it to Thomas 
Lawrence’s land. 

JACKICKON, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See ENEQUETE. 

JAIAPAGH, sachem of Mininssing, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. See TAEPAN. 
(Yawpaw is the name of a place near Pompton.) 
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Jaxomts, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MoLHunT. 

JANATAN and five others, chief sachems of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 
1677, for land between the two Hopp rivers (Monmouth county). 

‘AN CLAAS, Indian, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 
JANICKCOOH (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 
JAPHOME (or TAPHOME), in Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM. 
KAGKENNIP, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN. 

KARSTANGH, see CARSTANGH. 

KATAMAS, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See ENEQUETE. 

KEKROPPAMANT, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES. 

KEKSAMEGHN, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

KENARENAWACK, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See ANAREN. 

KEPANOOCKONICKON, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HOEHAM. 

KEROMACK, KEROMACKE, sachem, and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681 ; 
see EscHapous. Page 57, Indian deed, Feb. 26, 1683-84; see ESCHAPOUSE. 
See QUEREMACK. 

KEssHUWICON, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

KEWIGHAHAM (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

KIGHEWIGWOM [Query: A?che wigwam = ‘‘big house”’], 560. Indian deed, Dec. 
12, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE. 

KNATSCIOSAN, witness to Indian deed of July 11, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. Wounded 
a Dutchman at Bergen in 1678.—Jndians of NV. F., 110. 

KnosHicoway. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TAPHAOW, 

KonyurinG. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TAPHAOW. 

KovanD, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. The tract bounds 
on ‘* Kovand’s land.” He is one of the grantors, also. 

LUMOSEECON, 143. Indian deed, May 8, 1699. See HuGHon. 

MACHIERICK Hi1rocK, Tospecsmick, Wennaminck Keckquennen, sachems of Hoppe- 
mense, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665, for the Hoppemense tract between two 
creeks, over against Anthony Breyant (Salem county). 

MACHPETUSKE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

MACKQUINAKHIM (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

MAHAWKSEY, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675; see ALLOWAYES, See MOHOCKSEY. 

MAHGPETA (signed MAHAGPETA). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See ToPHOW. 

MAHOMECUM, alias King Charles, cousin (nephew) of Nenacutton, 513. Indian 
deed, April 11, 1697, for a tract at the seaside on the w. side of the bay, N. w. 
of Little Egg harbor, called Amintonck. 

MAMUSTOME, in Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

MANAMOWAONE, I. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664. See COWESCOMEN. 

MANAWAYRUM. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

MANDENARK, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.—Jndians of N. F., 110. 

MANHAUXETT, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1693, for a tract between Cohannsick creek 
and Morris river, beginning at the head of Cohannzic, etc. 

MANICKOPON, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MOLHUNT. 

MANOKY, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.—/ndians of N. F., 110. 

MANSCHY and four others, ‘‘ sackamakers of Hackensack.” Indian deed, 1678, for 
lands in Bergen county (?).—Jludians of NV. F., 110. 

MANSEIM, p. 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—/ndians of N. F., 112. See TAEPAN,. 

MANUMIE, see NUMMI. 

MAQUAINCKE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

MARCHAUT, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See TALLQUAPIE. 

MARENAW, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 

MASKAINAPULIG. Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM. 

MasTER THomas, ‘‘ Indian king of Stepson’s island” (off Cape May, now sub- 
merged), 505. Indian deed, July 10, 1694, for said island, between Cedar 
Hamocke and Morrices river. 

MATANOO and seven others, ‘‘ chiefs and owners of the land in the Newesinghs,” 
Agreement, Dec. —, 1663, to sell only to the Director-General and Council of 
New Netherlands.—W. Y. Coll. Docs., X11, 314-316; Zndians of N. F., tor. 

MATCHUES (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

MATSKATH (Winfield gives it as Wathkath, which is an impossible reading in Dutch). 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See ACKITOAUW. 
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MATTANO, 1. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664. He is called Matteno, a ‘‘ chief of the 
Staten Island and Nayack (on Long island) savages,” in 1664.—.V. V. Col, 
Docs., XU, 386.—Lndians of N. F., 108. 

MATTANO, 2. Indian deed, March 28, 1651. See ENCHEIM. 

MAUNDICON, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MOLHUNT. 

MAYAWAYKUM. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM, 

MECHAT, agreement, Dec. —, 1663. See MATANOO. 

MECOKIN’s Wigwam, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HOHAM, NEcOKIN, 

MEJAWAPAPIN (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

MELLINGHPERIM (MESSINGPEJIM), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Asso. 
WAKON. 

MEMERESCUM, ‘‘ sole sachem of all the nations of Indians” on Remopuck river and 
on the w. and E. branches thereof on Sadle, Pasqueck, Narashunk, and Hack- 
insack rivers, and Tapaan, with six other Indians. Indian deed, May 19, 1710, 
for the upper parts of the present Passaic and Bergen counties. Also Indian 
deed, Nov. 18. 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

MEMEWOCKAN, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN. 

MEMMES SCYTHEYPOEY, sachem, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAma- 
KENO. 

MENARHOJONDOO. Agreement, Dec. —, 1663. See MATANOO, 

MENDAWACK, in Indian deed, 1678. See MANSCHY. 

MENDENMASS, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 

MENGOOTECUS, *‘ Indian proprietor,” 516. Indian deed, April 1, 1694, for tract on 
the N. w. of the s. branch of Pesainck river, above the upper falls, between 
Pequanock river and Seneconock river. 

MERICKANAIPUGH. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM., 

MESEKOPPE, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 

ANATAN, 

TS cg 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

METAPPIS, 196. Indian deed, Dec. 16, 1689. See HiptOcKANOWAY. 

METTATOCH, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 

METTECHMAHON, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO, 

MINDOWASHWEN, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See CANANDUS. 

MOCHANHAN, Wiquales, Quanalem, Indians of Monmouth county, 310. Indian deed 
to John Reid for a tract at the mouth of North brook in Rockie brook. 
MOCKHANGHAN and three others, *t Fast Jersey Indians,’’ 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 
1696, to John Reid, of Hortencie, for the land about Manalapan from the 

mouth of Mount brook up Manalapan river to Welch brook, etc. 

MoGquack, in Indian deed, April 9, 1679. See ARRORICKAN, 

MOHAWKSEY and five others, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo., 1675. 

MOoHOCcKsEY, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 27, 1677. See APPERINGUES. And see 
MOHAWKSEY, p. 559. Indian deed, 6th of 12th mo., 1675-76, for the land 
called Little and Great Cohanzick (Salem). 

MOHOWUQVANDE (signed MOKOWUQUANDO). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See 
Toprnow. 

MOHUSCOWUNGIE, Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TAPHAOW. 

MOouHvutTT, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo., 1675. See MOHAWKSEY, MOHOCKSEY. 

MoKOWvuQuUANDO. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Topuow. 

MOLHUuNT and six other Indian sackimackers, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688, for 
a tract from and along Cohansick creek to Oldman’s creek, to Timber creek, 
thence to a river running into Little Egg harbor, thence to Dellaware bay at 
Stephant’s isle, etc. 

MONOUCKKOMEN, alias Mr. Tom, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See SAKAMOY. 

NACHOLAS, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See TALLQUAPIE. 

NACKPUNCK, 97. Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686. ‘‘ Weighrerens (on behalf of Nack- 
punck),” and others. See H1ANAYAHAME. Nachpunk is the name of a swamp 
in the s. E. portion of Wayne township, which is drained by Nachpunk brook 
into Singack river. In 1898 I was retained to draft an act of the Legislature, 
incorporating the Borough of Totowa, and the name of this brook was given to 
me as one of the points in the boundary. I had no recollection of ever meeting 
with the name, and assumed it to be Dutch, and so wrote it Naaktpunkt— 
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‘bare point” -—in the act (Zaws, 1898, p. 98). ‘This explanation is given for 
the benefit of some future student. While writing this note, I am informed by 
a native of Wayne township, seventy years of age, that he always understood 
from the ‘** old people” that Nachpunk — and thus he pronounced the word, as 
in German or in Dutch—was an Indian name. The swamp in question is 
about 5 miles Ss. W. of the Paterson city hall. The mouth of Saddle river, in 
which the Indian Nackpunk was interested, is about 5 miles s. FE. of the city 
hall. It is possible that the Indian referred to may have removed his wigwam 
from Saddle river to the swamp, afterward called Nachpunk, but it was not an 
attractive place for the location of even a wigwam. 

NANHOOSING, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES. 

NapEAM, in Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

NeckaocH, 2. Indian deed, March 28, 1651. See ENCHEIM. 

Necokin’s Wigwam, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HoHAM. 

NecoMIs, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. See ALLOWAYES, 

NECOSSHEBESCO (a squaw), 5=9. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. ‘* Necomis and his 
mother Necos-hebesco.’””’ See ALLOWAYES. 

NESKILANITY (NESKIGLAWIT, MEK:QUAM or NESKEGLAT), 230. Indian deed, June 
6, 1695.—/naians of N. J , 112. See TAEPGAN. 

NESKORHOCK, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See ISHAVEKAK. 

NEWEMAPEE, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See CANANDUS. 

NewsEG®, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo, 1675. See MOHAWKSEY, MOHOCK- 
SEY. 

Nummi, MANUMIE, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See SAKAMOY. 

OKANISHKON, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES. 

OKEYMAN, 639. Indian deed, June 16, 1703. See AWISHAM, 

OLOMOSECUNCK, 196. Indian deed, Dec. 16, 1689. See HIPHOCKANOWAY. 

ONAGEPUNK (ONAGAPONK), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—/ndians of N./., 
112, See TAEPGAN. 

ONATAGH, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

OnsraGciM, 17. Indian deed, May Ig, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

OrAGNAP, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—/ndians of N. J., 112. See TARPGAN. 

OraTAMIN, a chief of the Hackensacks in 1649.—M. Y. Col. Docs., X11, 25; “/ndians 
of N. J., TOS. 

ORATAMIN, ‘*sachem of the savages living at Achkinheshacky”’ (Hackensack), party 
toa treaty of peace with the Dutch, April 22, 1643.—. Y. Col. Docs., xt, 
14; /ndians of N. J., 104. 

Oratramy, ‘chief of Achkinkehacky,” with Pacham and Pennekeek, parties to a 
treaty with the Dutch, in 1645.—V. Y. Col, Docs., x1, 25; Indians of N. /., 
105. 

OratAn, sachem of Hackensack, 8. Patent, June 24, 1669, to Mrs Sarah Kiersted, 
for a neck of land given to her by Oratan, the sachem of Hackensack, lying 
between Hackensack river and Overpecks creek, 2260 acres. Quite an extended 
biographical sketch of this chief is given in /vdians of N. J., 104-109. He is 
also called Oratam, Oratamy, Oratamin, Oraten. 

OuTRAPO (signed OURAPAKOMUN). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TAPHAOW. 

OWRAMOKON, OURAMOKON. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TopHow. 

PAAKEK (or PAAKEK SIEKAAK, or PAAKLI SEKAAK), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 
1695.—/ndians of N. J., 112. See TAEPGAN. 

PACHEM, ‘‘a crafty man” of the Hackensacks, who urged the Indians to a general 
massacre early in 1643.—V. ¥. Col. Docs., V, 8; Indians of N. J., 104. See 
ORATAMY. 

PaJPEMOOR, ‘‘ brother to and reputed by Pajpemoor,” etc. Agreement, Dec., 1663. 
See MATANOO. 

PaMA CorNk, 278. Indian deed, Sept. 12, 1697. See HOAKEN. 

PAMEHELETT, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See ISHAVEKAK. 

PASACHYNoM. Agreement, Dec., 1663. See MATANOO. 

PASSAKEGKEY (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

PawMerop, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See ISHAVEKAK, 

PAYHICKEN, 278. Indian deed, Sept. 12, 1697. See HOAKEN, 

PAYMELL. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TAPHAOW. 
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PAYWARREN, of Somerset county, 130. Indian deed, Aug. 14, 1688. For land on 
Hollands brook and Raraton river. 

PEANTO, ‘‘ alias ENEQUETE.” See ENEQUETE. 

' PECKAONUS (PECKCANOUSE, PERKAONUS), 51,57. Indian deeds, Oct. 17, 1681, April 
20,1682, Feb. 26, 1683-84. See ESCHAPOUS. 

PEERORE, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 
JANATAN. 

PENNEKECK, “‘ the chief behind the Col” (in the neighborhood of Communipaw), the 
principal Indian speaker at a conference with the Dutch in 1649.—J. Y. Col, 
Docs., X11, 25; Jndians of N. J., 105. ‘* Chief of the Indians of Achkinke- 
shaky,” at the time of the Indian uprising in Sept., 1655.—V. Y. Col. Docs., 
xl, 48; Zudians of N. J., 106. 

PERAWAE. Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

PEREWYN, ‘‘ lately chosen sachem of ye Hackingsack, Tappan and Staten Island In- 
dians,” in August, 1669.—M. Y. Col. Docs., x11, 428 ; ndians of N. F., 109. 

PERNPATH, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

PETHEATUS, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES, 

PEWERIGHWEIWGHEN (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon, 

PIERWIM, ‘‘ ye Sachem of Pau ” (Pavonia, now part of Jersey City), witness to Indian 
deed of July 11, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

PIEWECHERENOES, ‘‘alias Hans, the Savage.” Agreement, Dec., 1663. See 
MATANOO, 

PojrpeEMooR. Agreement, Dec., 1663. See MATANOO. 

PowanrTa?Plis, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD., 

PREAKAE, 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 1700. See CAPONEAOCONEAON. 

PYAHICKEN, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See MOCKHANGHAN. 

QuaAHICK, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 
JANATAN, 

QUANALAM, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See MOCKHANGHAN, 

QUENALOWMON, 156. ‘‘ Hoaham and Quenalowmon, sachems.” Indian deed, Nov, 
4, 1702. See HOAHAM. 

QUEREMACK, Eschereck, ayd Peckcanouse, 51. Indian deed, April 20, 1682; see 
ESCHERECK. Queremack, sachem, 57. To Capt. Henry Greenland, for 80 
acres E. S. E. of the Roundabout. See KEROMACK. 

QUIATEMANS, 639. Indian deed, June 16. 1703. See AWISHAM. 

QUISHIVE, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE. 

RALJOLIN, RA GOLEN. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

RAWANTAQUES (RAWANTAGWAS). Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM. 

RAWAUTAQWAYWOAHG. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

RAWTOM, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. 

RemMatTapP, ‘‘chief of the Indians,” 1. Indian deed, August 5, 1650, for lands, 
bays, creeks, and rivers, called Kaonmoes, etc., on the s. side in the bay of 
North river. 

RENNOWIGHWAN, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See ENEQUETE. 

ROMASICKAMEN, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HorHam. 

ROoKHAM (see WICKWAM), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—/ndians of N. F., 
See TAEPGAN. 

RUMASHEKAH, 73. Indian deed, March 20, 1684-85. See ISHAVEKAK. 

SACCATOREY, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. See ALLOWAYES. 

SACKWOMECK. Indian deed, 1630. See ARROMEAUW. 

SAGHKOW, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See BoMOKAN, 

SAGTEW, 17. Indian deed, May Ig, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

SAKAMOY, SAQUEMOY, ‘‘and other Indian sackimackers,” 424. Indian deed, April 
30, 1688, to Adlord Bowde, for Gov. Daniel Coxe, tract from Stephants creek 
on the N. side of Dellaware bay to Petequeick creek or nixt creek, w. of Little 
Egg harbor, etc. 

SAMES, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN. 

SEAHEPPEE and Irooseke, sachems, 65. Indian deed, April 3, 1678, to Jacob Truax 
for a certain tract of land (probably in Monmouth county). 

SEKAPPIE, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See ENEQUETE. 

SESNIGKAM, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 
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SessoM. Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. ; 

SEWAPIERINOM, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See AssOWAKON. 

SEWECBROMB, 74. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See CANANDUS. 

SEWEGGKAMIN, ‘‘ alias Hans Weghwewarim,’’ 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See 
ASSOWAKON. 

SHACANUM, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo., 1675. See MOHAWKSEY, MOHOCK- 


SEY. 
SHAPPEARA, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 
SHAPUNDAQUEHO, 73. Indian deed, March 20, 1684-85. See ISHAVEKAK. 
SHENOLAPE (SHENOLOPE), sachem of Changororas. Indian deed, June 10, 1677; see 

CuaHIccon. Indian deed, August 12, 1677; see JANATAN. 

SHERIKHAM and eleven others. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709, for the Ramapo tract, 
in the N. part of the present Bergen and Passaic counties. 

SHOCHANAM, 573. Indian deed, 20th of 6th mo., 1681. See ErTHUNT. 

SicKAJO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MOLHUNT. 

SIEKAAK (see PAAKEK), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—Jndians of N. F., 112. 
See TAEPGAN. 

SIPHAM. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

SIPHEME (SIPHAM). Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM. 

SuccoLANA, 440. Indian deed, June 4, 1683. See MANHAUXETT, 

SupA PATONARUM, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABOZAWERAMUD. 

SWANAMEMIGH (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

SWEIKKON, SQUEKKON, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See SAKAMOY. 

SYCAKESKA. Agreement, Dec. —, 1663. See MATANOO. 

TAEPAN, TAEPGAN, TAPGAN, and ten others, sachems of Mininssing, 230. Indian 
deed, June 6, 1695, for extensive tracts at and near Pompton, 

TAGHQUEKOM, 17. Indian deed, May 1g, 1671. See ASSOWAKON,. 

TALLQUAPIE, TOLLQUAPIE, and three others, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701, for 
tract on E. side of the N, branch of Rariton river, along Machcopoiken’s land, 
N. W. to the mountains above Pechpeck and £. along the mountains to the 
Blew hills. 

TAMACK, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668; see ANAREN. P. 18, TAMAGE, Indian 
deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72 ; see CAPATAMINE. 

TANTAQUA, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668; see ANAREN. P. 18, Indian deed, Feb. 
28, 1671-72; see CAPATAMINE. P. 97, Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686; see 
HANAYAHAME. 

TANTEGUAS, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.—Jndians of N. F., 110. 

TAPASHITO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MOLHUNT. 

TAPHAOW (signature TOPHOW), and eleven others. Indian deed, August 13, 1708. 

TAPHOME, Indian deed, 1710. See MEMERESCUM. 

TATAMECKHO, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 27, 1677. See APPERINGUES. 

TAWACKHACHI (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

TAWAGKIS (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

TEKWAPPO. Indian deed, 1630. See ARROMEAUW. 

TEPTAOPAMUN, 422. Indian deed, March 30, 1688. See HoHAM. 

TESSIOCON, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MoLHUNT. 

THERINQUES, I, Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN. 

TIPTAOPAMAN, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HOEHAM, 

TOLOMHON, 155. Indian deed, July 19, 1703. See HAPEHUCQUOXA. 

TOPHEOM. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM. 

Torocuo, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gthmo. 1675. See MOHAWKSEY, MOHOCKSEY. 

TOSPECSMICK, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665. See MACHIERICK HITOCK. 

TouwITHWITCH, Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM, 

VEVENUTTING, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HOEHAM. 

WAKAGHSHUM (not in body of deed, but signed). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See 
TopPHow. 

WALLAMMASSEKAMAN, 173. Indian deed, April 6, 1687. See WANAMASOA. 

WAMESANE, Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

WANAMASOA, Wallammassekaman, and Waywinotunce, chief sachems, 173.  In- 
dian deed, April 6, 1687. For a tract within the branches of a great pone (?) 
called Ulickaquecks, N. Thomas Potter and Samuel White, F. the pone, Ss. a 
brook, w. a line of marked trees. (? Monmouth county.) 
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WAPAMUCK, the sakamaker, and nine other Indians ‘* now belonging to Hakinsack.” 
Indian deed for Newark, July 11, 1667.—Newark Town Records, 278-280 : In. 
dians of N. F., 109. 

WAPARENT. Indian deed, May 19,1710; see MEMERESCUM. Indian deed, Noy, 
18, 1709; see SHERIKHAM, 

WappPaAPPEN, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN, 

WAWEIAGIN, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—Jndians of N. F., 112. See 
TAFPGAN, 

WAWENOTONG, 196. Indian deed, Dec. 16, 1689. See HIPHOCKANOWay, 

WayMoTE, Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1077. See JANATAN, 

WAYWEENOTAN, 168. Indian deed, July 25, 1689. See AUSPEAKAN. 

WAYWINOTUNCE, 173. Indian deed, April 0, 1687. See WANAMASOA. 

WECAPROKIKAN. Indian deed, 1667. See WAPAMUCK. 

WEGHWEWENIN, HANS, 17. Indian deed, May 1671. See ASsowakon, 

WEGWAPEHAKIN (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

WEIGHRERENS (on behalf of Nackpunck), 97. Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686. See 
HANAYAHAME, 

WENAMICK, sackamacar of the land on the s. side of Delaware river over against New 
Castle, 4. Indian deed, July 20, 1666, for a parcel of land along said river from 
the creek, ‘ this side of Sofe (?) Johnson to the other side of the west creek,” 
(Salem county.) 

WENNAMINCK KECKQUENNEN, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665. See MACHIERICK 

WESKEAKITT, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES, 

WEWENATOKWEE, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See BOMOKAN. 

WEYARAWAGHHEYN (WEYARA WAGHEUM). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Tap- 
HAOW. 

Wuinsis, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

WickwaM (or WICKWAM ROOKHAM), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695.—J/ndians 
of N. F., 112. See TAEPGAN. 

WICKWELA, Indian sachem in East Jersey, 147. Indian deed, April 29, 1702, for a 
tract on Cranberry creek, in Middlesex county, half a mile below the post-road 
bridge. This Indian (whose name is given variously as Wequalia, We-queh-a-lah, 
We-quah-a-lah, Weequohela, Weequoehela, Weequehelah, Wickwela, Wick- 
quaylas, Wickawela, Wikgavlas, Wikquaylas, etc.,) was in 17¢9 called upon by 
the Governor and Council of New Jersey to conduct a party of Indians against 
Canada. He lived on South river in fine style, cultivated an extensive farm, 
had cattle, horses, and negroes, and furnished his house in English fashion, 
‘* He dined with Governors and other great men, and behaved well.” He 
finally quarrelled with his neighbor, Capt. John Leonard, about the right to some 
land, and shot him, for which he was hanged, June 30, 1727. See /ndians of 
N. F.. 144-149. 

WICKWELA, Indian sachem, 156. Indian deed, July 1, 1703. For land in Middlesex 
county, from the bridge over Kockie brook on the post-road to Milston river, 
along the same to David Lyell’s, along the same to Assinpink brook, up the 
brock to the post road, along the same to beginning. 

WIGHKOKENMI (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

WIKGAYLAS, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See MOCKHANGHAN. 

WIKQUAYLAS, Indian sachem of part of East Jersey, 150. Indian deed, June 3, 1701, 
for tracts near Manalapan. 

WinyM (Winfield gives itas Mingm). Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See ACKITOAUW. 

WITTAMACKPAO, 97. Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686. See HANAYAHAME, 

WoOGGERMAHAMECK. Indian deed, April 9, 1679. See ARRORICKAN. 

YOUTHSEN (?) (a witness). Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

NELSON. 


Anthropological Collections of Yale University Museum.— 
Dr Paul Ehrenreich, of Berlin, Germany, recently made an extended 
tour in this country for the special purpose of studying museums of 
anthropology. An account of his observations and impressions appears 
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in Heft 1 of the Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, 1900." The fourteen museums 
and collections visited by Dr Ehrenreich, and described by him as the 
“most important in the United States,” are: Mew York, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. PAzladelphia, (a) Free Museum of Science and 
Art; (b) Academy of Sciences. Washington, (a) United States National 
Museum; (b) Smithsonian Institution. Cambridge, Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. Sa/em, Essex Institute. Chicago, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. San Francisco, (a) California Academy of Sciences; (b) 
The Museum in the Golden Gate Park, established in 1893. S¢ Louis, 
Museum of the Historical Society. Cincinnati, Art Museum, including 
rich ethnological and prehistoric collections. Ovraidi, The Voth collec- 
tion. Pasadena, Mrs Lowe’s collection. 

Dr Ehrenreich’s chief reason for publishing his impressions is that 
they “might be of service to others who intend to travel in the United 
States.” He has done an important service, not only to foreign travel- 
ers in America, but also to our own countrymen. Dr Ehrenreich does 
not claim that his list of American museums is complete. It may be 
taken for granted that he knew nothing of the anthropological collec- 
tions at the Yale University Museum, or he would have stopped at New 
Haven on his way from New York to Boston. Motives similar to those 
which prompted the German savant’s publication give reason for a brief 
description of collections of considerable importance in New Haven. 

The anthropological collections of Yale University Museum have 
been accumulating for more than thirty years and owe their existence 
almost wholly to the foresight and liberality of the late Prof. O. C. 
Marsh. They comprise from 15,000 to 18,000 specimens, representing, 
geographically, thirty-six states and territories, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines; Africa, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Bougainville islands, British 
Guiana, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Congo Free State, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, England, Fiji islands, France, Germany, Greece, Greenland, 
Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Java, Malay peninsula, Mexico, 
Navigator islands, New Guinea, New Zealand, North Pacific, Northwest 
coast, Norway, Panama, Peru, Samoa, Sweden, Turkey, West Indies, 
and Yucatan. The greater part of the material is archeological. The 
antiquities from Central America alone number over 3000 specimens, 
the most important being fifty-three gold ornaments from the Province 
of Chiriqui, several stone statues, and unusually fine specimens of 
ancient ceramic art. The collection of Missouri pottery, more than a 


' “Mittheilungen iiber die wichtigsten ethnographischen Museen der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-America.” 
* The Voth collection now belongs to the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. See 


this journal, vol. 1, p. 394; vol. 2, p. 261. 
AM. ANTH., N.S, 4.—13. 
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thousand pieces in all, is one of the largest and best in the country, 
Among the Mexican antiquities may be mentioned an ancient “ calendar 
stone” of great value, obsidian and other stone masks, a carved stone 
yoke representing a frog, jade ornaments, stone and terra cotta statues 
and figurines. A representative collection from the Quaternary and 
cavern deposits of western Europe, the Swiss lake-dwellings, and the 
shell-heaps and dolmens of Scandinavia has recently been installed. In 
respect to physical anthropology the Museum possesses several hundred 
crania, chiefly Amerindian, Hawaiian, and New Guinean, human and 
anthropoid skeletons, and a full set of laboratory instruments. The 
fairly comprehensive ethnologic series cannot be seen to advantage at 
present for lack of suitable cases, a condition which, unfortunately, 
affects all the collections. Notwithstanding limitations of this nature, 
those in charge will gladly do all in their power to render the collections 
accessible for purposes of study. 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


Natives of the Island of Guam.—Kotzebue, who visited Guam 
in 1817, states in the narrative of his voyage that he saw only one 
couple of full-blood natives on the island,—“a picture,” he says, “ of 
how the Spaniards pacified the natives.” This statement has been 
frequently quoted, and several writers give the impression that the 
island is now peopled by a mongrel mixture of Filipinos, Caroline 
islanders, and Spanish mestizos. As a matter of fact, the greater 
part of the natives form a homogeneous people speaking the aborigi- 
nal language of the island, which has been modified to a certain extent 
by the introduction of words from the Spanish, but which retains in a 
remarkable degree its original grammatical forms and methods of con- 
struction, to which the adopted words must conform in order to express 
gender, person, number, and tense. 

Spanish, which has been the official language of the Mariannas since 
the colonization of the group by the Jesuit missionaries in 1668, is 
spoken by a majority of the natives; but there are many families who 
do not in the least understand it. In the courts an interpreter is always 
necessary, and many amusing stories are told of attempts of natives to 
make their confessions to Spanish priests unfamiliar with the Chamorro 
language. Indeed, the use of the native speech is universal in family 
life. It is safe to say that there are not two families on the island in 
which Chamorro is not the usual medium of communication. At enter- 
tainments, although Spanish is used in conversing with foreigners, when 
two sefioritas carry on a conversation together, or one member of a 
family speaks to another, it is always in Chamorro. 
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The language is interesting in possessing certain Malayan elements 
in common with the great Sawaiori group of dialects in Polynesia; but 
it differs from them radically in its grammatical forms. In the Cha- 
morro language possession is indicated by suffixes added enclitically to 
the name of the object possessed, somewhat as in the Hebrew and in 
the Papuan group of languages. Tense and number are expressed by 
interfixing particles into the body of the verb and by the reduplication 
of syllables, somewhat after the manner of the Tagalo and Visayan 
languages in the Philippines. There is no distinct form for the dual 
number of the pronoun, although the dual may be expressed by the 
form of the verb; yet, like the Malayan and Polynesian dialects, it has 
two forms for the plural of the first personal pronoun, one including 
and the other excluding the person addressed. ‘The vocabulary is dis- 
tinct from both the Philippine and the Polynesian dialects, 

The natives of Guam are descended from aboriginal inhabitants 
of the group, from Mexican soldiers and Filipinos brought to the island 
by the Spaniards, from Spaniards, and from British and French mari- 
ners who settled in the islands and married natives. It is interesting to 
find among the principal families the names Anderson, Roberts, and 
Wilson, the bearers of which are true Chamorros in heart, language, 
and manners. W. E. Sarrorp, U.S. N. 


Seneca Archeological Collection.—The Section of Archeology 
of the American Museum of Natural History has received an exchange 
from the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, consisting of a represen- 
tative collection from a village site in the southern part of Buffalo. 
This site was inhabited in historic times by the Seneca Indians, at 
whose head was the famous chief Red Jacket. In prehistoric times the 
same site was occupied by the Kah-Kwahs, another division of the Iro- 
quois people who spoke a related language and had kindred customs. 
In the early days this site was neutral ground because it was near 
a quarry of chert, the material which all tribes alike needed for mak- 
ing arrowpoints. When the Seneca, however, secured guns and no 
longer used chert-pointed arrows, they captured the site from the Kah- 
Kwahs, an event which took place early in the seventeenth century. 
The present collection was made by Mr Frederick Houghton, principal 
of one of the Buffalo schools, and is very complete. The implements 
represent both the early Seneca occupancy, down to the time when 
objects of European manufacture began to be received in trade, and that 
of the prehistoric Kah-Kwahs, and are accompanied by full information 
regarding the circumstances of their finding and their probable use. 
Har an I, SMITH. 
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The Sherman Anthropological Collection of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.—The belief that it is to the interest of anthropolo- 
gists to be. in touch with all available anthropological material is my 
excuse for calling attention to the collection purchased last July by the 
Scientific Society of Holyoke. Mr Gardner M. Sherman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who made the collection, wishing to place the re- 
sults of some twenty-five years’ work, undivided, into hands that would 
properly care for them when he could no longer do so, offered his col- 
lection at a nominal sum to the Holyoke Scientific Society. An 
invitation from the Society to look over the collection before it was 
purchased was extended to me through Mr J. T. Draper, Head of the 
Science Department of the Holyoke High School. The collection, 
which is at present housed in the High School, and in the care of Mr 
Draper, will probably be installed eventually in the new Public Library 
building, now nearing completion. 

Mr Sherman has been an indefatigable worker in the field, and has 
supplemented his own finds by exchanges and judicious purchases until 
the collection now numbers from 12,000 to 16,000 specimens. The 
material is confined almost wholly to American archeology. Arranged 
geographically, it covers Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
besides Africa, Canada, Denmark, Hawaii, and Mexico. Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Illinois, and Tennessee are the largest contributors. As might 
be expected, the Connecticut River valley is particularly well repre- 
sented. The series of forty-eight Indian pipes would compare favor- 
ably with the same number in any museum. Of gorgets, there is an 
array of about one hundred from various states. The banner-stones 
number twenty-two. Pestles measuring from 16 to 27 inches in length 
are not uncommon. 

Most of the pottery came from mounds at Clarksville, Montgomery 
county, Tennessee. An especially interesting specimen is a cooking 
pot from Erie county, New York, found with three heating stones in it. 
The collection as a whole is remarkable for the care with which every 
specimen was chosen. The purchase of such an excellent nucleus for a 
museum of anthropology places Holyoke in a most commendable posi- 
tion among cities of her class. No student of the archeology of the Con- 
necticut River valley can afford to miss seeing the Sherman collection. 

GrorGE Grant MacCurpy. 


Archeology at Phillips Academy.—As previously announced 
in these pages, Phillips Academy, of Andover, Mass., has recently es- 
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tablished a department of archeology with an endowment fund sufficient 
to conduct the work which it has immediately planned, to build a 
museum, etc. The young men of the school are interested, there 
already being twenty-seven in the class of archeology, as well as five 
assistants at work in preparing the collections for exhibition. The 
plan of the museum is not to conduct extended explorations or to make 
large purchases of collections, as such work is being done by the great 
museums of the country. The researches at Andover are toward a 
study of types of prehistoric archeology proper. This important branch 
of the science is sometimes neglected by many of the great museums; 
indeed, they are too busy in organizing and conducting extensive ethno- 
logical field expeditions to all parts of the world to do more than to 
publish an occasional memoir on the archeological results accomplished. 
It will thus be seen that the work being prosecuted at Phillips Academy 
is unique—being solely along the lines of prehistoric American arche- 
ology. Although its collections now number nearly 40,000 objects, the 
museum is in need of unfinished forms in slate, stone, bone, shell, and 
clay, as well as potsherds, and duplicates of every sort. Specimens of 
this character are earnestly solicited from museums and private col- 
lectors. Arrangements will be made to pay transportation, and all 
gifts will be promptly acknowledged and mounted in the name of the 
donor. WaRREN K. MOOREHEAD, Curator. 


The Skqomish Tribe and Language of British Columbia is 
the subject of a paper read by Mr C. Hill-Tout at the Bradford meet- 
ing, 1900, of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the report of which has recently appeared. The essay deals more with 
the ethnology and mythology of that interesting body of Indians than 
with their language, although a considerable vocabulary (pages 513-518) 
is given. The Skqomish language is one of the western dialects of the 
Salishan stock and is at present spoken by fewer than 200 people, who 
occupy the banks of Skwamish river and the shores of Howe sound, 
which forms its outlet. The Indian villages that formerly existed on 
English bay, Burrard inlet, and False creek, were not true Skqomish, 
but the language of this people was once spoken by a larger number of 
Indians than at the present time. After treating of birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death customs, the author describes the garments, dwell- 
ings, dances, wars, food, and other subjects pertaining to the tribe. 
Among the mythic stories and tales given are: “ The Quais Brothers,” 
“Tsayanuk,” “ The Son of the Bright Day,” “ The Serpent Slayer,” “ The 
Deserted Youth,” and “ Sqeils the Copper Man.” 

A. S. GATSCHET. 
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Fording in China.—Mr Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, China, writing 
regarding the primitive methods of travel and transportation about Che- 
foo, says that he was traveling in a mule litter and came to a stream 
which had overflowed its banks. A contract was made with the village 
people to transport him, his bedding, and belongings across the stream. 
The mules were made to swim, and the bedding and other impedi- 
menta were done up in small parcels and carried by the tallest men, 
whose heads were just above the water, holding the parcels with their 
outstretched arms. They then brought a large earthen water-vessel, 
almost as deep as a flour barrel, but smaller inside. Mr Corbett was 
made to stand in this vessel floating in the water, surrounded by as 
many of the tallest men in the village as could get a hand on the rim. 
In this way the vessel was steadied and kept above the water and the 
wide stream crossed at a snail’s pace. O. T. Mason, 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has established a 
traveling fellowship for researches in Central America, and Mr Alfred 
M. Tozzer, who was last year a graduate student at Harvard, has been 
appointed to the fellowship. After a field experience of two seasons 
in California and New Mexico, Mr Tozzer has gone to Yucatan for 
the purpose of studying the language and customs of the Mayas, pre- 
liminary to a study of the Maya hieroglyphs and with the hope that 
there may possibly be some tradition which will give a clue to some 
of the glyphs. The Institute committee on the fellowship consists of 
Mr Charles P. Bowditch, Prof. F. W. Putnam, and Dr Franz Boas. 

Dr PomMEROL.—Frangois Pommerol, who died August 26, 1901, 
aged sixty-one years, was physician, archeologist, and folklorist. In the 
various anthropological and folklore journals of France Dr Pommerol 
published a large number of articles dealing with the prehistoric anthro- 
pology, traditions and folklore, language, etc., of the Auvergne,—the 
Limagne region of the Puy-de-Déme in particular. His interesting 
collections were left by his will to the city of Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on a work dealing with the 
Quaternary formations of the Limagne. Dr Pommerol was a native 
of the Puy-de-Déme and a pupil of Broca.—A. F. C. 

Proressor MARILLIER.—As a result of a catastrophe at the mouth 
of the river Tréguier in Brittany, in August, rgo1, Leon Marillier and 
his entire family lost their lives. The death of Professor Marillier, 
who was thirty-nine years of age, occurred in October from pleurisy, 
incurred in the attempt to rescue his wife and children. He was the 
editor of the Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions and the author of several 
ethnologic and ethnographic works, the best known being Za survivance 
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de ime et Vidée de justice chez les peuples non-civilisés, Madame Maril- 
lier was the sister of Anatole Le Braz, the Breton litterateur, and her- 
self an authority on the folklore of Brittany.—A. F. C. 

CENTRALBLATT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Dr G. Buschan, editor and 
publisher of the Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie, which has concluded its 
sixth volume, has begun the current year by making his journal assume 
an international character. It is now known as the /z/ernationales Cen- 
tralblatt fiir Anthropologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. The size of 
the journal has been increased, and its contributors include many dis- 
tinguished German and foreign names. Dr Buschan has entire charge 
of the /nternationales Centralblatt. The subscription price remains the 
same as hitherto—twelve marks ($3.00).—A. F. C. 

Mme CLEMENCE Royer died at Paris, February 5, aged seventy-two 
years, She first became known to the French reading public by her 
translation, in 1862, of Darwin’s Origin of Species, to which she pre- 
fixed what is regarded as one of the most famous essays of contem- 
porary French thought. She was also the author of Ze Bien et la Lot 
Morale (1881), of La Constitution du Monde (1900), and of numerous 
memoirs on anthropology and archeology. In 1g00 she was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honor which had been solicited for her by 
several eminent scholars five years before. 

ProFEssoOR REGAzzONI.—On June 30, 1901, with proper municipal 
and academic ceremonies, a bust of Prof. Innocenzo Regazzoni, curator 
of the town museums and an authority on prehistoric archeology, was 
unveiled at the Lyceum of Como, Italy. The bust, which is appropri- 
ately inscribed, was voted by the municipal authorities as a monument 
to the labors of the deceased scholar, and the mayor officiated at the 
ceremonies.—A. F. C. 

RussIAN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AT Paris.—On November 14 
1go1, there was inaugurated, at Paris, L’Ecole russe des sciences 
sociales. The chair of anthropology in this new institution has been 
confided to M. Th. Volkov, the well-known ethnographer, who is also 
associate editor of L’ Anthropologie. 

Mr Epmunp WILLIAM SmiTH, archeological surveyor of the 
Northwestern Provinces of India, died of cholera on November 21 last, 
aged forty-three years. He had an important work in preserving the 
archeological remains and in publishing descriptions and drawings. 

Dr Nott Battay.—Announcement is made in the last issue of 
L’ Anthropologie, of the recent death, in Senegal, of Dr Noél Ballay, 
governor-general of West Africa, who had been an active contributor 
to the Musée d’ Ethnographie at Paris. 
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FreLp Lectures.—Of the course of Saturday lectures 
on Science and Travel at the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, dur- 
ing March and April, the following are of anthropologic interest: 
March 8, The Sun Dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, by George A, 
Dorsey; April 19, Recent Explorations in Prehistoric Hopi Ruins, 
Arizona, by C. L.Owen; April 26, The Crow Indians of Montana, a 
Western Plains Tribe, by C. S. Sims. 

PRIZES OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society.—The Prix 
Godard has been awarded for 1go1 to M. Th. Volkov for his work on 
Le pied chez ’ Homme et les Mammiferes. The Prix Bertillon has been 
divided between Prof. W. Z. Ripley for his volume on Zhe Races of 
Europe, and M. Cauderlier for bis work on Les lois de la population. 

AMERICAN MuseuM.—Mr Arthur Curtiss James has purchased and 
presented to the American Museum of Natural History, New York, the 
Bashford Dean collection of Ainu objects. The Museum has also re- 
ceived from W. Jochelson, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, his 
Koryak collection from Siberia, consisting of twelve hundred pieces. 

Dr Franz Boas, professor of anthropology in Columbia Univer- 
sity, curator of anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and a member of the editorial board of the American Anthro- 
pologist, has been elected an honorary member of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS announces the recent gift by the Duc de Loubat, 
who has done so much for American archeology, of an annuity of 
6000 francs to the Collége de France for founding a chair of American 
antiquities. The Duke has been elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 

Dr Max Uute, Hearst lecturer in anthropology and director of 
the excavations and explorations in Peru of the University of Califor- 
nia, has recently given three lecturers in German on Peruvian culture 
and antiquities. 

By THE wILL of Mrs C. S. Warren, the sum of five thousand dollars 
is given to Harvard University for the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology. 

Pror. J. H. MarsHALL, who has been engaged in archeological re- 
searches at Athens, has been appointed director-general of the Arche- 
ological Survey of India. 

Dr LeTourNEAU.—The death of Dr Ch. Letourneau, general secre- 
tary of the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, has been announced. 


A promisinGc Anthropological Club has recently been organized at 
Yale University. 
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